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In Japan, the government encourages 
railroads to modernize and expand. 


For the Japanese know that strong rail- 
roads are the sinews of an industrial nation 
today — essential to success in the fierce 
economic rivalry for the world’s markets. 


As Japan has aggressively promoted its 
railroads, the nation has grown in economic 
strength since the war. Freight traffic in- 
creased some 90% from 1946 to 1956 -- 
and over-all efficiency has gone up with it. 

In the United States, by contrast, the 
government appears indifferent to the 
strength and stability of the railroads while 
it promotes and encourages the railroads’ 
competition. 


Railroads are burdened with discrimina- 
tory taxation — while their competition 
uses highways, waterways, and airways 
built and maintained by the government. 
When we handicap our railroads, we pro- 
mote inefficiency, high costs and high 
prices. And all America is the loser. 

The railroads of the United States ask no 
special favors. All they ask is equality of 
treatment — and the opportunity to com- 
pete on an equal basis —to the benefit of 
the public. 


The nation’s railroads are its greatest 
transportation asset. They should be given 
a fighting chance to show how much they 
can do for America. 
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Association 


General Procedures 


Membership in the American Association of University 
Professors is open to teachers and research workers on the 
faculties of approved colleges and universities (those on the 
lists of the established regional or professional accrediting 
agencies, subject to modification by action of the Associa- 
tion), and to present or recent graduate students of those 
institutions. 

A prospective member must fill out the appropriate 
application blank, and send it to the Washington Office 
for the checking of eligibility. Lists of new members 
are sent to chapter and conference officers four times each 
year. 

The membership year in the Association is the calendar 
year (January 1 through December 31). The membership 
of applicants whose names are communicated to chapter 

ficers on or before June 30 becomes effective as of Jan- 
uary 1 of the current year. The membership of applicants 
whose names are communicated to chapter officers after 
June 30 becomes effective as of July 1 of the current 
year unless the applicant requests that his membership 
be made retroactive to January 1. Dues of all members 


include a subscription to the AAUP Bulletin. 


Membership by Application and Admission 

Active. One is eligible for Active membership if he 
has at least a one-year appointment to a positioa of at 
least half-time teaching and/or research, with the rank 
of instructor or its equivalent or higher or other acceptable 
evidence of faculty status, in an approved institution (one 
on the lists of the established regional or professional 
accrediting associations, subject to modification by action 
of the Association). Annual dues are $8.00. 

Junior. One is eligible for Junior membership if he is, 
or within the past five years has been, doing graduate work 
in an approved institution. Annual dues are $3.00. One 
may not become a Junior member if he is also eligible for 
Active membership, and a Junior member must be trans- 


ferred to Active membership as soon as he becomes eligible. 
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Membership 


Membership by Transfer 


Associate. An Active or Junior member whose academic 
work becomes primarily administrative must be transferred 
to Associate membership, a relatively inactive status. An- 
nual dues are $4.00. 

Emeritus. Any member retiring for age from a position 
of teaching or research may, at his own request, be trans- 


ferred to Emeritus membership. Annual dues are $1.00. 


Continuing Membership 


Once admitted, a member may change his occupation or 


transfer to an institution not on the Association's approv ed 


list without affecting his eligibility for continuance of 


membership. 
Suspension or Resignation 

One who chooses to have his membership temporarily 
suspended or permanently terminated may do so by sending 
written notice of his wish to the Washington Office. In 
the absence of such notice, he is carried in the membership 
files for one calendar year following the last year in which 
he paid dues. Members who have not paid the current 
year's dues cease to receive the Bulletin after the Spring 


issue. 


Reinstatement 


One who wishes to resume his membership after it has 
lapsed should not go through the processes of application 
and admission again, but should write to the Washington 


Office asking to be reinstated. For present Associat 


policy concerning reinstatement, see Bw/letin, Spring 1A 


1958, p. 309. 


New Members 


From November 24, 1959 through February 15, 1960, 


2038 persons were admitted to Active memt ership and 132 


to Junior membership. 
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Censured Administrations 


Investigations by the American Association of University 
Professors of the administrations of the several institutions 
listed below show that they are not observing the generally 
recognized principles of academic freedom and tenure, en- 
dorsed by this Association, the Association of American 
Colleges, the Association of American Law Schools, the 
American Library Association (with adaptations for librar- 
ians), the American Political Science Association, the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
the Association for Higher Education of the National Edu- 
cation Association, the Eastern and Western Divisions of 
the American Philosophical Association, and the Southern 
Society for Philosophy and Psychology. 

Placing the name of an institution on this list does not 
mean that censure is visited either upon the whole of the 
institution or upon the faculty, but specifically upon its 


present administration. The term ‘administration’ in- 


The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia (Spring, 1956, p. 75) ........-++-. 


cludes the administrative officers and the governing board 
of the institution. This censure does not affect the eligi- 
bility of nonmembers for membership in the Association, 
nor does it affect the individual mghts of our members at 
the institution in question, nor do members of the Asso- 
ciation who accept positions on the faculty of an institution 
whose administration is thus censured forfeit their mem- 
bership. This list is published for the sole purpose of 
informing our members, the profession at large, and the 
public that unsatisfactory conditions of academic freedom 
and tenure have been found to prevail at these institutions. 
Names are placed on or removed from this censured list 
by vote of the Association’s Annual Meeting. 


The censured administrations, with d 


ates of censuring, 
are listed below. Reports were published as indicated by 


the parenthesized Bulletin citations. 


April, 1956 


North Dakota Agricultural College (Spring, 1956, pp. *30-160) ..............005- ea Gene April, 1956 


Temple University (Spring, 1956, pp. 79-80) ........... 
Catawba College (Spring—April, 1957, pp. 196-224) .... 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute’ (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 158-169) 


Dickinson College (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 137-150) .... 


April, 1957 


April, 1958 


| Livingstone College (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 188-191) .............-2005: , April, 1958 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute (Winter, 1956, pp. 718-733) April, 1958 
Texas Technological College? (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 170-187) .... April, 1958 
New York University (Spring, 1958, No. 1, pp. 22-52; Autumn, 1958, pp. 663-664) .............5005. April, 1959 


* Now Auburn University. 


* Censure was voted specifically on the Board of Directors, and not on the institution's administrative officers. 


* Censure was voted specjfically on the Board of Trustees, and not on the institution's administrative officers. 


{See also “Developments Relating to Censure by the Association,” p. 79 of this issue.} 
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FROM the GENERAL 
SECRETARY 


New Bulletin Format 


Decisions concerning our larger size. two-column pages, 
variety of type face, cover design, paper stock, and certain 
embellishments were reached after more than a year of 
careful study and debate. Journals similarly redesigned 
were examined, our editorial friends were queried, and the 
advice of printing specialists was sought. The results of 
this research were presented to our Editorial Committee, 
which approved the changes at its meeting on January 17, 
1959. 

We hope our readers like our new garb. It was not mere 
fashion, we assure them, that brought about the changes. 
Adoption of the so-called “standard” size permits numer- 
ous economies and convenient flexibility. For instance, an 
issue measuring 81/4, by 11 inches, with two columns, 
chiefly, and three columns for some departments, can— 
without becoming too bulky—be doubled in number of 
pages for inclusion of an exceptional quantity of special 
reports. Such expansion in thickness was inadvisable when 
the size was 6 by 9 inches, and consequently two accumula- 
tions of Committee A reports were issued in special num- 
bers in 1957 and 1958. In the new format, when we choose 
to expand an issue to approximately twice its normal thick- 
ness, the resulting cost will be less than one-half the added 
expense of the recent special numbers. In addition, we 
shall realize considerable saving in paper stock costs of all 
issues. 

We leave it to our readers to decide whether the newly 
designed cover and the title-contents page, the style of 
titles, and the various ornamental headings are agreeable 
changes. As to size of the Bulletin, we anticipate some 
objections from members whose office shelves stand less 
than 111/, inches apart, but we want to assure them that 
we had their interests in mind when we arranged to con- 
tinue the printing of title, date, and volume on the spine 
of each issue, so that a particular number can be found 
readily even though it may rest horizontally on the shelf 
with its companions. 

The demands of economy and speed, together with the 
advantages of proximity to the printer, caused the Editors 
and Editorial Committee to decide reluctantly to shift our 
printing from Mack Printing Company, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania, to National Publishing Company, Washington, 
D. C. It was no easy or happy decision to terminate a 
cordial relationship which has existed with Mack Printing 
Company for several decades. 
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Contents of this Issue 

The Editors take particular pride in the variety of con- 
tents of this first issue in the new format. Frequently, our 
Spring Issue is planned to meet the special needs of April 
Annual Meeting: and few articles of gencral interest can 
be included; in this instance we are able to publish all 
reports and documents related to the Detroit meeting, and, 
at the same time, include many articles of permanent value 
to the profession +t large. 

As evidence of the Association's expanded interests in 
the area of economic improvements, we present four signif- 
icant contributions. One is the analysis by Subcommittee 
Z-1 of the data appearing in the previous issue on salaries 
at. thirty-nine selected institutions; these biennial salary 
reports have proved extremely valuable to the academic 
profession. Another is the second of two articles by Messrs. 
Greenough and King, of the Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association, presenting analyses of data accumulated 
for the revision of the authors’ important book, Retirement 
and Insurance Plans in American Colleges (Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1959). A third is by our staff economist, 
Miss Peggy Heim, analyzing the Administration's bill 
(S. 1017) in support of college construction. And the 
fourth is the regular department on “Economic Status,” 
prepared by Professor Harold N. Lee of Tulane University, 
containing summaries of recent economic gains at institu-| 
tions throughout the nation. 

Four important reports deal, in whole or in part, with 
questions of academic freedom and tenure. Committee A 
presents the report of the investigating committee on the 
dismissals of six teachers at two South Carolina institutions, 
involving the complex issues of racial segregation in educa- 
tion, alleged leftist sympathies, and interference by State 
authorities in the affairs of private institutions. The Gen- 
eral Secretary reports upon developments, since the 1959 
Annual Meeting, relating to conditions of freedom and 
tenure at institutions where administrations are under 
censure or have recently been investigated. Staff Associate 
Louis Joughin outlines the Association's inquiry into the 
standards and procedures for making Fulbright awards, 
and presents an analysis of the reexamination of selection 
policies recently completed by the agencies entrusted with 
this important Federal program. Developments in the 
growing demand throughout higher education for repeal 
of the disclaimer affidavit in the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958, also reported by Mr. Joughin, should be 
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of special concern to faculties and administrations which 
have spoken out, or plan to do so during this session of 
Congress, against the afhdavit requirement. 

The Association’s financial aid to the Arkansas profes- 
sors,? through the Academic Freedom Fund, and our con- 
tinuing efforts to find permanent academic positions for 
these courageous teachers are reported in this issue. Of 
similar interest is the account by Staff Associate Bertram 
Davis of the pressures and reprisals brought against a num- 
ber of South African professors because of their outspoken 
resistance to the Government's academic apartheid policy. 
Association members are urged to advertise the availablity 
of these beleaguered colleagues for appointments in this 
country. 

Several other articles and shorter pieces of unusual inter- 
est to the profession also appear in this issue, as well as a 
record of the November Council meeting, reviews of sig- 
nificant books on higher education, and several provocative 
letters from members. 


Chairmanship of Committee A 


On November 1, 1959, Professor David Fellman suc- 
ceeded Professor Robert K. Carr as chairman of Committee 
A on Academic Freedom and Tenure. The appointment 
of Professor Carr as President of Oberlin College was an- 
nounced in September, and he assumed his new duties in 
January. 

The trustees and faculty of Oberlin College have shown 
excellent judgment in their selection of Professor Carr 
His distinguished services to the academic profession * and 
his excellent personal qualifications admirably equip him 
for the important administrative position he now fills. He 
has served the Association brilliantly for many years, as 
member of the Council, Second Vice-President, General 
Secretary, chairman of the Resolutions Committee at two 
Annual Meetings, member of the Special Committee on 
Academic Freedom and Tenure in Quest of National Secu- 
city, member of the Governing Board of the Academic 
Freedom Fund, and as member and later chairman of Com- 
mittee A. These services, and others too numerous to men- 
tion here, have left all academic people deeply indebted to 
Robert K. Carr. At the meetings of the Association we 
shall miss his genial personality, his courage and wisdom, 
but we know that his dependable counsel will be at our 
disposal when we request it. 

The Association is extremely i srtunate to have available 
for this important chairmanship a man of Professor Fell- 
man’s qualifications. He has done much scholarly work in 
the areas of constitutional law, academic freedom, and civil 
liberties; he has been selected for offices of responsibility 
in several professional societies; and he has ably served the 


*See AAUP Bulletin, Autumn, 1959, pp. 342-345. 

ee AAUP Bulletin, Autumn, 1957, pp. 411-412. 

See the two articles appearing elsewhere in this issue: “Aid to 
the Arkansas Professors” and “Academic Apartheid: The Associa- 
tion and the South African Professors.” 
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Association as Chapter president, member of the Council, 
and member of Committee A. 

Professor Fellman joined the faculty of the University 
of Wisconsin in 1947. He is a member of the Wisconsin 
Governor's Commission on Human Rights, a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Wisconsin Branch of the 
American Civii Liberties Union, and Vice-President of the 
American Political Science Association for 1959-60. He 
has served on the Editorial Board of the American Political 
Science Review; as Editor (the first) of the Midwest 
Journal of Political Science; and as President of the Mid- 
west Conference of Political Scientists. For the current 
academic year, 1959-1960, he holds a Senior Faculty Re- 
search Award in American Governmental Affairs from the 
Social Science Research Council. 

Professor Fellman is the author of The Censorship of 
Books (University of Wisconsin Press, 1957), The De- 
fendant’s Rights (Rinehart, 1958), The Limits of Freedom 
(Rutgers University Press, 1959), The Supreme Court and 
Education (Teachers College, Columbia University, 1960), 
and numerous articles in political science reviews and law 
journals, For the past twelve years he has written the 
annual survey of the Supreme Court for the American 
Political Science Review. He is presently at work on a 
book to be entitled The Rights of Conscience. 


The Academic Freedom Fund 


A Statement of Organization and Purposes of the As- 
sociation’s Academic Freedom Fund appeared in the 
Spring, 1959 Bulletin, pp. 82-84, followed by a list of con- 
tributions’ received through January 31, 1959. During the 
twelve months following that report, the Fund has been 
enlarged significantly, and disbursements from the Fund 
have been made to assist two groups of professors who 
have courageously resisted efforts to restrict their academic 
freedom.’ 

Contributions to this Fund and income from the Fund 
investments during the twelve months preceding January 
31, 1960, are as follows: 


Individual Association members ........... $ 621.00 
Professor Dorothy Douglas (Emeritus) ..... 500.00 
From the AAUP (Association reserve) ..... 5,000.00 
The jerome Levy Foundation (gift of 600 
shares of stock, market value) ........... 6,036.00 
The Robert Marshall Civil Liberties Trust ... 5,000.00 
An anonymous foundation ................ 10,000.00 
The Gleich Foundation ................. . 1,000.00 
Interest and dividends on investments ....... 730.90 
Total for the 12-month period .... $28,987.90 
Previously reported ............. 18,720.25 


Total deposited in the Fund as of 1/31/60 $47,708.15 


Authorizations by the Governing Board of the Fund 
for loans to the Arkansas professors amount to $12,600, 
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of which $7500 was disbursed through January 31, 1960. 
A grant of $500 was authorized for the Special Fellowship 
Fund established to render assistance to the dismissed South 
African professors. 

Members and friends of the Association are again en- 
couraged to contribute to the Academic Freedom Fund so 
that its invested principal may earn an annual sum sufficient 
to render meaningful aid to individual teachers and facul- 
ties at institutions of higher education where significant 
threats to academic freedom arise. Since this project has 
been established as a permanent fund, it is suggested that 
some donors may wish to give support in the form of be- 


College Construction: 


Administration Bill 1017 


By PEGGY HEIM, Staff Associate 


While a variety of legislation has been introduced in 
the 86th Congress to assist in financing the construction 
of college facilities to care for the projected enrollment 


deluge, most measures have run into intense opposition 
from the Administration, including two Presidential vetoes. 
In a September 3, 1959 message vetoing a program pro- 
viding $50 million for federal loans for the construction 
of academic facilities and $250 miliion for loans for the 
construction of college housing, President Eisenhower an- 
nounced his Ppositi tion to the program on the ground that 
it would tend to displace the investment of private funds 
in these projects, and that the program was certain to cost 
huge sums in the future, imposing a heavy burden upon 
Federal finances. The President finally approved a compro- 
mise measure, regarded only as a temporary expedient, 
providing $250 million for the continuation of the College 
Housing Loan Program. The Eisenhower Administration 
continues to oppes: “he more liberal measures for assisting 
in the construction 
its own bill, S. 1017 
Many observers believe the Administration bill gives 


educational facilities, and advances 


only token assistance ‘n financing new college facilities, 
and offers less incentive for capital construction than the 
type of measure vetoed by the President on September 3. 
S. 1017 removes the Federal government from the field 
of making direct loans to educational institutions; colleges 
needing loans to finance new construction would have to 
seek their funds in the private capital market. To facilitate 
borrowing, the government will guarantee up to $1 billion 
of loans outstanding at any one time. The guarantee of 
$1 billion outstanding principal cannot be regarded as 
exactly munificent; by comparison, about $1.2 billion has 
already been made available in funds for direct loans under 
the limited College Housing Loan Program, and much con- 
struction remains to be done in this area alone. Further- 
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quysts. Letters of inquiry about appropriate testamentary 
lanyuage should be addressed to the General Secretary. 

The members of the Governing Board of the Academic 
Freedom Fund and the dates on which their terms expire 
are as follows: (a) as Association representatives, David 
Fellnian (September, 2 Robert K. Carr (Sep tember, 
1961), Bentley Glass (September, 1960), and Ralph F. 
Fuchs (September, 1960); and (b) as non-member repre- 
sentatives, S. Jay Levy of Chappaqua, New York (Sep- 
tember, 1961) and Edward L. Hutton of New York City 
(September, 1960). 


February 1, 1960 WILLIAM P. FIDLER 


nore, state institutions are not included in the proposed 
guaranty program, for a provision of the bill excludes 
bonds where the income is not subject to Federal taxation. 

To aid in repayment, S. 1017 authorizes the Commis- 
sioner of Education to provide a cash subsidy up to 25 
per cent of the principal, payable in 20 or —_ annual 
installments, but it is questionable whether under this bill 
the borrowing institution would be as well off as under 
the present College Housing Loan Program. Even with the 
cash subsidy, the net borrowing cost—in the prevailing 

tight money market—to most institutions utilizing more 
than a twenty-year repayment period would exceed the 
current interest rate which is sev at 31 per cent until June 
30, 1960 under the College Housing Loan Program. 

For these reasons, observers contend that the Adminis- 
tration bill leaves much to be desired. It is less attractive 
to many institutions than authorization of additional loans 
under a College Housing Loan Program expanded to in- 
clude the construction of academic facilities. The chief 
benefit from S. 1017, as compared with alternative legisla- 
tion, would seem to accrue largely to the private lending 
agencies and bondholders, not to the colleges. 


Positivel) 
Have you heard 
Truth squeal ? 
Caught, 
Hair and heel, 
In a post-Carnap 
Trap 
Is its squeal 
Really real? 

SAM BRADLEY 


Lebanon Valley College 
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The Selection of Fulbright Scholars 


The American academic profession became deeply con- 
cerned, in May, 1959, when it learned of the existence of 
fundamental defects in the criteria and procedures which 
governed the appointment of Fulbright scholars to teach- 
ing and research posts outside the United States. Par- 
ticularly disturbing, from the point of view of university 
and college teachers, were indications that criteria were 
being applied which did not seem to relate mainly to pro- 
fessional competence and suitability, and the further revela- 
tion that apparently there were no procedures by which a 
judgment based on essentially irrelevant standards could be 
adequately challenged by an applicant. Fortunately, the 
gravity of the situation was soon recognized and a full 
study of the probiem was made by the chief agencies con- 
cerned—the Board of Foreign Scholarships, the Interna- 
tional Educational Exchange Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of State, and the Conference Board of Associated Re- 
search Councils. 

The American Association of University Professors be- 
came aware of the problem in its earliest phase of develop- 
ment, immediately undertook formal inquiry through the 
General Secretary upon receiving notice of the first specific 
case, and during the five-months period of agency study 
tendered to the appropriate authorities detailed comment 
and suggestions. These statements were received with 
courtesy and attention. It was satisfying to discover that 
these authorities also regarded the Association's name as 
signifying attachment to important principles of freedom 
and to the exercise of mature judgment in examining prob- 
lems relating to the academic profession. 

The Washington Office is now in a position to report 
to the membership of the Association both upon the 
standards and procedures formerly governing the selection 
of Fulbright scholars—with particular emphasis upon those 
which raised difficulties, and upon the revised regulations 
in force since October 12, 1959. This report also includes 
observations about the particular case which was the pre- 
cipitating factor in bringing to public notice the defects 
of the old regulations. In addition, informal comment 
about certain personnel aspects of the agencies that ad- 
minister the Fulbright program is included. 

The Assaciation is peculiarly privileged in having re- 
ceived from the State Department the new policy statement 


‘Public Law 584—79th Congress, Chapter 723—2nd Session 
S. 1636. 22 U.S.C. 50 App. 1641. The Fulbright program em- 
braces: (1) U. S. lecturers and researchers abroad, (2) U. S. 
students abroad, (3) foreign lecturers and researchers brought 
here, and (4) foreign students brought here. This article deals 
only with the- selection criteria and procedures affecting the first 
group, U.S. lecturers and researchers abroad. 
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By Louis Joughin, Staff Associate 


and new regulations with full freedom to quote, to com- 
ment, and to assess. Thus we confront an unusua! oppor- 
tunity and responsibility—to evaluate a central element in 
the Fulbright program and to present our judgment to the 
academic profession and the general public. 


Selection: Old Style 
1. The law, the agencies, the basic process 


The 1946 Fulbright Act provides for ‘financing studies, 
research, instruction, and other educational activities of or 
for American citizens in schools and institutions of higher 
learning located in . . . foreign countr[ies}.""* Funds were 
originally related to postwar international credits and 
debits; by now, financing has become a part of the general 
international policy of the United States. 

Selection of persons and supervision of the program is 
placed by the Act in the hands of a Board of Foreign 
Scholarships appointed by and responsible to the President 
of the United States. It is important to note that the 
Fulbright Act designates no agency of selection except the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, and indicates no permissible 
delegation of final authority. The Congress itself exercises 
no supervision over current operations; it does, however, 
receive an annual report from the Secretary of State. Thus 
the Act appears to embody a succinct investiture of an 
executive agency with complete authority and responsibility 
subject only to the power of Congress to give or withhold 
money. 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships is fixed at ten mem- 
bers with mandatory, representation of: (1) the United 
States Office of Education (the Commissioner of Education 
normally serving), (2) student groups, and (3) “war 
veteran groups . 
United States Veteran Administration"’ (normally one 


. including representatives of . ... the 


individual represents this group). Consequently, seven 
places remain for representatives of “cultural, educational 

. groups” and of “State educational institutions, and 
privately endowed educational institutions.” 

Governmental administration of the Fulbright program 
is in the hands of the International Educational Exchange 
Service of the Department of State. In addition to serving 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships, the International Educa- 
tional Exchange Service works directly with the overseas 
binational commissions. These commissions are the agen- 
cies which serve directly as liaison between the participat- 
ing educational institutions abroad and scholars. 

The receiving, screening and first judging of applica- 
tions is the chief work of the Conference Board of 
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Associated Research Councils—an operating agency repre- 
senting the American Council on Education, the A.merican 
Council of Learned Societies, the National Research Coun- 
cil, and the Social Science Research Council. Applications 
proceed through the following routine: (1) the Advisory 
Screening Committees (made up of experts in the subject 
matter fields), (2) the area committees whose function is 

“further increase geographical and institutional repre- 
sentation in the selection process, ’ and (3) the Committee 
on International Exchange of Persons—the final evaluating 
authority whose recommendations are transmitted directly 
to the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 

The interrelationships of authority and action among 
these agencies is unquestionably complicated, and even 
those persons who are professionally concerned with the 
Fulbright program do not have an entirely perfect under- 
standing of every line of command and communication 
Nevertheless, it seems quite clear that this elaborate ma- 
chinery results from a desire to prevent any judgment's 
having weight outside its own carefully defined jurisdiction, 
and from care lest any judgment be revised or overruled 


sponsible higher authority. Furthermore, the voluminous 


except according to well-defined procedures and by a re- 

correspondence and files are in the hands of expert staffs 
now in their thirteenth year of experience. Whatever the 
defects of the Fulbright program, there is no apparent 
evidence of the kind of procedural simplicity which opens 
the door to unnecessarily subjective judgment or to im- 
promptu decision. 

The chief steps in the processing of an application, in 
terms of the accumulation of information and the making 


of a judgment, are as follows: 


Conference Board of Associated Research Councils: 

Step 1. Advisory Screening Committee. This Com- 
mittee accumulates information and arrives at a — 
with chief emphasis upon subject-matter considerations, and 
upon the professional qualities of the candidat 

Step 2. Area Committee. Information er judgment, 
with chief emphasis upon’ geographical and institutional 
representation. 

Step 3. Committee on Internatio» | Exc hange of Per- 
sons. This committee reviews the information and previ- 
ous evaluation, and in its final recommendation reflects 
the opinion of the national academic community, with due 
regard to the over-all needs and emphases of the Fulbright 
program for the year in question, ~ 


International Educational Exchange Service: 

This State Department agency has an essentially ad- 
ministrative function, picking up applications as they move 
into the area of governmental concern, and continuing to 


*The language of the standard presumably applied reads: ‘The 
Board has adopted a policy that convincing evidence of disloyait 
to the United States will be regarded as a sound basis for the 
rejection of American candidates.”’ 
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deal with successful candidates through the period of their 
appointment. Incidental to administration, the International 
Educational Exchange Service accumulates some informa- 
tion—and some of this will in turn either require evalua- 
tion or be essentially self-evaluative. 
~ Collateral service 1. Binational commissions. Informa- 
tion and judgment may attach to the communications be- 
tween the Service and the binational commissions, foreign 
institutions, and foreign scholars. 

Collateral service 2. Government files. The Service re- 
ports to the Board of Scholarships on information exist- 
ing in government files in Washington. Some of this 
information may already have an evaluation attached to it. 


Board of Foreign Scholarships: 


Step 4. Presentation. The Board of Foreign Scholar- 


ships receives from the Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils a list of recommended applicants and a 
list of applicants not recommended 

Step 5. Selection or nonselection. On the basis of the 
Conference Board lists and other information, the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships selects the candidates who are to 


receive appointment. 


2. The Loewenberg case. 


In the spring of 1959, a screening committee 


ning ay 
top rating to the application of Professor Bert James 
Loewenberg of the History Department of Sarah Lawrence 
College. A professor at the University of Leeds, acting on 
behalf of four departments with re cel interests, had 
directly invited Professor Loewenberg to lecture; the 
British professor had also indicated to the British-Ameri- 
can binational commission the hopes existing at Leeds that 
Professor Loewenberg might come as a Fulbright scholar 
The Loewenberg application named Leeds as first choice, 
r1e file contained an indication of that institution's 
interest. The Conference Board named this scholar among 


lidates it recommended to the Board of Foreign 


the canc 
Scholarships. Professor Loewenberg was not selected by the 
Board. 

On April 30, the Association's General Secretary re- 
ceived separate letters from two distinguished historians 
stating their belief that the Loewenberg application had 
been rejected by the Board of Foreign § Scholarship ps because 
that body entertained doubts about the pootemer’s loyalty 
as a citizen.? Professor Loewenberg aut Ratton Association 
inquiry. From several sources, the Washington Office 
received copies of a resolution passed unanimously at the 

April 24 business meeting of the Mississippi Valley His- 
Association. It read: 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Association, a body 
representative of the collegiate teachers and scholars in 
American history, has been informed that one of its known 
and fespected members, Professor Bert Loew enberg of Sarah 
Lawrence: College, has been rejected for a Fulbright lecture 
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oyalty to the 


ates is suspect 


has also been informed that this decision was reached 
by representatives of the Board of Foreign Scholarships with- 


out consultation with Professor Loewenberg and without in- 
f or members of the profession of the 


of the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 


S$ grave concern 


a procedure which denies 
end himself against such 


at 

one al its members the right to def 
damaging charges or to know the nature of those charges. 

ecision concerning Profes- 

be reconsidered by the entire Board of Foreign 

jer conditions that will allow the charges to 


»wn to him and that wil! allow him the 


requests that the decisi 


opportunity to answer such charges. 


The General Secretary of the Association, on May 4, 
conferred at length with Francis A. Young, Executive 
Secretary of the Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils. Mr. Young, in commenting on the Loewenberg 
the following information: 
(1) the Conference Board had considered the candi date 
eminently fit;"’ (2) the Conference Board had no official 


ejection was based on 
aluation occurring in, the binational 
his instance the U. S. Educational Com- 
United Kingdom), the International 
Service, or the Board of Foreign 


The W yn Office of 


at those who thought that the question of loyalty was the 
d 


the Association soon learne 


determining adverse factor based their belief chiefly upon 

in allegation made by a responsible person who said that 

certain matters relating to loyalty were discussed at a 


session of the Board of Foreign Scholarships, Further 


nquiry suggested that the allegation may, in its turn, have 
been based upon hearsay. It was the considered judgment 
of the Washington Office that this evidence, while appear- 


ing in all respects to be advanced with complete honesty 
and goodwill, did not constitute a sufficient basis for an 
official inquiry. Nor did it appear that the Association 


could, on such offer of evidence, take the unusual step of 
asking a Presidential committee to refute a charge by 


opening to public view a portion of the minutes of a closed 


session 

But this was by no means the end of the matter. To 
anticipate, the Board of Foreign Scholarships, on June 16, 
stated officialiy that ‘‘its decision in the Loewenberg case 
was not determined by evidence of disloyalty as alleged.’ 
Comment upon that statement will be offered at a lat 


place in this report. And developments still to occur may 


Before concluding this first part of the discussion of the 
aspects of the professor's career which could with any 
degree of probability have furnished a basis for even an 


erroneous charge. First, it is true that Professor Loewen- 
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g was a speaker at the famous 1949 Waldorf Congress 
the Arts io Sciences, an event that is one of the touch- 

s for ‘guilt by association.” It is true that he spoke 
there, but it is also true that the audience booed him. 
Second, Sarah Lawrence College has from time to time 
the object of attack by a few vociferous “patriotic” 
groups in its immediate locality—groups that have been 
rebuked by all shades of responsible community leadership. 
And Professor Loewenberg has been a member of the 
Sarah Lawrence staff for many years. But neither the 
Waldorf talk nor his institutional connection should offer 
any derogatory implications; nor should they serve the 
purpose of innuenudo. Unfortunately, some of this non- 
sense finds its way into respectable, but uncritical, files. 


been 


3. Association Comment and Suggestion 


From the beginning of the Association’s inquiry, it was 
clear that, apart from any particular case, there was urgent 
need for general scrutiny of the Fulbright program selec- 
tion criteria and procedures. On their face, the regulations 
did not appear adequately to protect a number of pro- 
fessional interests that the Association is obligated to 
safeguard. Consequently, on June 9, the Washington 
Office addressed an identical lette er to the appropriate of- 
ficers of the Conference Board Committee on International 
Exchange of Persons and to the Chairman of the Board 
of Foreign romenaginas The letter requested information 
that would permit an effective report to our membership 
about the Lemwealiens rejection. The letter also explored 
several general problems that had been revealed by the 
reversal of the Conference Board recommendation. Speci- 
fically: 


(1) The problem for the individual. The likelihood that 
a suspicion yh an individual's disloyalty has resulted in his 
ng denied a Fulbright appointment places in jeopardy that 


individual's Pel tion for scholarly and personal integrity. 
In Professor Loewenberg’s case, we are concerned with a 
teacher who has received appointments at seven institutions 
of higher education in the United States. He has lectured at 
Oxford, at the Hebrew University, at Salzburg, and in Mexico. 
He has done research in Edinburgh and London under a So- 
cial Science Research Council Fellowship. The Director) of 
American Scholars describes his special fields as “political 
theory; American democracy in world perspective; the 
making of American democracy.” 

In view of the penetrating and severe standards which 
the world of scholarship applies to historians—particularly in 
the special field which Professor Loewenberg has chosen— 
any convincing evidence of disloyalty to democratic principles 
would have been detected by the scholars who have passed 
judgment on this -historian’s record, particularly on his pub- 
lications and lectures. What do eminent historians say about 
his loyalty? One informs us, ‘If I could testify to anything 
with assurance as to my correctness, it would be that Loewen- 
berg has never been a communist or a communist sympa- 
thizer, that he is dedicated to democratic principles, and that 
he is utterly and deeply loyal to the country.” Another 
writes, “I. . . have never heard a more brilliant or eloquent 
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defense of American democracy than the one I heard [Pro- 
fessor Loewenburg] give in 1949, I think, at the first Congress 
of United States and Mexican Historians, in Mexico.” 

(2) The problem for the colleges and universities. The 
several institutions of higher education which have appointed 
Professor Loewenberg to posts of trust have had their repu- 
tations for sound judgment compromised. Their financial sup- 
porters, their communities, the public at large, may ask them 
what is the truth about this scholar who has been denied the 
endorsement of his government, perhaps for very serious 
reasons. No really responsive answer is presently possible 

The American Association of University Professors, 
charged with fostering the professional interests and welfare 
of the academic community, is naturally concerned about the 
reputations of the institutions within which teachers and re- 


search scholars carry on their work. For this reason, it is 
proper for the Association to call attention to the disability 
now created for the colleges and universities. 

(3) The problem for the profession. Some members of 
srofession may now conclude that it would be 


the academic { 
wiser not to become candidates for Fulbright awards; they 
will choose not to be told that an application has been re- 
jected on undifferentiated grounds, one of which is disloyalty. 

umors persist that the Loewenberg case is not uniqu 1¢, and 


ilar fashion 


that several scholars yearly are rejected in a si 
Such a procedure is likely to threaten the future functioning 
of an international educational program which most of the 
academic profession support completely. It is distressing to 
read in the public press that one or more members of the 
screening committee may resign. The aftermath might be 
even more disturbing. A defection from the Fulbright pro- 
gtam, particularly by scholars of distinction, would require 


immediate and profound reassessn by the profession of 


its place and function in American society. 


(4) é pr f the internati onal exchange f 
knowledge and persons. This Association does not’ presume 


to speak under charge or with authority in the area of inter- 
governn 
probable reaction of professors and research scholars in other 
countries. Foreign scholars, we believe, are likely to ask 


whether the free exchange of knowledge and the free move- 
ment of scholars is in fact adec 


ly supported by rhe opera- 
ting practices of the government al agencies which administer 
the Fulbright program. It would be grimly ironical if the 
next Fulbright lecturer representing the scholarship of the 
United States in a foreign country was asked whether, in the 
light of the Loewenberg case, he had recently felt obliged 
to revise his notes on “American democracy in world per- 


spective.” 


The Association letter of June 9 then suggested as a 
solution for the problems noted, a wider recognition of the 
principle of due process. Particular recomme endations were: 


(a) Candidates who are rejected on grounds of disloyalty 
by the Board of Foreign Scholarships and the cooperating 
agencies, after receiving the endorsement of the screening 
committees which serve the Conference Board of Associated 
Research Councils, should be notified that their loyalty is 
suspect. A summary of the evidence supporting this seriou 
charge should be supplied to the rejected candidate, stated 
with sufficient particularity to permit an adequate defense 
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ntal relations. However, we can comment upon the 


(b) If the affected candidate so requests, he should be 
granted an opportunity to confront his accusers and to defend 
himself against the accusations of disloyalty. Adequate due 
process should govern the hearing—the rights of cross ex- 
amination, counsel, and a transcript of the proceedings. The 
hearing authority should confirm or dismiss the charge of 
disloyalty on the basis of the evidence presented at the hear- 
ing. 

In concluding, the Association letter anticipated two 
arguments that are sometimes used to counter adverse 
criticism ef government action, particularly in the area of 
government grants. First, with regard to the view that 
Fulbright ‘grants are privileges awarded by the grace of 
government, the answer was given that in a democracy 
any system for the granting or withh ening ¢ of civil privil- 
eges should be examinable as to its fairness, and that its 
adverse decisions should be in some way nati Second, 
with respect to the view that sovereignty is not accountable 
to private individuals, it was noted that theoretically abso- 
lute powers must necessarily be modified when the state 
enters into cooperative relationship with nonpolitical insti- 
tutions 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships, meeting on June 16, 


released through its chairman a statement pointing out 


that “its decision in the Loewenberg case was not deter- 
mined by evidence of disloyalty.” The Board emphasized 
that such a statement was an exception to its established 


policy of “giving no reasons for its decisions regarding 
candidates.’’ The statement did not touch at all on the 
nerits of disloyalty as an effective standard, nor did it 

fer comment on the absence of procedure for challenging 
thought to made on grounds unrelated to 
professional standards. 

The June 16 statement went on to summarize the cur- 
rently determining factors in its decisions. One standard 


>} 


appeared to embody new language, and ore new sub- 


pe 
stance: ‘'(6) the comparative abilities 
fulfill the — of the program.’ 

A most encouraging element in the Board's June 16 an- 
nouncement was - assurance that it would hold a series 
of meetings with the cooperating agencies (the Conference 
Board of Associated Research Councils and. the Inter- 
national Educational Service of the Department of State) 
“with a view to initiating a thorough review of its selection 
procedures and criteria.” 

The Washington Office of the Association judged that 
the time had now come to put to Board of Foreign 
Scholarships a series of specific questions which, with the 
answers received, could furnish a base for reporting to the 
membership on the general problem of selection criteria 


and piocedures. On July 1959, the Association pre- 


ented six questions: 
1. Should all the selection criteria be set forth in 
the public announcements of the Fulbright program? 
2. Should the chief procedural steps in the selec- 
tion of exchange persons be set forth in the public 
announcements of the Fulbright program? 
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3. When a candidate is rejected on evidence 
which reflects upon his loyalty to the government of 
the United States, should it not be a matter of ordinary 
procedure to notify him of the basis for his rejection? 


In suggesting that a candidate be informed if he is 
rejected on grounds of disloyalty, the Association letter 
addressed itself to the problem of disclosure of decisions in 
the area of privilege. Generally, it was pointed out, grants 
made under public law from public funds should be subject 
to public policy. Although the files relating to individuals 
may normally remain confidential, the public should have 
full information about the kinds of criteria applied, and 
about .the relative frequency of their controlling effect. 
Lacking such information, the public will be unable to 
make appropriate communication to its elected representa- 
tives about such use of public funds. More particularly, 
with respect to rejection for disloyalty, the adverse decision 
is a judgment on the candidate's quality, even his status, 
as a citizen, The judgment affects the entire range of his 
life—his earning power, his acceptance by his community, 


his peace of mind, his prospect of survival. 


Continuing, the Association put a fourth question: 
i 


i 


4. Should the sixth criterion of the June 16 
statement—'‘the comparative abilities of the candi- 
dates to fulfill the objectives of the program’”—be 
made more explicit, or should it be broken into its 
component parts with subsequent distribution of those 
parts under other more specific headings? 


On this point, the Association expressed its concern 
about a standard of selection that appears to permit the 
introduction of evidence relating to any “‘objectives’’ that 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships might announce, or 
that it might even hold to without announcement. While 
one may assume that a responsible agency of government 
will not admit or handle evidence capriciously, the fact 
remains that every group needs firm guidance to prevent 
occasional error. A single example will suffice—the 
Loewenberg case. The Board of Foreign Scholarships has 
officially stated that evidence of disloyalty did not deter- 
mine its decision; and this must mean that the usually mis- 
understood matter of the professor's attendance at the 
Waldorf Congress did not operate as a loyalty factor in 
determining the decision. But the Board's statement by no 
means precludes the possibility that this same Waldorf 
Congress matter—harmfully misunderstood—may not have 
been considered under a criterion which calls for judgment 
about “‘the comparative abilities of the candidates to fulfill 
the objectives of the program.” 

The Association's fifth question was: 


5. Where evidence is considered which relates to 
possible disloyalty (under any selection standard), 
should the candidate receive an opportunity to con- 
front, cross-examine and rebut? 


*William L. Greene v. Neil M. McElroy, Thomas S. Gates, Jr., 


and Robert B. Anderson, 360 U.S. 474 (1959) at 496. 
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In elaboration, the Association made reference to the 
immemorial and pervasive principle of due process oper- 
ating in civilized society. By fortunate coincidence, it was 
possible to quote from an opinion of the U. S. Supreme 
Court released on June 29, 1959. Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, speaking for a majority, said: 

Certain principles have remained relatively immutable in our 
jurisprudence. . . . One of these is that where Government 
action seriously injures an individual, and the reasonableness 
of the action depends on fact findings, the evidence used to 
prove the Government's case must be disclosed to the indi- 
vidual so that he has an opportunity to show that it is untrue.® 


The sixth and final question was: 


6. Should the Board re-examine its procedures 
for the study of “raw files’’? 

The Washington Office recognized that it was not 
expertly informed about “‘disloyalty’’ files and their uses, 
but it noted the procedure apparently used in government 
employment processing. Here, the FBI files (the kind most 
commonly relevant) are (a) created by agents who may not 
evaluate them, (b) evaluated by other Department of 
Justice staff members or by security officers from other 
departments, and (c) read, only in the evaluation form, by 
the hiring officials. 

In regard to the Fulbright program, the Association, of 
course, had no idea whether FBI files or some other files 
were examined, But it was alarmed to discover a State 
Department spokesman saying that the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships receives “raw files’ and then proceeds “‘to 
sort out the gossip.'’ Concern rested upon the fact that the 
Board would surely not regard itself as technically qualified 
to evaluate raw files—a task for persons with highly 
specialized training. Also, the Association was troubled by 
the fact that seven of the ten present members of the Board 
are in positions of “hiring authority’ in American higher 
education. In the course of time these Board members may 
be required to consider as candidates for faculty appoint- 
ments some of the individuals currently before them as 
applicants for Fulbright grants. Admittedly, not every 
coincidence in life can be avoided. But there appears to 
be no justification whatsoever for giving educational ad- 
ministrators access to raw files gathered under government 
authority for uses related only to government affairs. No 
educational administrator should want such knowledge; no 
teacher should be subjected to the influence which such 
access must inevitably create. 

Thus, by July 7, 1959, the Association had presented to 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships its doubts about the 
relevancy of some of the standards and the adequacy of 
some of the procedures of the Fulbright selection process. 
Copies of the Washington Office letters were in the hands 
of the Conference Board and a copy of the last and most 
comprehensive: comment was also sent to Senator J. W. 
Fulbright in his capacity as Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. Serious thought was given to the 
obvious desirability of reporting at once to the membership 
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of the Association on developments up to this point. How- 
ever, it seemed clear that a report embodying mainly ad- 
verse criticism and such suggestions as a concerned, but 
“outside,” group could offer might not do justice to the 
remedial studies known to be under way by those charged 
with responsibility, Particularly weighty was the considera- 
tion that the Conference Board, itself an agency serving the 
interests of American scholars, was active in the review. It 
was the decision of the General Secretary, concurred in by 
his staff associates, that the larger interests of the Associa- 
tion and the profession would best be served by patience, 
and by reasonable postponement of a report. 


Review by the Agencies 


The Board of Foreign Scholarships ordered the review of 
the selection process on June 15, 1959. On June 23, the 
Conference Board of Associated Research Councils met to 
consider the general question: The Conference Board con- 
sisted of Dr, Arthur S. Adams, President of the American 
Council on Education, Dr. Detlov W. Bronk, President of 
the National Academy of Sciences, Dr. Frederick Burk- 
hardt, President of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and Dr. Pendleton Herring, President of the 
Social Science Research Council, and Chairman of the 
Conference Board. Dr. M. H. Trytten, Director of the 
Office of Scientific Personnel of the National Research 
Counci’ attended as a member of the Conference Board 
and also in his capacity as Chairman of the Committee on 
the International Exchange of Persons. The Chairman 
of the Conference Board made clear the gravity with which 


the group viewed recent events: 


The Conference Board has never knowingly recommended 
anyone considered unfit in any way to represent the United 
States in another country. It is because the Conference Board 
feels this broad responsibility so keenly that it is deeply con- 
cerned when its nominees are declared unacceptable by the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships. The preliminary screening 
committees share this concern 


A month later, on July 23, a joint committee of the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships and the Conference Board, 
with the chief staff officers of those groups, and with of- 
ficials from the State Department met to discuss the issues 
A working committee was appointed: Mr. Francis A. 
Young, Executive Secretary of the Conference Board and 
Mr. j. Manuel Espinosa, Executive Secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships. These men, assisted by State De- 
partment officials, were together in working sessions two or 
three times a week during the summer. Although no public 
notice occurred, there is ground for belief that higher 


*A footnote indicates ‘This statement has been prepared by the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships, in consultation with the Depart- 
ment of State and the Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils as a guide to its procedures for the selection of American 
lecturers and research scholars under the Fulbright Act. These 
procedures are subject to continuing review by the Board and the 
agencies concerned with the administration of the program.” 
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levels of authority, also, in the State Department and in 
the Senate Foreign Relations: Committee were interested 
and active in study of the situation. 

The joint committee of the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships and the Conference Board again met on October 5, 
and approved certain recommendations by the working 
committee. On October 12, the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships officially adopted these recommendations, thereby 
modifying a number of existing criteria and procedures. 
Early in November, representatives of such interested 
groups as this Association, the American Historical Asso- 
ciation, and the American Psychological Association were 
invited to meet with the Conference Board Committee on 


International Exchange of Persons, and to hear an informal. 


exposition of the new regulations. A staff member of the 
Washington Office subsequently discussed with the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Board of Foreign Scholarships the 
general and particular questions that the Association had 
raised in its letters of comment. Upon being asked when 
and in what form the new material would be publicized, 
the Executive Secretary indicated that the Board desired 
first to have the reaction of the academic world to the 
changed regulations, and then—in the light of the com- 
ments received—to make such further improvements as 
were feasible. An effective aid to obtaining academic 
opinion, the Executive Secretary said, would be the report 
which the Association staff planned to publish in the 


AAUP Bulle 


Selection: New Style 


The new regulations adopted at the October 12, 1959 


meeting of the Board of Foreign Scholarships, together 
with some new language for unchanged substance, are 
embodied in a statement entitled “Role of the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships in the Selection of American Lec- 
turers and Research Scholars under the Fulbright Act.’’* 
The headings of this document afford a plan for its study. 

“I. The Board of Foreign Scholarships.” 
C. 2. of “Role of the Board. . 


in the description of the composition and operations of 


In subsection 


significant changes occur 


the ‘Committee on Selections for Scholars and Teachers.” 
The membership of this all-important committee is in- 
creased from two to four. Membership will rotate in ac- 
cordance with the By-Laws of the Board—a desirable 
change, according to competent observers, affording flexi- 
bility and fresh points of view. And, most significantly: 
Applications of candidates who have been recommended both 
by the Conference Board and the respective overseas Com- 
mission, but who are not approved for selection by the Com- 
mittee on Selections for scholars and teachers are referred 
to the full Board for review and decision. 


In other words, in future situations like the Loewenberg 
case the full Board will be required to make a decision on 
the whole of the evidence and issues. 
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“II. Establishment of Selection Criteria.” Criterion 
“Potential contribution to the objectives 
Z the Program as set forth in “The Policy Statements of 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships.’’’ This standard is 
very similar to the standard number 6 noted by the Chair- 
man of the Board in his June 16 statement. When one 


number 8 reads: 


turns to the ‘Policy Statements’’> themselves for further 
light, one finds variations in this language, some of which 
are associated with desirable personal qualities such as good 
manners, dignity, and identifiability as a pleasant type of 
American citizen. There are no overt prescriptions of 
political or social orthodoxy, or of conformity. It can 
fairly be said that criterion number 8 will serve to reject 
only obviously unfit personalities, provided that the cri- 
terion is applied by Board members who feel secure 
against improper social pressures and who use vision in 
personnel decisions. 

On the other hand, it is perfectly clear that a Board of 
Foreign Scholarships which did not feel safe from the 
tides of prejudice, or which was defective in applying 
imagination to the judgment of human beings, could use 
this sume criterion narrowly and improperly. A — 
could be rejected because he attended a notorious meeting 
in the company of “bad” people—even if he went hen 
deterrnind to tell his audience of the error of its ways. 
Another candidate might be rejected because of his 
pacifism. The sequence of consideration might run: (1) 
Professor Doe is a man of sobriety, and will attend to his 
susoner of astronomy while in Norway, but (2) his 
personal principles are strongly pacifist, and (3) if some- 
one in ; ie reer? ask his opinion as a citizen, he 
might disclose his pacifism; conseguently (4) the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships should not assist in creating a 
situation which would embarrass the governments of: Nor- 
way and the United States as members of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization—a military alliance. 

There is, of course, no real solution available for con- 
flicts between absolute high principle and the practical nee 
of society to adjust to the facts of life having to do with 
survival. The point need not be argued, especially in a 

report addressed to the members of an Association that 
for forty-five years has been concerned with the vicissitudes 
of academic life. 

This much, however, can be said by the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors in explicit assertion of the 
rights of the academic profession—there should be no con- 
fusion, mystery, or concealment about the overriding factors 
in Fulbright program selections. Distinguished scholars 
will gladly serve on screening committees if they know 
that their judgments control selection. They will probably 
serve less gladly, but with a sense of duty, if they are told 
frankly that some of their judgments may be overridden by 


"First formulated in 1950; revised in 1952, 1955, and 1958. 
*The Chairman of the Board of Foreign Scholarships is Dean of 
the School of Law, Southern Methodist University. 
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considerations deriving from the fact that the Fulbright 
Act is in part an instrument of United States foreign 
policy. But there is a real question whether scholars will 
want to serve if the inadequately defined standard of 
“potential contribution to the objectives of the program” 
should again appear to be responsible for an inadequately 
explained reversal of a final recommendation by the Con- 
ference Board. 


Criterion number 13 reads simply ‘’Disloyalty,” re- 


placing the words, “a policy that convincing evidence of 
disloyalty to the Uni ad States will be regarded as a sound 
basis for the rejection of American candidates.” The great 
and important change, however, is that ‘disloyalty’ is now 
defined and a new procedure established for its evaluation. 

As to disloyalty, the chairman of the Board announced, 


on October 15, approval of the following policy: 


Loyalty: With respect to American applicants for grants, 
the Board believes that only loyal citizens should be selected. 
It is not the Board’s function to make determinations with 
reference to evidence of disloyalty in violation of law which 
comes to its attention. Such evidence will be dealt with in 
accordance with the section on commission of a felony of the 
Board's policy statements. 


and in further explanation: 


Commission of a Felony: The Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships would not knowingly select for a grant a person who 
had been convicted of or is under indictment for the com- 
mission of a felony. 

If the Board comes into possession of evidence of commis- 
sion of a felony by an applicant, it would feel obligated to 
bring such evidence, without recommendation or comment, 
to the appropriate agencies of law enforcement, and the 
pplication will not be considered further by the Board until 
the matter has been resolved. 

Any remaining doubts as to the position of the Board on 
the disloyalty issue seem to be resolved by a letter of 
November 19 by the chairman, Robert G. Storey, addressed 
to the Association, Dean Storey* wrote: 

One of the principal recommendations made by the joint 
committee and adopted by the Board was that the Board's 
policy on “disloyalty” as a factor in considering American 
candidates for awards under the program be restated to make 
it clear that this term is used by the Board to denote only 
activities in violation of law, and that any evidences of such 
violations that may appear will not be judged by the Board 
but will be referred for disposition to the appropriate law 
enforcement agencies, as in the case of any other felonies. 
The Board felt that since questions of disloyalty to the 
United States are outside the normal sphere of the Board's 
procedures for the selection of American Fulbright grantees, 
a revision of its policy statement was both desirable and 
necessary. It was also recognized that this clarification would 
prevent any implication that applicants who are not selected 
by the Board might be suspected of disloyalty. 


The new policy of the Board of Foreign Scholarhips 
with respect to disloyalty appears both to correct a major 
fault in the selection criteria and to suggest a new spirit 
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of precision in the statement of jurisdiction, standards, and 
procedures. The academic profession would undoubtedly 
be happy to discover that this new approach will in time 
be applied to other Fulbright program elements—such as 
criterion number 8 covering ‘‘potential contributions to . . . 
objectives.” 

Other sections of the 
Scholarships 
comment. 

“IV. Action by the Board. A. Basic Considerations,” in- 
cludes the statement: 


“Role of the Board of Foreign 
contain statements calling for briefer 


Board decisions are based on all the information which comes 
before the Board relevant to its established criteria. The 
Board does not add selection factors or criteria beyond those 
introduced at the initial stages of the selection process. It 
may, however, have more information regardirig a variety of 
factors than is available at earlier steps in the screening and 
placement process in view of the cumulative nature of this 
process. 


This statement appears to permit two different interpre- 
tations. It may mean that new understanding arises because 
“the cumulative nature of [the} process’ creates 

reaningful juxtapositions. For example, the significance 
of a particular candidacy may be augmented, or diminished, 
when it is brought into relation with the particular needs 
reported by a binational commission. Such illumination 
would be both natural and desirable. But a very different 
interpretation can be attached to the statement. It can mean 
that the Board is in a position to consider information from 
government files reported to it by the administrative office 
in the State De It could mean that a screening 
committee and the Conference Board would fully endorse 
a candidate, but that his file would subsequently have other 


part ment. 


information added to it by other hands. 

Apparently, the Board of Foreign Scholarships has not 
solved for itself the fundamental question of the use of 
government files—of the FBI or of other kind. Here 
again it would seem that the Board's best leadership toward 
a solution lies in the wisdom of its own decision on the 
loyalty issue. If government files indicate possible signifi- 
cant criminality of any kind, the candidacy could be sus- 
pended without prejudice until the — authoritie 
have made their judgment. If government files indicate 
noncriminal deficiencies in personality, wa ish behavior, 
and so forth, let this evidence be referred to the Conference 
Board and to the screening committees for 
since these groups have already been assigned rundamental 
responsibility for judging personal qualifications.’ 


-onsideration, 


But one fact seems clear. The academic profession will 
continue to protest, and may not wish to serve, a system of 
selection which creates a limbo where consideration can be 


as set forth in “Screening yee Related Procedures of the Confer- 
ence Board Committee . October 28, 1959," p. 10; this docu- 
ment has been “tentatively approved by the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships.” 
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given to information unidentified as to source, unclassified 
as to pertinence, a 
agencies who share the responsibility of judging. 

in IV B. a., deals vith the 
desirability of multiple nomination: 


and not even known to exist by other 
The new Board statement, 


If principal and alternate candidates are listed for the same 
opening, the Board may, in its judgment and in the light of 
information available, select an alternate instead of a prin- 
cipal candidate. It is the policy of the Board that cooperating 
- cies nominate, wher ever possible, more than one candi- 


Board will 
changes and in the of 


It is certainly desirable that the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships should. be ae’ to select among the r 

American scholarship. But multiple nomination 
not create i i hi 


should 
ght be occasional 
temptation to select between two es competent 


scholars on essentially non-academic differences, This possi- 


bility can probably be eliminated if the Conference Board 
presents its candidates in clearly ecteblidhed order of 
preference and does not offer candidates with coordinate 
endorsement 


A total innovation advanced in 


the new regulations 
appears to have | th 


en recalled for further consideration be- 
cause of doubts shih have developed in both the Board 
of Foreign Scholarshi ps 

lan, as set forth in t 
holarships . . ., 
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election Criteria and Procedure, and stipulated: 


Questions and problems arising in connection with the selec- 
tion of American olars are referred 


for study and recommendation to a standing Committee 


lecturers and research sch 


composed of representatives of the Board, the Department of 
State, and the Conference Board 
The Washington Office is informed that, almost im- 
mediately after the October 12 approval of the new regula- 
tions, certain doubts regarding the p 


One concern relate 
might discover itself to be, in effect, 


ences between the two boards—thus contravening 


t 
provisions that the Board of Foreign 


plicit statutory 
is to have t 


a concern relates 


C 
Conference Board: would that body be able to speak with 


spe 
a single voice if two of its members were serving on a joint 
committee which might be offering a “compromise” « on a 
vexed point? Finally, individuals on both boards might be 


embarrassed as members of the standing joint committee to 


which issues were referred “for study and recommend 


tion;’’ if they had already taken an importan 


issues in prior discussion. 
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The solution arrived at, as explained by the Executive 
Secretary of the Conference Board, is to have the joint 
committee exist and ready to function, as provided for, 
but to have the personnel selected on an ad hoc basis for 


the consideration of particular matters. Selection of the 
members frora each board would be by the chairman of 
each agency. 

The Association will certainly welcome the creation of 
this further advisory resource. Had it been in existence and 
at work in recent years, it is possible that there would have 
been no Loewenberg case. On the other hand, the existence 
of the joint committee may serve to bring to early and 
sharp focus some possibly fundamental contradictions in 
program objective. Obviously, one must await a perform- 

nce record by this important sub-agency. 


Matters of Personnel 


The Washington Office has been impressed by the 
weight of the human factors present in the Fulbright selec- 
tion problem, and has no reason to believe that the situation 
will or should change. The awarding of grants to highly 
individualized professional persons necessarily calls for 
judges who can use their own professional experience and 
standards to arrive at wise decisions. It would be folly 
to impose a mechanical or pseudo-empirical apparatus on 
the process of making top-level appointment decisions. 
Thus, while this report has so. far argued for precision of 
standards and for full and orderly procedure, there has been 
no implication that the selection process should be de- 
hienaeiend, And now, accepting the human element for 
its own good use, it is proper to examine some aspects of 
the agency personnel situation. 

No complaint has come to the Association about the 
composition of the screening committees, the Committee 
on the International Exchange of Persons, or the Confer- 
ence Board of Associated Research Councils. Nothing in 
our study of the situation suggests a need for searching 
inquiry, on behalf of academic freed th or of normal aca- 

nic procedures. This apparently satisfactory situation is 
not of course unexpected; virtually ail the persons con- 
stituting these groups are practicing scholars well grounded 
in the academic tradition. With regard to the professional 
secretariat that administers the business of the Conference 
Board, the Association's staff in Washington wishes to 
State its respect for that group's expert and devoted attach- 
ment to academic values. 

This report is able to offer only fragmentary observa- 
tions on the personnel of the International Educational 
Exchange Service. The Association's Washington Office 
encountered significant opinion in educational circles that 
the State Department had not always appointed to adminis- 
trative posts in the Fulbright program individuals whose 


"The three other Board members, by statutory 
represent the U. S. Office of Educatic 

student groups. 


requirement, 


re 
on, veterans groups and 
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experience and disposition were completely suited *> such 
a charge. It is to be hoped that recent staff changes, some 
of which are interim, will solve this problem. There is 
reason to believe, it should also be noted, that the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Board of Foreign Scholarships has 
contributed helpfully to the framing of new regulations. 
The International Educational Exchange Service has cer- 
tainly been most willing to discuss frankly matters of 
mutual interest with representatives of the Association. 

The Washington Office has refrained from presenting 
in its formal statements to the agencies concerned any 
opinion about the personnel of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, and has confined itself to oral comment, off 
the record. Furthermore, even these remarks were ad- 
dressed to questions of categorical sufficiency rather than to 
matters of personal qualification. These reticences were 
intended to make clear the Association's desire to approach 
the problem of Board personnel as objectively as possible, 
and at the same time to permit necessary frankness. 

The first serious personnel deficiency in the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships is the minimal and incidental repre- 
sentation of subject matter scholarship on the Board. All 
seven institutionally connected representatives* of higher 
education are either presidents or deans—that is, educa- 
tional administrators. But the functions of the Board are 
not administrative., They are scholarly. They have to do 
with the substance’ of an educational program, and with 
the selection of participating scholars. What administra- 
tion there ¥ the Act assigns to the Department of State. 
The Board, it is true, has a supervisory function, but in 
the context of the Act, this responsibility is clearly related 
to matters of substance and of policy, and of normal ap- 
proval of administrative efficiency. 

Decisions about teaching and research programs and 
appointments, in the best American practice, are controlled 
by the persons who carry on these activities. Review and 
validation may occur at administrative levels, but always 
with due regard to well-established distinctions between 
academic and administrative concerns. Contrariwise, in the 
Fulbright program, the scholarly judgments of the screen- 
ing committees and of the Committee on the International 
Exchange of Persons are sent up for unappealable review 
by a group not categorically scholarly in nature. 

t is to be hoped that consideration will not have to be 
given to an argument that administratively experienced 
persons are better suited than scholarly persons to super- 
vise the delicate integration of international scholarly ex- 
change with national foreign policy. 

A second serious deficiency relates to institutional rep- 
resentation. A Board that sits in judgment upon the rec- 
ommendations of the eminent scholars who serve on the 
screening committees should draw its membership chiefly 
from colleges and universities where it is daily business 
to deal with scholars of national and international eminence. 
For example, one might expect that the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships would draw several of its members from 
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institutions holding membership in the Association of 
American Universities—a group of institutions comprising 
most of the universities that are noted for the high quality 
of their programs for advanced degrees. Actually, there 
are only two members of the current Board of Foreign 
Scholarships who are affiliated with institutions within the 
Association of American Universities. By a less snecific 
criterion, but with essential fairness, one notes thai the 
jury deciding who among American scholars shall teach 
and study abroad does not include one representative from 
a small group, say ten in number, of the chief institutions 
of higher education in the United States. 


The Future 


This report informs the members of the Association 
of the considerable success which seems to have attended 
the work of the Board of Foreign Scholarships, the State 
Department, and the Conference Board in their joint 
efforts to improve the selection criteria and procedures 
of the Fulbright program. It is clear that gratitude is 
due these agencies. It is equally clear that ambiguities 
and contradictions still exist. These defects, which have 
been described in some detail, can be restated in summary 


form: 


1. A vague criterion 


lence 


2. Secret evic 
3. Failure to match Board appointments to Board func- 


tions 


The vague criterion is chiefly embodied in standard of 
selection number 8 which refers to the “objectives” of 
the Fulbright program; but this criterion is only a point 
of focus for a pervasive view—the idea that the inter- 
national exchange of scholars is a device for enhancing 
the reputation of our country and furthering useful general 
intercourse among nations. The idea is present in much 
of the program literature, it may be implicit in the Ful- 
bright statute itself, it is certainly fully established in the 
Smith-Mundt Act which gave the program~ permanence 
by authorizing use of general government funds. And 
there is of course nothing innately wrong with the idea. 
But what has not been made clear to the American academic 
world is that these essentially non-scholarly purposes play 
an important part in both, programming and selection. 
Applicants are permitted to assume that selection is based 
almost entirely upon competition embracing scholarly 
attributes; yet other elements obviously have weight. The 
Board of Foreign Scholarships should state this fact 
without ambiguity, and with such detailed explanation as 
may be proper. 
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The secret evidence problem arises from the willingness 
of the Board to consider information which has not been 
assessed by the screening committees or the Conference 
Board. The solution here would seem to be relatively 
easy, since it could be based upon the Board's wise ap- 
proach to the evidence of “disloyalty.” Any kind of rarely 
encountered evidence which relates to criminal conduct is 
to be referred for conclusive action or non-action to law 
enforcement agencies. It is only necessary further to 
provide that other matters, some admittedly delicate and 
personal, should be referred to the agency of first judg- 
ment. The Board of Foreign Scholarships has announced 
that it judges all the evidence together, as a matter of 
principle. The Board surely does not wish to charge 


screening committees with responsibility for judgment on 


personal quality while depriving them of pertinent evi- 
dence, in contradiction of its own principle of full context. 

The failure to match appointment to function is evi- 
denced by the fact that the general appointees on the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships have present status as educa- 
tional administrators, although individuals among them 
may also incidentally have distinction in learning. Until 
this situation is corrected—until scholars choose scholars— 
the academic world will remain uneasy. And even an 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction could have disastrous results. 
If only 10 per cent of our best scholars become reluctant 
to submit to judgment by an inappropriately constituted 
Board, it would mean that the United States would be 
entering, handicapped, an arena where competition, though 
honorable and productive, is none the less severe. The 
fraternity of civilized peoples may be unwilling to recognize 
our scholarly leadership if some of our chief champions are 
absent from the field. And so perhaps the most hopeful 
element in the events of the past eight months has been the 
announced willingness of the State Department to receive 
thoughtful suggestions relating to persons who might 
serve usefully on the Board. The American Association 
of University Professors will, in order to cultivate this 
increased awareness of the importance of Board personnel, 
take every opportunity to encourage the subject matter 
learned societies to offer recommendations to the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Service. 

The proof of any regulation is its application. The 
Association will therefore follow with interest the particu- 
lar decisions made by the Board of Foreign Scholarships 
in the spirit, and within the form, of its new understanding 
of its work. The Washington Office will, if further 
cases take shape, make further inquiry and further report. 
Presently the situation appears hopeful, but admittedly 
there is work to be done. As one distinguished scholar 
said after his study of the situation: “We have seen a 
notable victory, but we have a continuing problem.” 
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Revision of Salary Grading Tables 


An Announcement by Committee Z on the 


Economic Status of the Profession 


The Subcommittee on Standards, in its meeting in 
December, 1959, considered the desirability of announcing 
in this Spring Issue of the Bulletin revised grading tables 
for the salary grading program for 1960-61. It had been 
contemplated from the very outset that the grading tables 
devised for 1958-59 and 1959-60 would be revised after 
these first two years, in line with the general objective 
that faculty salaries be doubled within ten years. 

Such doubling over ten years implies an annual increase 
by approximately seven per cent on the average. Thus it 
would not be unreasonable at this time to prepare new 
grading tables approximately 15 per cent above those now 
in use. The Committee decided, however, to defer action 
until the returns of the salary survey now in progress can 
be analyzed. Although our grading tables represent 


. . » forget the egos long indulged 


standards we try to achieve, not standards that have been 
achieved, the Committee will continue to take into account 
“the realities of the situation”. Hence, the Committee will 
first complete its analysis of current salary practices, and 
then, on the basis of the results, will develop the grading 
tables for 1960-61. 

Officers of administration in institutions of higher 
education who wish to refer to standard scales in preparing 
their budgets for 1960-61 will make no serious mistake if 
they go on the assumption that the standards will be raised 
by as much as ten or fifteen per cent, at least for the 
average salaries in the higher ranks. 


Fritz MACHLUP (Economics) 
The Johns Hopkins University, Chairman 


Concern for the general welfare moved our founding fathers to one of the 
noblest efforts in government which the world has seen. Their aspiration for the 
future marks all modern history. Their concept of the general good is the moving 
force behind the gigantic American effort in education. It is fundamental to our 


function as teachers, and, as such, it must increasingly concern us as a profession. 
In the face of its condsideration, conflicting interests must find in compromise a 
common ground. Petty conflicts must yield to the larger significance of principle. 
Professional devotion to one’s field of scholarly research and communication is 
greatly to be praised. That, in a world of material powers and pressures, one 
should carry his lance in behalf of abstract science is a heartening thing. But that 
teachers should be unaware of the relation of all disciplines impairs the cohesion 
essential to a profession, and denies to each member that fine sense of solidarity 
which a great profession should provide. 


Professors are individualists. Let them continue to be so within the cloistered 
walls of their instruction, but, in such a day as this, no more constructive thing 
could be effected in the cause of higher education than that we who are members 
of the academic profession should put aside our prejudiced allegiance, forget the 


egos long indulged, and unite our effort in the common cause of those who pledge 
their honest devotion through education to the defense of the future. ‘When the 
world is at its worst, then education must be at its best.'’ A new unanimity, a 
renewed declaration of faith, a new reciprocity in the acknowledgement and utiliza- 


tion of our resources would give to our profession new courage and new power in 
the fulfillment of the stupendous obligation which confronts it. 


From “United, We Stand,” by Blanche H. Dow, Bulletin, December, 1942, 


p. 648. 
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AID to the ARKANSAS 


PROFESSORS 


Members and friends of the Association are again urged 


to inform appointing officers of the availability of the 
Arkansas professors whose appointments were canceled in 
July, 1959 because they resisted the objectionable State 
law known as Act 10 of 1958." This law requires teachers 
in state-supported schools and colleges of Arkansas to file 
affidavits listing the organizations to which they have be- 
longed or contributed for the past five years. Act 10 was 
apparently intended to identify members of the NAACP, 
but its language makes it applicable to memberships in all 
types of organizations—treligious, political, social, and pro- 
fessional. 

The resources of the Association's Academic Freedom 
Fund are being used to assist the teachers in meeting the 
emergencies created by these unfortunate dismissals. By a 
unanimous vote, the Governing Board of the Fund granted 
loans to Professor Max F. Carr, Miss Thelma W. Taylor, 
and Mr. William W. Dodgen for the purpose of meeting 
A small 


loan was made to Professor Frederick F. Friedmann to de- 


living expenses for the current academic year 


fray the costs of. removal to New York, and another to 
Professor John L. McKenney for travel expenses in seeking 
a new position. The loans are repayable if salaries or dam- 
ages are recovered from the Arkansas institutions which 
terminated their contracts. 

In spite of the lateness of the dismissal actions (July 15, 
1959), the Association and other energetic supporters of 
academic freedom were successful in placing two of the 
non-filing teachers in temporary positions: Professor 
Friedmann was appointed Robert D. Campbell Visiting 
Professor of Philosophy at Wells College in Aurora, New 
York; and Professor McKenney accepted a one-year term 
appointment as Associate Professor of Philosophy at Hamp- 
den-Sydney College in Virginia. 

The three Arkansas teachers who did not find acceptable 
positions for the current academic year, 1959-60, have 
applied themselves diligently to advanced studies in their 
special fields. While maintaining residence in Arkansas in 
order to participate in litigation to test the constitutionality 
of Act 10, Professor Carr has continued his practice and 
study of piano. Miss Taylor is spending the year in the 
vicinity of Columbia University, where she is working to- 
ward a doctorate in philosophy. Mr, Dodgen is taking 


For an account of the Arkansas statute and the Association's 
initial assistance to the displaced teachers, see AAUP Bulletin, 
Autumn, 1959, pages 342-345. 
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advanced courses in art at the California School of Fine 
Arts in San Francisco. 

Utilizing Chapter Letters, correspondence with individ- 
uals, and this present statement, the Association is en- 
deavoring to assist the five dismissed teachers in finding 
permanent positions or term appointments of sufficient 
length to permit secure reestablishment in’ the academic 
profession. The following brief career résumés are pub- 
lished with the permission of the teachers. 

Professor F. G. Friedmann was born in Germany in 
1912, and attended the Universities of Munich, Freiburg, 
and Rome. He received the degrees of Doctor of Literature 
(1936) and Doctor of Philosophy (1937) from the Uni- 
versity of Rome. After a year of teaching at Liceo Classico 
Giulio Cesare in Rome (1937-38), he joined the faculty of 
Lambuth College in Tennessee (1940-43) and of Murray 
State College in Kentucky (1943-46). He was appointed 
Assistant Professor at the University of Arkansas in 1946, 
and was a Professor at the time of his enforced separation 
from that University in 1959. Professor Friedmann has 
lectured at Princeton University, Harvard University, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Collegio de Mexico, and University of 
Munich, He was appointed Fulbright Research Professor 
in Italy (1950), and was the recipient of three grants by 
the Rockefeller Foundation (1951, 1952, and 1957) and 
one grant by the Center for International Studies of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (1953). During the 
summer session of 1960, Professor Friedmann will serve as 
Visiting Professor of Philosophy at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. His publications, written in several languages, have 
appeared in scholarly journals of Italy, Germany, Mexico, 
and the United States. Professor Friedmann states that in 
addition to his teaching and writing in the traditional areas 
of philosophy, he is interested “in a philosophical approach 
to social and cultural questions. My particular interest at 
present is in American studies, which I approach from the 
point of view of a comparison of cultures,”’ Professor 
Friedmann’s present address is Wells College 
New York. 


Professor Max F. Carr was born in 1920, and he has 


, Aurora, 


taught piano and related subjects at Trinity University, San 
Antonio (1949-1955), and at the University of Arkansas 
(1955-1959). He is married and has two children. His 
degrees are from Miami University, Ohio (B.Mus., Piano, 
1942) and Manhattan School of Music, New York 
(M.Mus., Piano, 1949). Professor Carr has performed 
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in solo and ensemble xecitals in New York, Texas, Arkan- 
sas, and in numerous cities throughout the Mid-west. He 
has served as accompanist for such artists as Angna Enters, 
Irra Petina, Robert Weede, and Martial Singher. He 
states that he is primarily interested in a liberal arts col- 
lege which “combines scholarship with moral and intel- 


lectual responsibility—one with an active area in the fine 
arts or music or interested in developing such.’” His present 
address is Route 2, West Fork, Arkansas. 

Professor John L. McKenney was born in 1926. He 
was graduated from Ohio Wesleyan University (B.A. with 
honors, 1948), having previously attended Kenyon College, 
Ohio. Mr. McKenney’s graduate study was at the Ohio 
State University (M.A., 1949; Ph.D., 1952). He was a 
visiting Assistant Professor at the University of Texas 
(1952-53), an Instructor and later Assistant Professor at 
the University of Arkansas (1953-59), and may currently 
be addressed at Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Syd- 
ney, Virginia. Professor McKenney's major field of interest 
is ethics and social philosophy, but he has taught all stand- 
ard offerings except esthetics and philosophy of science. 
Philosophy of educatjon, western civilization, and humani- 
ties are inter-disciplinary areas in which he has also worked. 
Bibliography and vita are available directly from Professor 
McKenney or through the Washington Office. 

Miss Thelma W. Taylor was born in 1926, and her de- 
grees are from the University of Arkansas (B.A., 1955) 
and Columbia University (M.A., 1956). She has com- 
pleted residence requirements for the Ph.D. at Columbia. 
She has served as Instructor in Philosophy at Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater (1956-1957), and at the Uni- 
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versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville (1958-1959). Miss Taylor 
is a member of Phi Beta Kappa and Psi Chi, and she has 
been the recipient of the following awards: a National 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship (1954-1955), a Gotisberger 
Fellowship at Columbia University (1955-1956), and a 
Stanford Graduate Honors Fellowship (1955-1956). She 
has taught courses in esthetics (her special field), con- 
temporary philosophy, elementary logic, humanities, western 
civilization, and reflective thinking. Her present address 
is c/o General Delivery, Miller Place, Long Island, New 
York. 

Mr. William W. Dodgen was born in 1928. He was 
graduated from Drury College, Missouri (A.B., 1953), and 
the University of Wichita, Kansas (M.F.A., 1956). He was 
an Instructor in Art at the University of Wichita (1954- 
1956) and at the Arkansas Polytechnic College, Russellville 
(1958-1959), and he has lectured at art museums in Mis- 
souri and Kansas. His works have been exhibited in gal- 
leries and museums (including two one-man shows) in the 
states of Washington, Missouri, and Kansas. Mr. Dodgen's 
present address is 1510 Jackson Street, San Francisco 9, 
California. 

Bulletin readers are urged to transmit the information 
contained in this statement to depariments of philosophy, 
music, and art, or to inform the Association's Washington 
Office of persons whom we should write in behalf of the 
dismissed Arkansas teachers. 


WILLIAM P. FIDLER, 
General Secretary 
February 1, 1960 


Any college or university, whatever its foundation, that openly or secretly 


imposes unusual restrictions upon the dissemination of verified knowledge in any 
subject that it professes to teach at all, or that discourages free discussion and the 
research for the truth among its professors and students will surely find itself 
shunned by professors who are competent and by students who are serious, It will 
lose the best of its own rightful constituency and will cease to fulfill its high 
ministry. The same results, disastrous to true education, will follow whether the 
restrictions are adopted voluntarily by the college itself, or are forced upon its 
administrative officers by a state legislature, an ecclesiastical body, or by powerful 
influence operating through trustees. The question of legality, and of good motive, 
is also irrelevant so far as moral and educational results are concerned. 

From the ‘President's Address’’ on the tenth anniversary of the conference 
which resulted in the organization of the American Association of University 
Professors, by Joseph Villiers Denney, Bulletin, February, 1924, p. 28. 
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Recent Developments in 


Staff Insurance Planning 


Economic security for college staff members through 
group insurance plans has advanced considerably over the 
past decade. What are the desirable components of a 
college's insurance program for staff members? The State- 
ment of Principles of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors and the Association of American Colleges 
recommends that an educational institution's insurance pro- 
gram include: (1) life insurance, (2) insurance for medi- 
cal expenses, including major medical expense insurance, 
and (3) disability income insurance covering periods of 
long-term total disability. This article discusses the cur- 
rent status of insurance benefit planning in the colleges. 
An article in the preceding issue of the AAUP Bulletin 
discussed recent developments in retirement planning.’ 

The financial resources available to a college must be 
carefully husbanded. In the allocation of funds between 
salaries and insurance plans, care must be taken that the 
insurance plans help the individual carry risks that he 
could not possibly carry himself, and on a more economical 
basis. Sound benefit planning can also assure the college 
that it covers risks that can cause staff members real dis- 
tress, but that it does not spend money for protection not 
seriously needed. As the college and its faculty consider 
establishing or revising a plan, it is important to give 
careful study to the needs of the staff, to define these 
needs, and then specifically to seek optimum benefits with 
the available funds. 

An appropriate question to ask, for example, is whether 
the largest amounts of life insurance shall be assigned to 
the younger staff members whose insurance needs are 


*“Recent Developments in Retirement Planning,’ by the same 
authors, AAUP Bulletin, Vol. 45, No. 4, Winter, 1959, pp. 502- 
512 

*Quoted from the foreword by John W. Gardner in Retirement 
and Insurance Plans in American Colleges, by William C. 
Greenough and Francis P. King. Columbia University Press, 1959, 
pp. v-vi. 

*Statistical information for this article is taken from Retirement 
and Insurance Plans in American Colleges, by William C. 
Greenough and Francis P. King. Columbia University Press, 1959, 
480 pages. This book discusses the philosophy and guiding 
principles of college staff benefit planning, methods of establishing 
plans, and plan provisions, and contains a survey of the retirement, 
life insurance, medical insurance, and disability benefits in effect in 
United States colleges and universities. A copy has been sent to 
each institution cooperating in the study. 


WILLIAM C. GREENOUGH is President, and FRANCIS P. 
KING is Research Officer, of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association of America. 
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usually considerable and will remain so for some years, 
or to staff members whose insurance needs have declined, 
whose children are grown, and whose earnings and annuity 
accumulations have become substantial. Or, another ques- 
tion: is the major medical expense insurance plan paying 
for the $50- or $100-medical expenses of one staff member 
while failing to cover another's expenses of $2000 or 
$3000? Such questions as these should be asked about 
each type of insurance coverage, for they can greatly 
influence the effective use of institutional resources. 
“Many college professors, writes John W. Gardner, 
President of the Carnegie Corporation, “are unwilling to 
concern themselves with practical business matters. They 
would do well to make an exception when it comes to the 
creation and adoption of sensible benefit plans. The 
faculty member may have limited power to control his 
college's decisions concerning one or another benefit plan; 
but he should be sufficiently informed to know a good 
benefit plan from a bad one, and to be an effective advo- 
cate of the kind of plan best suited to his institution. It 
is my own conviction that every college faculty should 
have a committee on retirement and insurance plans, and 
that this committee should have a rotating membership 
so that the leading faculty members would eventually be 


informed and discriminating judges of these matters.’"* 


Life Insurance. Plan 


What group life insurance protection do college staff 
members have? Approximately half of the institutions 
of higher education have life insurance plans, and these 
institutions employ approximately two-thirds of the teachers 
in higher education. Eighty-six per cent of the privately 
supported universities and 53 per cent of private liberal arts 
colleges have life. insurance plans. Sixty-three per cent 
of the publicly supported universities and 41 per cent of 
public liberal arts colleges have such plans. Table 1 shows 
the extent of life insurance plans among 980 institutions.* 
In addition to these plans, the survivor benefits of Social 
Security are available to the staff members of 97 per cent 
of the privately supported institutions and 84 per cent of 
the publicly supported institutions. 

A college life insurance plan is not designed to replace 
the staff member's own individual insurance arrangements. 
It can, however, provide basic life insurance amounts that 
materially assist the individual in meeting his insurance 
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needs. A group plan assures the individual protection 
without a medical examination, and it assures the employer 
that all staff members can be covered, so that the problems 
of destitute survivors do not embarrass the institution, or 
tempt it to place on the payroll persons whom it might 
not otherwise employ. 


Table 1 
Life Insurance Plans, Four-Year Institutions of Higher Education 


Institutions with Insurance Plans 


Teachers 
Per centof Employed 
Type of Institution Number Respondents (Approx.) Per cent 
Universities 
Public 63.0 33,508 57.6 
Private . 86.4 41,792 93.6 


Liberal Arts Colleges 
Public 41.1 4,367 44.1 
Private 53.3 24,665 64.1 


Teachers Colleges 39.7 4,170 42.1 
Other ‘ 39.8 Ls 9,768 64 5 
Total with Plans 51.0 118,270 67.1 
Institutions without 

Plans 8° 49.0 $3,030 32.9 


Total Respondents 8¢ 100.0 171,300 100.0 , 


Benefits 


The Commission on Faculty and Staff Benefits of the 
Association of American Colleges recommends that ‘‘insur- 
ance on a group basis should be planned in coordination 
with the death benefits accorded by the retirement system.” 
This is accomplished through the frequently used TIAA 
Collective Life insurance, or through graded group insur- 
ance, providing larger insurance amounts et younger ages, 
and grading the amount downward as the death benefit 
under the retirement plan increases and as families grow 
up and the need for protection decreases. Another method 
of assigning group life insurance is as a fixed sum, for 
example, $5,000 or $10,000, for all eligible employees; 
or the amount may vary by class according to salary or 
rank. 

In addition to life insurance benefits and the death bene- 
fit of the retirement plan, there are substantial monthly 
survivor benefits from Social Security. These benefits go 
to widows aged sixty-two or over; widows of any age 
with children under age eighteen in their care; children 
under age eighteen; dependent widowers over age sixty-five; 
and dependent parents, sixty-five or over for men, sixty-two 
or over for women. The gaps in the Social Security sur- 
vivor benefits should be given careful note: after the 
youngest child reaches age eighteen, there is no income 
for the widow prior to her age sixty-two, and the income 
from Social Security is by itself inadequate to do the whole 
job of bringing up a family. 


Other Provisions 

In establishing a life insurance plan, the college makes 
a series of decisions concerning (1) the classes of employees 
to be covered; (2) whether amounts of insurance shall be 
level for each class or graded down by age; (3) how much 
insurance shall be provided for each class; (4) whether 


the college should pay all or only a part of the cost; (5) 
whether there should be a waiting period before new 
employees join the plan; and (6) whether insurance should 
be continued after a staff member retires. 

Most plans cover substantially all employees (Table 2). 
The colleges generally recognize that no matter what a 
staff member's job is, or how long or short a time he has 
served the college, his death may leave his family with 
serious financial problems. It therefore seems appropriate 
to include all presumably permanent, full-time employees 
in the life insurance plan. 


Table 2 


Classes of Employees Covered by Life Insurance Plans, 
___ Four-Year Institutions of Higher Education 


Classes Covered Institutions Per cent 
Substantially All Employees 370 74.0 
Faculty, Administrative Officers, and 

Clerical and Secretarial 40 
Faculty and Administrative Officers 61 
Faculty only 11 
Nonacademic Employees only 5 
No Answer as to Classes Covered 13 


ASOnno 


Total 500 100.0 


About 80 per cent of the colleges provide for employee 
contributions to the cost of the group life insurance plan. 
Where level amounts of insurance are accorded to each 
employee class, the employee contribution is usually 
expressed as a monthly amount per $1000 of insurance. 
Employee contributions rarely exceed 60 cents a month per 
$1000 of insurance; the employer pays the balance, an 
increasing amount as the employee grows older. Under an 
insurance plan grading benefits to provide the larger 
amounts at younger ages, the gmployee contribution is 
normally set at an amount per funit of insurance rather 
than per $1000 of benefits. 

Most colleges bring the new employee into the insurance 
plan almost immediately. Plans often provide that 
coverage begins on the first day of the month following 
initial employment. This is the “immediate participa- 


Table 3 


Waiting Period Before Life Insurance Coverage Begins, 
____ Four-Year Institutions of Higher Education 
Faculty and 
Administrative 
Officers 


Nonacademic 
Employees 


Institutions Percent Institutions Per cent 


Immediate Participation 276 j 176 43.0 
One to Six Months 132 28. 167 40.9 
Six Months to One Year 26 5. 43 10.5 
Over One Year 15 3 15 3.6 
Coverage Begins on a 

Fixed Date 


Total 


Not Covered 
No Answer as to 
Waiting Period 


Total 
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tion” referred to in Table 3. A number of colleges 
require a longer waiting period for those groups of 
employees normally showing greater turnover in the early 
months of employment. 

Under a group life insurance plan, insurance coverage 
ceases thirty-one days after the employee leaves his 
employer. The employee has the right to convert his 
group insurance within the thirty-one days to any form 
of permanent insurance offered by the insurer, except that 
the disability waiver of premium benefit is not part of the 
converted policy. The conversion is made at premium 
rates for individual life insurance according to his then 
attained age. 

Two-thirds of the institutions of higher education do 
not continue group life insurance coverage for employees 
who have retired. Because of the high cost of insurance 
at the older ages, the college must expect to spend a sub- 
stantial amount if it wishes to sustain even a modest pro- 
gram of group life insurance during retirement. To 
provide $5000 of group life insurance after age sixty-five 
costs on the average $480 a year; the premium is $198 a 
year at age sixty-five and $970 a year at age eighty-five. 
In contrast, the premium for a person age thirty is $18. 
The college considering the continuation of life insurance 
for retired persons must weigh carefully the appropriateness 
of the expenditure in relation to the actual needs of its 
staff members, both retired and active. Over the years, 
as his children become self supporting and as the death 
benefit of his annuity grows, the staff member's pressing 
need for life insurance tends to diminish. A _ retired 
employee's needs are more in the area of benefits for 
major medical expenses or annuity income than for life 
insurance. 


Medical Expense Insurance 


Medical expense insurance plans usually fall into two 
categories: (1) basic hospital-surgical-medical expense 
plans and (2) major medical expense insurance. 


Basic Hospital-Surgical-Medical Expense Insurance 


Basic plans usually cover the early expenses incurred in 
the hospital for a sickness or injury. As shown in Table 
4, about 90 per cent of the privately supported colleges 
and universities provide an opportunity for coverage of 
employees under some kind of basic hospital-surgical- 
medical insurance plan. Four-fifths of these plans are 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield arrangements. 

More than two-thirds of the basic plans in the colleges 
are employee pay-all plans, under which the college pro- 
vides facilities for enrollment and payroll deductions of 
the premium but does not participate in paying the pre- 
mium. Participation in employee pay-all basic medical 
plans varies greatly from institution to institution; it is 
occasionally as high as 90 per cent, yet it sometimes runs 
as low as 25 or 30 per cent. Participation in plans where 
the employer makes a contribution generally runs quite 
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high. On some campuses, a choice of two or more basic 
medical plans may be available. Where Blue-Cross-Blue 
Shield plans are in effect, there is usually a choice as to 
whether to take Blue Cross only or both. 

Benefits under basic plans are either of the indemnity 
or service type, or a combination of both, Under an indem- 


Table 4 


Hospita!-Surgical-Medical Plans, 
Four-Year Institutions of Higher Education 


Institutions with Hospital-Surgical-Medical 
_ Plans 
Teachers 
Per cent of Employed 
Type of Institution Number Respondents (Approx.) Per cent 


Universities 


Public 64 86.5 49,280 83.4 

Private 55 93.2 41,724 93.5 
Liberal Arts Colleges 

Public 46 82.1 8.324 84.0 

Private 417 88.5 33,875 89.3 
Teachers Colleges 97 83.6 8,920 90.0 
Other 161 82.6 13,051 86.7 
Total with Plans 840 86.5 155,174 87.9 
Institutions without 

Plans 131 13.5 21.419 12.1 
Total Respondents 971 100.0 176,593 100.0 


nity plan, the policy provides for the payment of certain 
specified dollar benefits if the insured individual incurs an 
expense covered by the policy. Unless the individual 
assigns the benefits to the hospital or doctor providing the 
service, the benefit is paid directly to him. Blue Shield 
and insurance company plans are generally of the indem- 
nity type. Under a service-type plan, the benefit is in the 
form of services rendered by the hospital or doctor; Blue 
Cross plans for hospital care are by far the most widespread 
service-type plans. 

The service benefits usually provided by Blue Cross are 
for semi-private hospital accommodations. The care 
usually includes board and room, general nursing, drugs 
and dressings, laboratory charges, operating room charges, 
use of special equipment, and X-ray. Benefits usually 
provide for full care in semi-private accommodations for 
a specified number of days (thirty, for example) and, 
sometimes, half care for a further number of days. If 
private room accommodations are used, the member 
patient is usually provided benefits of a given dollar 
amount toward board and room charges. Premium rates 
vary across the country, reflecting differences in hospital 
charges, differences in the scope of services covered, and 
numbers of days of care offered by the plan 

Most Blue Shield plans provide for a schedule of bene- 
fits for surgery performed in or out of the hospital and 
for specific dollar allowances for visits made by the doctor 
when the insured patient is in the hospital. Blue Shield 
plans do not ordinarily provide benefits for doctors’ visits 
other than visits in the hospital. 


Major Medical Expense Insurance 
Because basic plans provide limited benefits, they are 
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not the total answer to the need for insurance protection 
against medical costs. Basic plans do provide for con- 
venient prepayment and budgeting of hospital expenses; 
beyond this, they also provide some measure of real 
insurance, since they not infrequently provide benefits 
reaching into the areas an individual could not handle with- 
out hardship. But many medical expenses do not fall 
into the categories covered by basic plans; where they are 
covered, the benefits may stop long before expenses stop. 

It was to provide a broader coverage of medical expenses 
and to help meet situations in which medical expenses are 
extraordinarily large that group major medical expense 
insurance was developed. 

Major medical expense insurance is a relatively new 
form of protection; strong impetus to the adoption of 
this protection in the college world was provided by a 
study conducted by the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association in 1956. Following this study, the Ford 
Foundation made an appropriation of $5,000,000 to TIAA 
for the development of major medical expense insurance 
and long-term total disability insurance for groups of staff 
members in higher education. The appropriation provided 
for the needed contingency teserves and developmental 
expenses. Major medical coverage is growing fast. One- 
third of the publicly and privately supported universities 
now have major medical plans and one-fifth of liberal 
arts colleges have such plans. Major medical plans may 
be added as a supplement to a basic plan or can be designed 
to provide the entire medical expense insurance program. 
Three-fourths of the major medical plans in the colleges 
are carried as an addition to a basic plan. Table 5 shows 
the number of major medical expense plans in effect in 
1959. 


Table $ 


Group Major Medical Expense Insurance Plans, 
Four-Year Institutions af Higher Education 


Institutions Having Major Medical 
Expense Plans 

Teachers 

Percent of Employed 
Type of Institution Number Respondents (Approx.) Per cent 


Universities 


Public 24 32.4 21,038 35.6 

Private 20 33.9 21,834 48.9 
Liberal Arts Colleges 

Public 11 20.0 1,531 16.9 

Private 99 21.2 9,130 24.1 
Teachers Colleges 23 20.4 22.343 24.0 
Other 32 16.5 4,914 32.9 
Total with Plans 209 21.7 60,790 34.7 
Institutions. without 

Plans 753 78.3 114,425 65.3 
Total Respondents 962 100.0 175,215 100.0 


An “optimum major medical plan” for educational 
institutions was developed by TIAA as a result of its 
1956 college survey. The optimum plan is designed to 
meet college needs as outlined by the institutions, and seeks 
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an optimum arrangement between benefits provided and 
costs. 

The optimum pian may be added to an existing base 
plan such as Blue Cross-Blue Shield or it may be adopted 
as the single, comprehensive health insurance plan at an 
educational institution. These are its main features: 

1. A cash deductible amount of $100. A benefit period is 

established when an insured employee or dependent 
has, within three months or less, incurred covered ex- 
penses of more than $100 in addition to any base plan 
benefits. All covered expenses for one individual, re- 
gardless of cause, are used in satisfying this $100 
amount. 


N 


A coinsurance basis of 20 per cent. During the benefit 
period the major medical plan pays 80 per cent of all 
covered expenses incurred by the insured individual 
above the $100 cash deductible amount and not reim- 
bursed by any base plan. The individual pays the 
balance himself. 

3. Duration of benefit period. An insured individual's 
benefit period, figured from the date of the first ex- 
pense used to satisfy his deductible, continues for three 
years or until the end of a three-month period during 
which covered expenses, exclusive of any paid by a 
base plan, have not exceeded $50. A new benefit period 
is established, however, as soon as the insured individ- 
ual has again paid the $100 cash deductible amount 

4. A maximum benefit amount of $15,000. Each insured 
individual is covered initially for a maximum of $15,- 
000. Whenever he has received benefits of $1000 or 
more, he may restore his original $15,000 maximum 
if he can furnish evidence of insurability satisfactory 
to TIAA. 

An actual example best illustrates the way an optimum 
major medical plan can absorb the impact of medical 
expenses. A professor was stricken with acute hepatitis, 
a liver infection. He was sent immediately to the hospital, 
where he was confined for seven weeks. His basic hospi- 
tal plan paid the full room and board costs of his semi- 
private accommodations, $1125, and also paid $2600 for 
drugs and laboratory tests. But this was only the begin- 
ning of the expenses in this serious illness. Special nurses 
were required, costing $2000, and additional medical 
charges and charges for blood transfusions, serum, and 
blood fractions came to $6850 more. As soon as expenses 
not covered by the basic plan were incurred, the individual 
himself paid a “deductible” of $100, and the major medi- 
cal plan then took over 80 per cent of the remaining 
expenses. The total expenses amounted to $12,575. Of 
the total, Blue Cross paid $3725 (30 per cent) and the 
major medical plan paid $7000 (56 per cent). The 
amount remaining for the insured to pay, including the 
$100 deductible, was $1850 (14 per cent). Had there 
been no major medical plan, this professor's bill would 
have been $8850 or 70 per cent of the total. 


Disability Income Plans, Short-Term and 
Long-Term 


Most periods of disability resulting from sickness or 
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injury are of short duration and do not constitute a sub- 
stantial threat to the staff member's source of livelihood. 
Through a variety of means, protection of staff members 
against loss of income caused by short-term illness or 
injury has traditionally been provided by many colleges 
and universities. On the other hand, when a long-term 
total disability strikes, the economic impact on the victim 
and his family is usually tragic. Relatively few disabili- 
ties run beyond six months, but of those that do, some last 
for five, ten, twenty, or more years. 


Short-Term Disabilities 


Protection of staff members against loss of earnings 
during periods of sickness or injury lasting from a few 
days to six months is usually achieved in the colleges 
through salary continuation programs, either formal 
(stated in writing) or informal. Only a few institutions 
use insurance to provide income benefits for short-term 
disabilities. Many college employees are covered under 
Workmen's Compensation laws that provide income bene- 
fits for injuries arising in the course of employment, and 
for occupational illnesses. 


About 60 pe 
handle short-term disabilities informally, deciding each 


cent of institutions of higher education 
case “on its merits." Depending on the circumstances 
and on the judgment of college officials, the disabled staff 
member may be continued on full or part salary for a cer- 
tain period of time, depending on the funds available. 
When more formal salary continuation or sick leave pro- 
grams are in effect, they usually take the form of keeping 
the disabled staff member on full or part-pay for a specified 
number of days, months, or until the end of semester or 
academic year. Approximately one-fourth of the institu- 
tions of higher education have formal salary continuation 
or sick leave plans. 


Long-Term Total Disability 


The financial effects of a long-term total disability on 


the disabled staff member's family are usually more severe 


even than those caused by his death, because unlike death, 
the risk of total disability is covered by relatively little 
insurance to help the family through a readjustment period 
and to provide income thereafter. Instead, the former 
breadwinner becomes a dependent member of the house- 
hold, in some cases requiring continual medical care and 


special nursing. 


The TIAA survey: of the colleges in 1956 indicated that 
a substantial majority had been confronted with one or 
more cases of long-term total disability in the previous 
ten years and, in the abserice of formal insurance provisions, 
had attempted to meet cases in whatever manner circum- 
stances permitted. The absence of insured plans meant 
wide disparity, uncertainty, and hidden costs in the hand- 
ling of disability cases. 
tions to the general absence of formal plans for total 


There were only a few excep- 
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disability income. In some colleges, provision for early 
retirement for disability has helped disabled staff mem- 
bers, but unless the individual is fairly close to retirement, 
early retirement benefits for disability are seldom adequate. 

Since July 1, 1957, the Social Security Act has pro- 
vided for payment of total disability benefits to disabled 
persons between the ages of fifty and sixty-five; and since 
October 1, 1958, eligible dependents of persons receiving 
Social Security disability benefits are entitled to receive 
benefits. Under the “disability freeze’ provision of the 
Social Security Act, eligible persons who are totally dis- 
abled but who have not yet reached age fifty, and are thus 
not eligible for disability income benefits, preserve their 
insured status so that they may receive disability benefits 
beginning at age 50 and retirement benefits at age sixty-five. 


New Program 


The 1956 Ford Foundation appropriation to TIAA made 
possible the development of both major medical and long- 
term total disability income protection for staff members 
in higher education. 

The new group total disability coverage that was devel- 
oped for the colleges provides two types of benefits: (1) 
a monthly cash income benefit and (2) continuation of 
premium payments to the individual's TIAA-CREF retire- 
ment annuity. Institutions having a TIAA retirement 
plan may adopt the complete program or may adopt either 
of the disability benefits separately. Institutions not hav- 
ing a TIAA retirement plan are eligible for the monthly 
cash income benefit but not for the continuation of annuity 
premiums. 

The income and waiver benefits begin after the insured 
staff member has been totally disabled for a period of six 
consecutive months, and they continue during such dis- 
ability until he reaches age sixty-five. The monthly income 
benefits during disability may be set at half salary or such 
lesser amount as may be established at a particular college 
for its plan, but may not exceed a stated maximum amount 
per month, the amount depending on the size of the 
institution. 

The monthly disability income benefit stops at age 65, 
as does the benefit that pays the TIAA-CREF annuity pre- 
miums. At that age, the annuity payments to the individ- 
ual can begin, with the individual choosing whichever of 
The pro- 
gram provides the disabled person a combination of dis- 
ability and retirement income lasting throughout life. 


the various annuity income options he wishes. 


The disab:lity income benefits are integrated with the 
disability benefits of Social Security and Workmen's Com- 
pensation so that the individual will have a uniform level 
of benefits throughout the disability period. Through 
reducing the TIAA benefits by the amount of any Social 
Security benefits payable, the college is aided in providing 
a good level of benefits—at a realizable and practical cost— 
for the disabled staff member at all ages. 
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Conclusion to compete for staff, and to attract and to retain the able 
personnel they require. Consequently, about two-thirds 
of college staff members are now covered under group 
life insurance plans, and about four-fifths participate in 
a basic hospital-surgical-medical expense plan. Major medi- 
cal expense insurance, a new and rapidly growing protec- 
tion, already covers about one-third of college staff mem- 
bers. Income benefits during long periods of total dis- 
ability—insurance rarely available until three years ago— 
now offer protection against a financial hazard that could 
otherwise spell disaster. 


Staff insurance plans in institutions of higher education 
help meet staff, members’ economic needs: through pro- 
visions for group life insurance, medical expense insurance 
(both basic and major medical), and disability income 
| insurance. Through these group plans, the employer can 
Pg provide important benefits at a cost substantially lower 
than if the individual were to purchase the coverages on 
his own. And group plans make it possible to cover 
everyone, including those who would not be considered 


insurable were they to apply for individual coverage. , ; ; 
: PP’ g Each of the benefits has a dollars and cents meaning to 


The plans not only help the individual and his family the covered staff member. Each helps make the teaching 
cope with financial emergencies, they also help the college profession more attractive, 


. . . @ Soft heart and a soft head 


Dismissals fof teachers} after delays are more often 
caused by laziness and stupidity than by maliciousness or 
hardness of heart. When an instructor at the end of two 
years has demonstrated his unfitness for a position but the 
administration finds this out at the end of four years and 
acts at the end of eight, it has unjustifiably sucked the life- 
blood of a man, perhaps an incompetent one, before dis- 
carding him, but it has done this because of laziness or 


even good nature in not making a prompt evaluation, and 
stupidity in not handling the situation while there was still 
a valid way. A soft heart and a soft head may make a very 
cruel administrator. 


From ‘‘Super-Sleep — Academic Somnambulism,” by 
Mark H. Ingraham, Bulletin, February, 1940, pp. 20-21. 
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Instructional Salaries in 39 Selected 


Colleges and Universities for the 
Academic Year 1959-60 


A Study by the Committee on the Economic Status of the Profession, 
the American Association of University Professors. 
Final Report’ 


In this series of biennial surveys of instructional salaries 
in selected institutions, we have had no tale 
progress to unfold. 
nation at large, 


buoyant 
Amid abounding prosperity in the 
the struggle to restore the economic status 
of the profession—already gravely depressed by inflation 
when this series was begun in 1948—has been painfully 


slow and uphill. th 


As late as two years ago, in our sixt 
report, we expressed anxious wonder about the future of 
higher education in America. The vast increase in the num- 
ber of students about to seek admission to our colleges and 
universities was not counterbalanced by economic incentives 
calculated to enlist properly koopa young people in the 
teaching profession. The omens were not favorable: the 
re—still in sharp 


to the 


relative decline in saaitasi incon 
contrast, even in our selected group of institutions 
great rise in real income per capita in the conntey; the 
ability and readiness of business and industry to draw 
off a disproportionate share of each year's crop of college 
graduates and to raid the trained staffs of ote and 
universities with salary offers beyond compare, ‘consuming 
the seed corn of future harvests.” The ‘stop and g 
signs, we wrote, still flashed to the teaching profession ie 
signal to contract rather than to expand. The prospect 
of recruiting enough people of energy and ability to main- 
tain standards of excellence in the midst of massive enroll- 
ment did not appear assured. 
The evidence of change in the past two years now per- 
mits a somewhat less somber view. For the first time in 
this series, we can report signs that allow a tentative and 
conditional measure of optimism. If the large upward 
adjustments of instructional salaries that have been made 
in our selected institutions—selected to represent good 
salary practices—are fairly typical of changes in the country 
generally, if similarly large adjustments can be extended in 
the near future, and if the inflationary tendencies of our 


age can be held in check, the profession may yet be able 


*The Preliminary Report in this study, with detailed tables 
setting forth current salary conditions in the 39 institutions, was 
published in the Winter Issue of tue AAUP Bulletin, Vol. 45, 
No. 4, 1959, pp. 479-492. 
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to retain sufficient seed corn of the quality needed for 


The increases made in instructional salaries in our 
y 


selected institutions since our last survey substantially 
exceed those of any preceding biennium in our records. 


These increases have been of such magnitude as to improve 


appreciably the relative economic status of the instructional 
staffs. Moreover, while raising the salary level of << rank 
in every institution, the amounts have been distributed 
among the several ranks with evident thought for the 
restoration of sounder salary structures. In most of these 
institutions, adjustments for the upper a2 had wars 
somewhat skimped, perhaps in order that the limited fund 
night be applied 


to the beginning ranks where at 
seemed most needed f 


for recruitment. In the recent 


biennium, however, the percentage rate of salary increases 


has been generally larger for the upper ranks than for the 
lower, and the dollar amount of the increases been 
invariably larger for the upper ranks. As a result, and 
despite further rise in living costs during the period, 
salaries now at most of the surveyed privately controlled 


institutions—after nearly twenty years of deficiency—are 
ipproaching parity in purchasing power with the salaries 
of 1939-40 in the same set of institutions. Indeed, several 


ontrolled institutions and the 


groups of these privately 
group of selected state universities have achieved more 
than that parity; their salaries show gains, even for the 
upper ranks, beyond the rise in living costs. In the average 
for all ranks combined in the peueey controlled institu- 
tions for which we have comparable data for 1939-40, we 
can now, for the first time, report a slight gain beyond the 


cost of living adjustinent. Furthermore, by including at 
J 


current value the pension provisions at higher rates now 
made by most of these institutions, we find somewhat 


stronger evidence of progress toward placing the profession 


on a competitive level befitting its significant role 


pe ig é in Our 


nation. 
Improvements by these measurements are as yet too 


modest, in relation to the gains by competing occupations, 
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evidence of a rising head of effort to rehabilitate the 
economic status of the profession and to enable it to com- 
pete effectively for able personnel, these changes are 
hopeful at ..-ies that standards of quality in higher educa- 
tion may be tuaintained. 


II. Adjustment of Salaries to Living Costs 


In reporting the changes that have taken place in our 
selected institutions‘, we shall first present aggregated 
data, rank by rank, and for all ranks combined, as 
weighted mean salaries. These are base salaries in the 
sense that they are taken before withholding taxes or other 
deductions, and that they do not include institutional con- 
tributions to retirement annuities or other so-called” fringe 
benefits."’ 

In Table 1, we compare the salaries paid in 1957-58 and 
in 1959-60 on the 9-10 months basis in thirty-three 
privately controlled institutions as one group, and in five 


arge state universities as another. The percentage rates of 


é 


gain shown in this table in the latest biennium indicate 
quite clearly the stronger emphasis given during the period 
to improving salary scales in the upper ranks. In the 
privately controlled institutions, the percentage rate of 
gain for professors is notably larger then for any of the 
other three ranks. In the five state universities, the per- 
centage rates of improvement are much smaller in this 
biennium than for the privately controlled institutions, 
but the latter had lagged more in earlier periods (see 
also Table 2), and the dollar amounts paid in each rank 
in the two groups of institutions are now more comparable. 
In the state universities, the recent increases have been 
more strongly concentrated in the three upper ranks. In 
this, group, the percentage gain for instructors hardly 


amounts to the equivalent of the rise in the cost of living 


* Thirty-nine of the 41 selected institutions responded at a very 
busy season of the academic year in time for inclusion in the 
report. They are as follows: Amherst College, Bowdoin College 
Brown University, Bryn Mawr College, California Institute of 
Technology, University of California, Carleton College, Columbia 
University, Cornell University (Endowed Colleges), Dartmouth 
College, Duke University, Emory University, Harvard University 
(Arts and Sciences), Haverford College, University of Illinois 
The Johns Hopkins University, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, University of Michigan, Mills College, University of 
Minnesota, Northwestern University, Oberlin College, University 
of Pennsylvania, Pomona College, Princeton University, Reed Col- 
lege, Rice Institute, University of Rochester, Stanford University, 
Swarthmore College, Vanderbilt University, Vassar College, Wa- 
bash College, Washington University, Wellesley College, Wesleyan 
University, Williams College, University of Wisconsin, Yale 
University (Arts and Sciences). Of the other two institutions 
invited to participate, one reported too late for inclusion, and the 
second expressed regret that because of special local circumstances 
it was unable to respond this year 

* For each regional size- or type-group of institutions, the num- 
ber of persons and the weighted mean base salaries in each rank 
for each report year, 1939-40 through 1959-60, are shown in 
Appendix Table I. Weighted mean salaries, including institutional 
contributions to retirement funds, and the percentage of base 
salaries represented by these contributions are shown in Appendix 
Table II for each rank and group for three report years, 1939-40 
to 1959-60. 
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over this biennium. The values in the category of “all 
ranks combined’ reflect the changes in proportions as 
well as in the salary scales of the four academic ranks, 
and it is this factor which accounts, in both groups of 
institutions, for the relatively larger gains shown in these 
weighted means than those shown by a simple average of 
the ranks as such. 


TABLE 1—Weighted Mean Salaries of the Four Academic Ranks 
and of All Ranks Combined in 1957-58 and 1959-60 


38 Selected Institutions 

(9-10 months basis only) 
33 Privately Controlled 5 Large State Universities 
1957-58 1959-60 Gain % 1957-58 1959-60 Gain % 


Professors $10,276 $11,921 16.0 


Associate 


$11,259 $12,055 7.1 


Professors 7,463 8,351 11.9 8.039 8.695 8.2 
Assistant 

Professors 5,912 6,602 11.7 6,396 6,949 8.6 
Instructors 4,665 5,290 13.4 5,137 5,290 3.0 
All Ranks 

Combined 7,551 8,696 15.2 8,161 e777 335 


Source; Calculated from data in Appendix Table I. 


In Table 2, the relative purchasing power of the mean 
salaries of 1959-60 is shown in terms of 1939-40 prices. 
For the privately controlled group, the comparison is 
limited to the twenty-eight institutions for which we have 
consonant data for 1939-40. In calculating the relative 
purchasing power of 1959-60 salaries, the Consumer Price 
Index prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics was 
used. By September, 1959, the index had risen to 125.2 
(1947-49 100), a rise of 3.4 per cent since September, 
1957. Reduced to 1939-40 base, the index would read 
209.9 or a rise of almost 110 per cent since that pre-war 
year. 

From these calculations, there still appears to be a 
significant deficiency in purchasing power in the upper 
ranks of the twenty-eight privately controlled institutions 
taken as a whole. Only in the rank of instructor, and in 
the average of all ranks combined where increases in 
salaries of instructors and some gains in the proportions 
of staff in the upper ranks influence the results, has the 
weighted mean salary risen more than consumer prices; 
in the average of all ranks combined the margin is very 
small. It is, indeed, too narrow in the privately controlled 
institutions to indicate that this sector of the profession is 
yet receiving any significant share in the great growth in 
national income per capita during these two decades. This 
aspect will be considered in more detail later in this report. 
However, in the aggregate, the upper three ranks in the 
sample of privately controlled institutions—far from gain- 
ing any share of the real income growth in the country— 
have not even recovered the levels of purchasing power 
those ranks enjoyed in 1939-40. Moreover, there is now 
relatively less salary difference separating the beginning 
instructor from the mature teacher and scholar (see also 
Table 3). In the five large state universities, mean salaries 
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TABLE 2—Weighted Mean Salaries of the Four Academic Ranks and of All Ranks Combined in 
1939-1940 and 1959-60 in Relation to 1939-40 Purchasing Power 


33 Institutions 


(9-10 months basis only) 


Associate 
Pro fes fors 
Relative 
Mean Purchas- 
Base Ing 
Salary Power 


Assistant 
Professors 
Relative 
Mean Purchas- 
Base ing 
Salary Power 


Insti 


uctors 
felative 
Mean Purchas- 
Base ing 


Salary Power 


Re latin 4 
Mean Purchas- 
Base ing 
Salary Power 


28 Privately Controlled Institutions 


1939-40 $ 5,878 
1959-60 11,615 


100.0 
94.1 


$4,131 
8,300 


100.0 
95.7 


$3,189 
6,536 


100.0 
97.6 


100.0 
114.9 
5 Large State Universities 


1939-40 $ 5,162 
1959-60 12,055 


100.0 
111.4 


$3,624 
8,695 


100.0 
114.3 


$2,940 
6,949 


100.0 
112.6 
33 Privately Controlled and Large State Universities Combined 


1939—40 $ 5,591 $3,905 100.0 
1959-60 11,816 8,496 103.7 


100.0 
100.7 


$3,088 
6,732 


100.0 
103.9 


Sources: Salaries calculated from data in Appendix Table I; relative purchasing power estimated 
by use of the Consumer Price Index, Bureau of Labor Statistics, taking September, 1959 (209.9, 


1939-40 == 100) for the academic year 1959-60. 


in all ranks show gains in relative purchasing power. But 
the fact that 
significantly lower than in the 28 privately controlled in- 
1939-40 
state 


salaries in their upper three ranks were 


caution. 
still 
unduly depressed in 1939-40 as a result of severe budget 


stitutions in indicates the need for 


Salaries in these universities may have been 


cuts made earlier in the thirties 
b 


For this reason, we may 


on sounder ground to take the weighted mean salaries 


all thirty-three institutions combined as a frame of 
reference. By this aggregation, the top rank about breaks 
even on purchasing power, and the other two professorial 
ranks show extremely modest gains. For instructors, the 
gain is more significant. It is interesting that both the 
initial salaries and the rate of gain in this rank were closely 
comparable for these two groups. 

The aggregations in Table 2 supply a quick over-all 
measure of trends, but they obscure many differences in 
salary levels and in rates of development. Some of these 
variations can be shown in graphic form for the regional 
size and type groups in Charts 1 and 2, and they will be 
indicated later for the changes in median salaries, rank 
by rank, and by institution (in coded form) in Charts 3 
to 9. 


or type group of institutions has a bar which reaches from 


In Chart 1, each academic rank in each regional size 


the base line 0, representing the weighted mean salary of 
the rank in 1939-40, to or beyond the line 110, repre- 
senting the increase in the cost of living from 1939 to 
September, 1959. The percentage increase in the weighted 
mean salary from 1939-40 to 1959-60 is indicated by the 
solid black section of the bar. Deficiencies in purchasing 
power, as measured by the mean salaries of this group- 
tank in 1939-40 against the increase of 110 per cent in 
consumer prices, are represented by the blank section of 
the bar. Such blanks appear in the bars for the uppe 
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ranks in the Eastern group of institutions, cases 


still in surprisingly large degree, and it is the influence of 
these groups that produced the blank spaces in the bars 


the 


privately controlled institutions combined. 


for three professorial ranks in the twenty-eight 

The brighter aspect of the data shown in Chart 1 is 
the number of rank bars that now pass the cost of living 
line. Twenty-five of the thirty-six group-rank bars now 
show gains of some degree beyond the cost of living 
adjustment. In this respect, the change during this latest 
biennium has been very large. Two years ago, twenty-two 
out of thirty-six group-ranks failed to reach the cost of 
living line, then 103. Today, only half that number fail 
to reach the line that has meanwhile advanced to 110, and 


Whereas, 
only fourteen group-ranks, half of them 


in all these cases the gaps are much narrower 
in 1957-58, 
instructors, had made any headway toward increasing their 
real income and so meeting the competitive income advan- 
tages that had accrued to other occupations or professions 
over the period, today twenty-five group-ranks have made 
gains of some degree beyond the cost of living line, In 
many cases, especially in the upper ranks, the gains of the 
past two years run from 30 to 40 per cent—in one group- 
rank it is 48 per cent—of the gains of the preceding 
(See Table 3.) Though this 
acceleration in the rate of adjustment has been inequitably, 


eighteen years combined. 


even dangerously, long delayed, we can recognize the 
administrative energy, and the alerting of public attention 
But for the 
reach appropriate levels, persistent zeal is required. 


that have made it possible. adjustment to 

In respect to the darker side of the data on salary 
adjustments in the two decades, we concentrate our com- 
ment on two significant features. The first is symbolized 
in Chart 1. The empty spaces in the bars before the line 
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Chart 1—Increases and Buying-Power Gaps in Instructional Salaries 


The increase in weighted mean salaries frum 1939-40 to 1959-60 in comparison with the rise in consumer prices to 1959, by aca- 
j 


except as noted) 


demic rank and group-—34 institutions (9-10 month 


SIZE OR TYPE 
AND REGION acavemic' 


RANKS increase In Sacary cap L__] 


4 Small- 


5 Medium- 


N.E. and 
Middle Atlantic 


w 


2 Womens - Ae 


| 


5 Smalil- 2 
North Centra/ 
and Pocitic 


2s 50 75 100 125 150 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER 1939-40 10=COST OF LIVING® 


* Based on Consumer Price Index, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


* Academic Ranks: 1—Professors, 2—Associate Professors, 3—Assistant Professors, 4—Instructors 
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Chart 1—( continued) 


AND REGION acapemic' 


SIZE OR TYPE 
INCREASE In Scary capL__] 


RANKS 


4 Medium onc Lorge 2 


North Central 
and Pacific 3 


4 


4 Medium ond Large- - 
South 
3 


4 


2 Institutes of 2 
Technology - 
(10 or 1-12 months } 


28 Privately Controlled 2 
Institutions - 
(9-10 months only) 3 


4 


5 Stote Universities - < 


(9-10 months) 
3 


4 


0 25 50 75 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER 1939-40 


Sources: From data in Tables 2 and 3. 


* Based on Consumer Price Index, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
* Academic Ranks: 1—Professors, 2—Associate Professors, 3—Assistant Professors, 4—Instruc 
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Chart 2—Weighted Mean Instructional Salaries in 1939-40 and Increases to 1959-60 
By Academic Rank and Group of Institutions—34 Institutions 


(9-10 months basis except as noted) 


SIZE OR TYPE 


AND REG! 
939-40 INCREASE TO 1959-60 IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
| 


4 Small - 2 
Tt N.E. and 
Middle Atlantic 


atts, 5 Medium- 2 
N.E. ond 
Middle Atiantic 3 


4 
3 Lorge- 2 
NE. and 
Midale Atlantic | 
4 
| 
a 2 Womer's - 2 
N.E. and 
Middle Atlantic 3 
4 
| 
| 
5 Smolil- 2 | 
North Centra/ | 
ond Pacific 3 | 
| 
| 
6 8 10 12 14 


THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


* Academic Ranks: 1—Professors, 2—Associate Professors, 3—Assistant Professors, 4—Instructors 
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marked 110 are now found exclusively in the upper ranks 


of the Eastern institutions, long among the pacemakers 
for higher education in this country. What factors delayed 
their response to this aspect of our inflationary epoch? 
One consideration, certainly, is that in 1939-40 their 
salaries were notably higher than in other comparable 


regional groups; it has, therefore, cost these Eastern 
institutions more to raise their mean salaries by, say, 
99 per cent than it has cost the five small North Central 
and Pacific Colleges—which had the lowest mean salaries 
of any group in 1939-40—to raise their mean salaries by 
150 per cent. The force of this point is evident in Chart 


TABLE 3—Weighted Mean Salaries in 1939-40, 1957-58, and 1959-60 showing 
Percentages of 1939-40, by Rank and by Group of Institutions 


34 Institutions 


(9-10 months basis except as noted) 


Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Profes ors Instruct rs 
Per- Per- Per- Per- 
Number, cent- cent- cent- cent- 
Size or Type, age age age age 
Region and Mean of Mean of Mean of Mean of 
Academic Year Salary 1939-40 Salary 1939-40 Salary 1939-40 Salary 1939-40 
New England and Middle Atlantic 
Four Small 
1939-40 $ 5,941 100 $4137 100 $3348 100 $2395 100 
1957-58 9,969 168 7531 182 5818 174 4754 198 
1959-60 11,806 199 8563 207 6530 195 5441 227 
Five Medium 
1939-40 5,977 100 4128 100 3051 100 2119 100 
1957-58 10,081 169 7430 180 5910 194 1850 229 
1959-60 12,085 202 8503 206 6638 218 $372 254 
Three Large 
1939-40 7,163 100 5510* 100 3669 100 2337 100 
1957-58 11,013 154 7777* 141 5877 160 4592 196 
1959-60 12,192 170 8465* 6522 178 5407 226 
Two Women's 
1939-40 4,886 100 3509 100 2908 100 2080 100 
1957-58 8,708 178 6481 185 5528 190 4508 217 
1959-60 9,845 201 7307 208 6075 209 4984 240 
North Central and Pacific 
Five Small 
1939—40 3.855 100 2876 100 2534 100 1938t 100 
1957-58 7,983 207 6322 220 §321 210 4545T 235 
1959-60 9,623 250 7310 254 5969 236 oe 5185t 268 
Four Medium and Large 
1939-40 5,386 100 3748 100 2913 100 2070 100 
1957-58 9.834 183 7256 1° 5881 202 4526 219 
1959-60 11,498 213 8382 224 6707 230 5220 252 
South 
Four Medium and Large 
1939-40 4.815 100 3688 100 3081 100 2186 100 
1957-58 8,991 187 1722 193 5789 188 4473 205 
1959-60 10,364 215 7938 215 6633 215 5071 232 
New England and Pacific 
Two Institutes of Technology (10 or 11-12 month basis) 
1939—40 6,292 100 4271 100 3095 100 1947 100 
1957-58 11,509 183 8250 193 6467 209 4903 252 
1959-60 13,593 216 9194 215 6664 215 5172 266 
North Central and Pacific 
Five Large State Universities 
1939-40 5,162 100 3624 100 2940 100 2187 100 
1957-58 11,259 218 8039 222 6396 218 5137 237 
234 8695 240 


1959-60 12,055 
* Two institutions. 
+ Four institutions. 
Source: Calculated from data in Appendix Table I. 
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2 and in the mean salaries shown in Table 3, These data 
are needed to complement Chart 1. The measurement of 
the percentage rates of increase as applied in Chart 1 in 
relation to the change in living costs is an appropriate 
test for determining the extent to which an institution or 
group of institutions has maintained the purchasing power 
of the staff in this time of inflation; but it does not test 
the adequacy of the salaries paid at either end of the 
period. 

The second feature of the data on which we wish to 
comment also requires reference to Table 3. It is the 
matter to which we have alluded in earlier reports: the 
maintenance of financial incentive throughout the greater 
part of the career of a member of the profession. One of 
its facets is the extent of the salary-spread between in- 
structors and professors. Despite improvements of the 
past two years, the spread between the beginning salaries 
and those of the mature members of the profession is 
still much narrower today than it was twenty years ago. 
Whereas, in 1939-40, it was typical for the mean salaries 
of professors to be two and one-half to three times those 
of instructors, today there is no group in Table 3 in which 
the mean for professors is up to two and one-half times 
the mean for instructors. The stimulus of monetary 
incentive towards maintenance of professional effort is 
significantly lower than it was before the last war. 
Comparison of the top salaries paid professors in 
1939-40 with those paid today also suggests that there is 
now rather less monetary stimulus than formerly for those 
in full career. In 1939-40, there were, altogether, approxi- 
mately forty-seven professors out of a total of 2304 at, 
or above, $10,000 on the 9-10 months basis in thirty-three 
institutions (almost entirely in the larger institutions). 
Today, a salary at, or above, $21,000 would be required to 


the F 


CPAN BE in Real Ine me Relatizve to 1939-40, 


‘Associate 
Professors Professors 
Real Real 
Income Income 
Relative Relative 
Mean 1939-40 = Mean 1939-40 = 
Salar) 100 Salary 100 
28 Privately Controlled Institutions 
1939-40 $ 6,166 100.0 $4349 100.0 
1959-60 12,845 99.3 9129 100.0 
4 Large State Universities 
1939-40 $ 5,334 100.0 $3789 100.0 
1959-60 13,244 118.3 9518 119.7 


32 Privately Controlled and Large State Universities Combined 


1939-40 $ 5,895 100.0 $4146 100.0 
1959-60 13,014 105.2 9318 107.1 
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ntributions to Retirement Annuities, in 1939-40 a 


TABLE 4—Weighted Mean Salaries, including Institutional C 
: uv Academic Ranks and in All Ranks Combined 


afford equivalent purchasing power. In the same group of 
institutions today, with a total of 4362 professors on the 
9-10 months basis, there are just two appointments at 
$21,000 or better, and just nineteen in all at $20,000 or , 
better. Relative to purchasing power, then, the range of 

financial reward in this sample of our better salaried in- * 


stitutions is more constricted than it was twenty years ago. 
These diminished possibilities of material reward, even in 
an austere society, would have serious significance, since 
any dilution of the sense that services are valued will tend 
to weaken the sense of high calling; and if the exemplars 
of the profession lose their faith, wherewith shall it be 
renewed or they be replaced? But ours is no austere 
society. Amid our ever-expanding affluence, material 
factors exert ever greater force, altering, indeed, the very 
mechanics of dedication. 


III. Decline In Relative Income 


One set of reasons for qualifying the note of optimism 
we expressed at the beginning of this report is clear in 
the evidence and comment above. Though our selected 
institutions have speeded up their salary adjustments in 
the past two years, the privately controlled institutions as 
a group have not yet, after twenty years, quite won the 
struggle to restore purchasing power in balanced salary iv 
structures. Yet more than a mere equivalence in purchas- 
ing power with that of 1939-40 is now involved. In this 
interval, while colleges and universities have had their 
eyes fixed on approximating the rea/ income levels of the 
past, real income for the .nation as a whole has advanced 
rather steadily to much higher levels. If our selected 
sample is at all typical of the better institutions in the 
country, there is still much to be done to place higher 


d 1959-60, and 


32 Institutions 


(9-10 months basis only) 


Assistant All Ranks 
Professors Instructors Combined 
Real Real Real 
Income Income Income 
Relative Relative Relative 
Mean 1939-40 = Mean 1939-40 = Mean 1939-40 = 
Salary 100 Salary 100 Salar) 100 
$3345 100.0 $2237 100.0 $4205 100.0 
7203 102.6 5638 120.1 9394 106.4 
$3100 100.0 $2355 100.0 $3791 100.0 
7589 116.6 5737 116.1 9659 121.4 
$3274 100.0 $2274 100.0 $4054 100.0 


7371 107.3 5681 119.0 9510 111.8 


Source: Salaries from data for Appendix Table II; real income relative estimated by use of the Consumer Price Index, taking Sep- 
tember, 1959 (209.9, 1939-40 = 100) for the academic year 1959-60. 
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education back in the running. The need for the highest 
quality is generally acknowledged throughout the land. 
The growing complexity of our civilization, the penetration 
into new realms of science, both of the universe and of 
society, and the competitive exploitation of this knowledge 
in international affairs, all point to a need for education 
beyond our past experience. How to attain the financial 
conditions for high quality in both an inflationary and an 
expansive economy is still one of the unresolved problems 
of our national life. 

In September, 1959, total personal income in the United 
States had reached an annual rate of $379.6 millions, 
representing an increase of 9.5 per cent in the two years 
since our last survey, and a gain of 422 per cent since 
1939. Population, however, has grown by some 36 per 
cent since 1939. Per capita income, on an average, and 
on a current dollar basis and before taxes,* has risen some 
283 per cent above 1939. The decline in the purchasing 
power of the dollar has cut the real value of these current 
dollar amounts to less than half; with adjustment for price 
change, the gain in real personal income per capita has 
been approximately 82.5 per cent. 

This figure of 82.5 per cent gain in real income per 
capita is, of course, a statistical average. But it means that 
any group which maintained its relative position in the 
economy enjoyed a rise in real income very close to that 
rate. Available statistical data show that, in actual 
experience, there have been large gains for most occupa- 
tional groups. For example, average weckly earnings of 
production workers in all manufacturing industry had 
risen 272 per cent by August, 1959. Adjusted to real 
income terms, they were about 77 per cent above 1939, 
or close to the average gain in per capita real income. 
Average weekly wages of bituminous coal miners had 
risen 397 per cent; adjusted, this rise means an increase 
in real income of about 137 per cent.° 

These figures will suggest the profound change in 
Table 2 


supplies a rough clue to the degree of disparity between the 


income relationships in the country generally 


average gains in the country and those in higher education. 
The mean salary of college and university instructors, 
whose rank has done better than the rest, shows a real 
income gain of only about 15 per cent. It is interesting 
and illuminating to compare the change in income relation- 
ship between instructors and the two occupations cited 
above, although adjustment to a common basis for com- 
parison must be forced. In 1939, the average weekly wages 
of both production workers and bituminous coal miners 


* All of the income data presented in this report are, like the 
salaries of instructional staffs in the selected colleges and uni- 
versities, taken before income or other tax deductions. 

* Personal income, population, and wage increases calculated 
from data in Survey of Current Business, October, 1959, and 
Survey of Current Business, National Income Supplement, 1957. 

*Similar data for the regional size- and type-groups are given 
in Appendix Table II of this report, and in the Preliminary Report 
(op. cit., p. 491) Table X, where base salary and pension pro- 
visions are distinguished. 
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was about 45 per cent of the mean salaries of instructors 
in the thirty-three colleges and universities (Table 2) 
reduced to a weekly basis (assuming, for this purpose 
only, a 40-week year for instructors). As of August, 1959, 
average weekly wages of production workers were nearly 
67 per cent, and those of bituminous coal miners were 90 
per cent of the 1959-60 mean (not the beginning) salary 
of instructors—who in these thirty-three colleges and 
universities were still expected to have spent six to eight 
years in college and graduate school training. Two years 
ago, the differential was cven smaller—the proportions 
were 72 and 96 per cent, respectively. But it is still clear, 
as we wrote then, that the teaching profession now has 
a much narrower margin of initial reward for its long, 
arduous, and costly preparation, and for its later beginning 
of earning power. 

When we turn to compare the changed economic status 
of our teaching staffs with that of the most relevant pro- 
fessions, such as law, medicine, and dentistry, we need 
nowadays a somewhat different statistical basis for 
measurement of salary scales in colleges and universities. 
In recent years, a considerable extension of fringe benefits 
supplied by the institution, most notebly in the form of 
better provision for retirement annuities, has added some- 
thing to basic salaries of instructional staffs, and should 
assure better long-term material welfare. Retirement bene- 
fits cannot, of course, be counted in relation to the rise 
in the cost of living, for they are tied funds that add 
nothing to current purchasing power. It may be, too, that 
a continuance of inflation will diminish the real vaive of 
pension provisions. On the other hand, rising prices may 
be offset by accumulation of interest allowances, and by 
other fringe benefits beyond the retirement funds that we 
have the data to include. The other learned professions 
are’ largely composed of the so-called self-employed whose 
provision for retirement—at their own choice, however 
is out of net professional income. These groups do enjoy, 
generally, some fringe benefits in the form of courtesy 
exchange of service without fee, or at reduced fees. It 
seems fair to assume that these benefits, on an average, 
about equalled in value the much more limited provisions 


made by institutions for their teaching staffs in 1939-40. 


Though we do not have data for exact and comprehen 
sive measurements of all fringe benefits in each of the 
groups to be compared, we propose to take into account, 
where questions of change in relative income status are 
involved, the values for which we do have data from our 
sample of colleges and universities, namely, the institutional 
O.A.S.I. when 


towards annuities scheduled to begin at retirement age. 


contributions (including applicable) 
The aggregations for the twenty-eight privately controlled 
institutions and four large state universities for which we 
have calculable data on the 9-10 months basis for 1939-40 
and 1959-60 are presented in Table 4." As it. Table 2, 
and for the same reason, we also show the weighted means 


for these two groups combined. 
I 
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The increases in these fringe benefits in recent years, 
then, improve significantly the economic position of the 
instructional staffs in our selected institutions, In the 
twenty-eight privately controlled institutions, the relatives 
indicating real income in terms of 1939-40 purchasing 
power are raised above those for mean base salary in 
Table 2 by about 5 points for each rank and for all ranks 
combined. In the large state universities, where only four 
of the five shown in Table 2 can be aggregated on this 
basis,’ the increases are smaller but are still worth noting. 
In our comparisons with the other learned professions, we 
use the weighted mean salaries for all ranks combined in 


the aggregation of thirty-two institutions which, with 


annuity allowance, is about 6 percentage points higher than 


when calculated on base salaries alone. This value repre- 
sents the salary position of the instructional staffs in these 
institutions as a whole, and is appropriate for comparison 
with mean values (similarly composed of beginning, 
middle, and high career incomes ) in the other learned 


professions 


The data at our disposal indicate that the instructional 
staffs in our selected institutions have suffered a marked 


decline in economic status relative to the legal, medical, 


and dental professions during the two decades under 


review. In 1939, when the average salary for all ranks 
combined in our selected group was $4054, the margin 
separating them from the first two—both competitors in 
attracting able personnel—was very small According to 


a fairly broad sample survey covering this and other years 


to 1951, the mean net, professional income of non salaried 


physicians was $4229 and that of lawyers was $4391. All 
three were considerably above that of dentists, which was 
$3096. By 1953, when the mean for all ranks combined 
in the selected institutions was $6986—only about 95 per 


cent of the real income of 1939-40—the mean net pro- 


fessional income of physicians had risen to some $15,000 


and that of dentists to $8500," representing, respectively, 


gains of 86 per cent and 39 per cent in real income. It 


‘In one large state university, the formula for retirement an- 
plex to permit us to compute the mean values 
*"“Income of Lawyers, Physicians and Dentists”, by Willian 
Weinfeld, Surrey of Current Bu in pp. 5-7 

Income values for physicians and dentists as cited by Ruml and 
Tickton (after consultation with the Department of Commerce in 
which the series, cited above, was prepared), Teaching Salarie 
Then and Now, New York, 1955, pp. 80-81, 88 


ly, 1952, py 


*” According to another study, reported in Medical Economic 
October, 1956, pp. 110-129, mean net professional income of 
physicians rose from $4470 in 1939 to $18,122 in 1955, a gain 
in real income of 110 per cent 

"Calculated from data cited by the President's Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School, in its Second Report, Wash- 
ington, D. C., July 1957, p. 34. 

“The 1941 distribution is from “Size Distribution of Income 
since the Mid-thirties,”” by Selma Goldsmith, George Jaszi, Hyman 
Kaitz, and Maurice Liebenberg, Reriew of Economics and 
Statistics, Vol, 36, February, 1954, p. 4. The distribution for 
1957 is that prepared by the Department of Commerce, Sarre) 
of Current Business, July, 1959, p. 20. 
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seems highly probable that the net incomes of physicians 
and dentists have risen still more in the six years that have 
elapsed since 1953.'° For lawyers, too, the margin of 
advantage over our teaching staffs seems to have widened 
considerably from the 8 per cent of 1939. By 1956, with 
mean income in the neighborhood of $11,400''—represent- 
ing a gain of about 34 per cent in real income since 1939— 
lawyers were already 37 per cent above the mean for all 
ranks combined ($8341) reached in 1957-58 in our 
selected institutions. In short, all three of these professions 
now offer larger financial rewards than the teaching pro- 
fession which bears the responsibility for the quality of 


the basic training of the candidates for all of them. 


Another measure of .the decline in relative economic, 


status of the instructional staffs of our selected group is the 


income percentile in which their salaries fitted at the 


beginning and at the end of these two decades. The mean 
salaries, including annuity contributions, shown for 1939- 
40 in Table 4, place professors ($5895) in the top 4 per 
cent of all family incomes in this country as late as 1941, 
while by the mean salary in 1959-60 ($13,014) they make 
only the top 8 per cent of the latest available estimate, that 
for 1957. At the other end of the scale, the mean salaries 
for instructors fell in the top 35 per cent in 1939-40, but 
have declined relatively so that they can now be counted 
only in the top 42 per cent of the 1957 distributions.‘* Of 
the available distributions, those for 1941 and 1957 are 
the closest to 1939-40 and 1959-60, but by using them we 
understate the decline of the relative status of the faculties 
of our group of institutions, Personal income in 1941 was 
28 per cent above the average for 1939-40; and on a per 
capita basis the increase from 1939-40 to 1941 was 25 
per cent. If the smaller volume of income in 1939-40 had 
been distributed, instructional salaries would have been 
somewhat higher on the percentile scale, Similarly, per- 
sonal income for September, 1957 was 8 per cent lower 
than the consonant figure for September, 1959, and thus 
the testing of our 1959-60 instructional salaries against the 
1957 percentile scale tends to place them too high. The 
1957-58 salaries, shown in Table 9, would place professors 
($11,575) only in the top 10 per cent, and instructors 
($5245) in the top 47 per cent. Even if all family incomes 
had changed by the same percentage as personal income 
between 195/ and 1959, the 1959-60 salaries of profes- 
sors would be only in the top 9 per cent, while instructors’ 
salaries, which increased by about the same percentage as 
personal income, would remain in the same position as in 
1957-58. 

The salaries now paid in business and industry have 
contributed much to this profound change in relative status. 
Moreover, business and industry now wage a much more 
active competition for college and university graduates— 
so much more active, indeed, that college placement direc- 
tors in consultation with business and government 


recruiting officers have felt it desirable to set up a code 
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governing recruitment practices.'* Their representatives 


frequent conference rooms of college and university place- 
ment offices where the reading racks are filled with their 
brochures setting forth attractive opportunities that include 
in-job training, rapid advancement, and multiple fringe 
benefits. The beginning salaries that business and indus- 
try offer are well above those for instructors in our colleges 
and universities; the salaries they offer at the Ph.D. level 
exceed the mean for assistant professors and rival that for 
associate professors—even without counting their advan- 
tages in early “fringe benefits’ and in relatively rapid 
salary advancement. The following tabulation of average 
monthly beginning salaries in 1956-57 and in 1958-59"* 
indicates something of the measure of their economic pull. 


The percentage increase over the two years is also shown 


Mean Mean Increase 

Degree 1956-57 1958-59 Qq 
Non-technical 

B.A./B.S. $391 $429 97 

M.A./M.B.A. 429 490 14.2 
Technical 

BS. $436 $490 14.4 

M:S. 489 554 13.3 

Ph.D. 645 747 15.8 


These are average rates. In some fields, notably air- 
craft and research, average offers for both technical 
and non-technical personnel go higher, and maxi- 
mum offers are higher sti'l. It will be noticed that the 
largest percentage increases in average monthly salaries are 


for those with advanced degrees—truly the “seed corn’ 


" Principles and Practices of College Recruiting, The College 
Placement Council, Inc., Bethlehem, Pa 

An sual C lle ge Recruitment Sure) the Midwest College 
Placement Association, 1957, p. 27; and Journal of College Place- 


ment, October, 1959, p. 74. 


level for college and university faculties—and that, at the 
Ph.D. level, these rates of increase exceed the average 
gains of both instructors and assistant professors in the 
past two years. The margin of disadvantage is growing 
These rates of increase for beginners in business and in- 
dustry suggest insufficient supply to mect all demands 


IV. Institutional Differences 


Charts 3-9 indicate graphically, as in earlier reports in 
the series, something of the variety of salary experience 
within the selected groups of institutions, The bars show 
the median salary prevailing in each rank in 1959-60 and 
in 1939-40, in each of the larger groups of institutions 
Horizontal lines mark the median of the medians in each 
rank for these years. Each institution bears a code number 
arranged in order of the magnitude of the median salary 
of professors in 1959-60. These charts—indicating some 
of the institutional variations that occur, but not revealing 
the identity of the institution—modify the impression of 
uniformity that the weighted averages may create. It is 
evident that institutional relationships have not held con- 
stant over these two decades of rapid economic change. 
In several groups, institutions would bear different code 
numbers were the order of medians in 1939-40 followed. 
Another noticeable feature of the medians for these rela- 
tively homogeneous groups is that the institution which 
ranks best for instructors is not always at the top of its 
group for the upper ranks. Problems of recruitment with 


a more limited salary structure possibly influence this 


divergence. 

V. Salary Patterns in Large State Universities 
The five large state universities have provided the Com- 

mittee with complete instructional salary distributions 

by class intervals for each of the report years. This 


information shows how many members of each rank 


Median Salaries in 1959-60 and 1939-40 by Institution and by Academic Rank 
(9-10 months basis only) 


Chart 3—Six Small Institutions in New England and Middle Atlantic 
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Chart 4—-Five Medium-Sized Institutions in New England and Middle Atilanric 
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Chart 5—Five Large Instituzions in New England and Middle Atlantic 
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Chart 6—Five Small Institutions in North Central and Pacific 
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pss Chart 7—Four Medium-sized and Large Institutions in North Central and Pacific 
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Chart 8—Four Medium-sized and Large Institutions in South 
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Chart 9—Five Large State Universities in North Central and Pacific 
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TABLE 5—Weighted Median Salaries* of the Four Academic 
Ranks and of All Ranks Combined in Five Large State Universities 
in Three Reported Years, 1939-40 to 1959-60 


(9-10 months basis only) 


Professors R88 $5030 1283 $7410 1992 $11,800 
Associate 
Protessors 430 3620 5600 1472 8.700 
Ss is 30 125 41570 1538 7.010 
787 2160 1427 3560 1034 5,620 
{ 2853 3330 4845 4890 6035 8,320 
* Values rounded to the nearest $10 


received salaries within each interval; _ from 
$9000 to $9249. This information enable: examine 
the changes in salary patterns in this group over the 


twenty-year period. Table 5 shows the medians of thes 
combined distributions for the beginning, middle and end 
of the P riod, Tabl 6 indi ates the vains, and Charts 
10-13. show the “more than" cumulation curves for 
1939-40, 1949-50, and for 1959-60 

The gains in salary levels are shown in Table 6, both 
in dollars and percentages, for each of the two decades 


and for the whole period. In_ the first decade, salary 


adjustments were particularly laggard. By 1949-50, salary 
increases were much less than the rise in living costs 

which, by Septemb 1949, was 72 per ‘cent—and_ bore 
littl | to tl growth of personal income per 
capita of approximat ly 140 per nt Against these 
percentages, professors ind all ranks c 1ed, showed a 
gain of only 47 per cent, with the median for the latter, 


however, being depressed a little by the increase in pro- 


portions of staff in the lower ranks to cope with th 
nost-war bulge in enrollments (see Table 8). In the second 
de, salary adjustment has been much accelerated, The 


entage rates Of gain calculat 1 on the 1949-50 base, 


d ' t for instructors. those of the first decade 


calculated on the much lower 1939-40 base. The gains 


despite further rise in consumer prices (23 per cent) 
Measured simply in relation to the averages of 1939-40 


in the same institutions (sce also Table 2, with comment), 


the gains have brougl 


even to the upper ranks, some 
share in the growth of real income that has taken place in 
the country. These weighted over-all gains in the medians 
show much the same trend as the weighted means presented 
in Table 3, and the gains are in closely comparable rates 
for each rank except that of instructor, where the weighted 
medians show a larger rate of gain. That the median for 


all ranks combined has risen in the second decade more 


* For a brief summary and comment on the trends since 1939-40 
in our selected group of institutions, see AAUP Bulletin, Vol. 44, 


No. 1A, Spring, 1958, pp. 259-262 
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than for any of the three professorial ranks is largely the 
result of the decline in the proportion of instructors em- 
ployed since 1949-50, and, indeed, since 1939-40 (see 
Table 8). 


Charts 10-13 show graphically the range and distribution 


range 
in each of the four ranks in the five l: state universities 


for 1939-40, 1949-50, and 1959-60. These charts are the 


familiar “more than” cumulations. They supply a great 
deal of information on the range and distribution in each 
rank ior the group as a whole. Any individual can com- 
pare his own salary with those in thts group Any 
administration or faculty group can measure the medians, 
range, and distribution in their own institution against 


these fiv 


VI. Retirement Provisions 


The trend towards more ad juate provision for retire- 
it annuities, on which we have remarked in rlier 
reports has continued in th latest | nium All of 
our selected institutions have retirement programs ind 


1 large majority have strengthened their plans considerably 
in the post-war period, both by entering th 
Age and Retirement Insuranc program, and by increasing 
the rates of contribution made by the institution. Only a 
few now remain on the old matching ‘5-5 rate, and the 


tendency is for the institution to contribute a larger share, 


in some cases the whole payment. The weighted average 
rates for the ranks and groups are shown in Appendix 
Table II. In the thirty-three privately controlled colleges 


tional contribution for 


basis has risen from 9.6 per cent in 1957-58 to 10.8 


cent in 1959-60. In the slig 


ly group of twenty- 
eight institutions for which we have data for 1939-40. it 
has more than doubled sin 1939-40, rising ft n 4.9 per 
cent in that year to 9.4 per cent in 1957-58, and 10.6 per 


cent in 1959-60. In the four large state unive 
which a reasonably close calculation can be made, it rose 


from 6.0 per cent in 1939-40 to 8.1 per cent and 9.0 


Colleges and universities are giving more and more 


attention to developing collective provision for other 


TABLE 6—Gains in Weighted Median Sala im Five Large 
State Universities, 193 ) 
(9-10 mnths basis only) 
Gains Gar Ga 
1939 Or 1¢ 0 


Professors $2380 47.3 $4390 59.2 $6770 1346 
Associate 

Professors 1980 54.7 3100 55.4 50R0 140.3 
Assistant 

Protessors 1540 50.8 2440 53.4 3980 131.4 
Instructors 1400 64.8 2060 57.9 3460 160.2 
All ranks 

combined 1560 46.8 34300 70.1 4990 149.8 
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Chart 10—Professors (888 in 1939-40, 1283 in 1949-50, and 1992 in 1959-60) 
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Chart 11—Associate Professors (530 in 1939-40, 879 in 1949-50, 1472 in 1959-60) 
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Chart 12—Assiszant Professors (648 in 1939-40, 1256 in 1949-50, 1538 in 1959-60) 
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Chart 13—lInstructors (787 in 1939-40, 1427 in 1949-50, 1033 in 1959-60) 
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services. We do not have systematic data on these from 
each of our selected institutions, but several have volun- 
teered summaries of the benefits offered. They include 


croup life 


nstitution, health services and/or insurance against medical 


expenses, and housing. To judge by reports coming in, 


insurance, partly or wholly financed by the 


a growing number are also supplying subventions towards 
meeting the tuition fees of faculty members’ children who 
attend other colleges and universities. When such services 
an be contracted for by the institution more efficiently or 

(in terms of cost and/or tax savings) than by 
private means, they serve to moderate the rise in living 
costs a little, and to make the profession more attractive. 
To this end, and with experience already accumulating, 
they were strongly recommended by the President's Com- 


ucation Beyond the High School two years 


VII. Enro!lment and Staff 


1959, the tota! enrollment of full-time stu- 
ll-time equivalents in the reported divisions of 
institutions was 243,897. This total represents 


an average gain of 5.3 per cent for this group of institu- 
tions since 1957; in the preceding biennium, their enroll- 
ment incre: by 7.9 per cent. These over-all averages 
appear comparable in trend to those for colleges and 
universities generally; but we find, as in former report 
years, a good deal of variation from group to group. En- 
rollment in five large state universities rose by 6.1 per 
cent from 1957 to 1959. In thirty-four privately controlled 


institutions taken together, enrollment rose by 4.4 per 


cent; but in the groups of privately controlled colleges and 


universities in the North Central and Pacific area and in 
the South, the average increase reached 8.0 per cent. On 
the other hand, for three of the groups in the New 
England and Middle Atlantic area, enrollment increases 
averaged 1.5 per cent or less. The latter groups continue 
to hold their enrollments: close to the levels designed to 


suit their particular functions, facilities, and standards, and 


TABLE 7—Fall Term Enrollments 


also to avoid heavy capital expenditures on new buildings 
required for greatly increased enrollments. Table 7 shows 
fall term enrollments of the five large state universities and 
the twenty-nine privately controlled institutions that have 
supplied consonant data for the report year 1939 and 


afterwards. 


Overall, the full-time instructional staff increased in 
very close proportion to enrollments in the last two years. 
For the whole group of thirty-nine institutions cited in the 
preceding paragraph, this increase was 4.7 per cent, com- 
pared with an increase of 5.3 per cent in full-time students 
and in full-time equivalents. The full-time student-faculty 


rt 
For the thirty-four privately controlled institutions, the 


ratio is now approximately 15.8; it was 15.7 two years ago. 


ratio is unchanged at 13.3, and for the five state universi- 
ties, the ratio has risen from 18.3 to 18.5. But notice 
particularly that these ratios consider only full-time faculty. 
They indicate directions and perhaps degrees of change, 
but since they do not consider part-time instructional staffs, 
they are not valid student-faculty ratios. The data reported 
this year on full-time equivalents of part-time teaching 
staff—though not complete or precise for the largest insti- 
tutions where exact calculation would entail much paper 
work—suggest that a closely calculated ratio for the 
privately controlled colleges and universities would, as an 
average, be in the neighborhood of 12, and for the state 
universities around 15 or 16. The part-time equivalents 
that were reported are taken into account in the group 
tables of the preliminary report, and the data there—on 
range as well as on means—indicate the very considerable 
institutional differences in this matter of student-faculty 


ratios 


Table 8 shows the numbers and percentages of total 
full-time staff in each of the four academic ranks for the 
two groups of institutions in the four report years begin- 
ning with 1939-40. In both groups, the percentages for 
the three professorial grades together have gained at the 
expense of the beginning rank. Whether this means that 


our faculties have a slightly higher average age, or that 


in Report Years, 1939 to 1959 


34 Institutions 


5 Large State 


29 Privately 


Universiti Controlled Instituti 


Number 


57,075 
94,902 
95,860 
89,543 
83,794 
78,489 
75,547 
80,712 
84,958 
88,956 


100.0 132,327 
166.3 226,299 
168.0 227,714 
156.9 217,381 
146.8 197,804 
137.5 177,653 
132.4 174,084 
141.4 196,914 
148.9 213,434 
155.9 225,229 
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In Octobe 
dents and fu ae 
| 
our selected 
é 
Ae 
“2 
: 
| 
of Relative of Relative of Relative 
ae Year Student 1939 = 100 Student 1939 = 100 Student 1939 = 100 ee 
1939 73.2532 100.0 100.0 
1947 131,397 174.6 171.0 
ie 1948 131.854 175.2 172.1 Be 
1949 127/838 169.9 164.3 ae 
1950 114,010 151.5 149.5 
1951 99.164 131.8 134.3 
te 1953 98,537 130.9 131.6 eee 
1955 116,202 154.4 148.8 
195 128.476 170. 161.3 
ere 1959 136,274 181.1 170.2 ae 
1 Op. cit., p. 6. 
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TABLE 8—Numbers and Percentages 


of Full-Time Faculty in Each Rank in Four Report Years 1939-40 to 


34 Institutions 


(9-10 and 11-12 months basis combined) 


Associate 

Professors Professors 
Num- % of Num- % of 
ber Total ber Total 


Assistant Instructors 
Professors 
Num- % of Num % of 
ber Total ber Total Total 


29 Privately Controlled 


1939-40 1419 34.0 735 17.6 
1949-50 1799 30.9 1238 21.2 
1957-58 2334 35.7 1404 21.5 
1959-60 2487 36.6 1497 22.0 


1014 24.3 iG09 24.1 4177 
1376 23.6 1417 243 5830 
1628 249 1170 17.9 6536 
1731 25.4 1089 16.0 6804 


5 Large State Universities 


1939-40 963 30.6 602 19.1 
1949-50 1584 27.2 1109 19.0 
1957-58 2393 34.0 1694 24.1 
1959-60 2557 34.7 1790 24.3 


there has been a tendency to up-grading as an aid in meet- 
ing the salary competition offered by other occupations, or 
both, our data do not reveal. Military service requirements, 
new since 1939, could mean that an instructor may be 


two, or even three, years older than formerly at first 


appointment. This circumstance may, in part, account for 
this trend, and, in time, can be expected to extend its 
influence beyond the rank of assistant professor into the 
two top ranks. Another material factor is the very con- 
siderable increase in the numbers of appointments reported 
on the 11-12 months basis. If we exclude these from the 
data for the state universities, the proportion for pro- 
fessors, for example, rises only 2 percentage points from 
1939-40 to 1959-60, instead of the 4 percentage points 
indicated in Table 8. Similarly, if we exclude the 11-12 
months appointments, the growth in the size of total 
instructional staff in the state universities is appreciably 
reduced, namely, from 134 per cent indicated by the totals 
in Table 8 to 112 per cent. One important factor in this 
growth in the number of 11-12 months appointments is 
the great increase in sponsored research projects conducted 
by the staff for government and business, and by founda- 
tion grants on a year-round basis, All in.all, we would 
hesitate to adduce from the percentages shown in Table 8 
an element of up-grading sufficient to invalidate the record 
of the changes in the mean salaries for cach rank over the 
two decades as a measure of instructional salary adjust- 
ment. On this score, however, mean. salaries shown for 
all ranks combined in Tables 2 and 4, for example, should 
be quite free from doubt, for they are directly influenced 
by the proportions of staff in each of the several ranks. 


VIII. Ends and Means 


Earlier in this report, we indicated that the instructional 
salary adjustments over the past two years in our selected 
institutions have been greater than in any preceding 
biennium in our record. In our thirty-three privately con- 


Op. cit., p. 6. 
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721 22.9 864 27.4 3150 
1542 26.4 1596 27.4 5831 
1654 23.5 1293 18.4 7034 
1848 25.0 1180 16.0 7375 


trolled institutions, the weighted mean salary, including 
annuity provisions, for all ranks combined on 9-10 months 
basis advanced from $8252 in 1957-58 to $9588 in 
1959-60. On a cumulative basis, this is a rate of 7.8 per 
cent a year. Turning to the slightly smaller group of 
privately controlled institutions for which we have con- 
sonant data for 1939-40, we find the average rate of 
change was a little larger. In these twenty-eight colleges 
and universities, the mean for all ranks combined rose 
from $7875 to $9394- cumulatively, 9.2 per cent a year. 
In four large state universities, it went up from $8965 to 
$9659—cumulatively, 3.7 per cent a year. What do these 
rates of increase mean in terms of what is needed to sus- 
tain the functions of higher education in our nation at 
reasonably secure levels ? 


One quick test that may be used is that supplied by the 
President's Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School in its report of July, 1957. On the basis of a 
comprehensive review of the problems and issues, the 
Committee recommended ‘'to every board of trustees, every 
legislature, and all others responsible for academic budgets 

(1) That the absolute highest priority in the use of avail- 
able funds be given to raising faculty salaries, with the goal of 
doubling the average level within 5 to 10 years, and with par- 
ticular attention to increasing the spread between the bottom 
and the top of each institution's salary structure; 

(2) That action also be taken to provide at moderate cost 
such benefits as health and life insurance, adequate retirement 
programs, faculty housing, assistance for the education of 
faculty children, and similar measures whose costs to the 
institution are small compared to the benefits and attractive- 
ness to faculty members,” 

In the same report, the Committee also pointed out th. 
to maintain the competitive position of the profession, 
once it is restored, ‘would probably require by 1970 an 
average rise of 100 to 125 per cent above present [1957] 
faculty salary levels.’ 

To reach the five- to ten-year goals recommended by the 
President's Committee as a countrywide average demands 
large annual rates of change—so large that substantial 
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salary increases can hardly be postponed to ultimate or 
penultimate years. For the ten-year goal, a cumulative 
average rate of increase of 7 per cent a year must be 
maintained, and to reach it in a shorter time, a correspond- 
ingly higher rate is needed. By the aggregated percentages 
cited above, our privately controlled institutions show a 
rate of increase in the latest biennium somewhat larger 
than the essential 7 per cent, while the four large state 
universities fall below this cumulative rate. 

To indicate how moderate are the goals set by the 
President's Committee, compare the salary levels in our 
particular group of institutions with nationwide income 
distribution data for 1941 and for 1957. Using these data, 
we have prepared rough estimates of the salaries needed 
in 1959-60 to restore the persons now in each of the four 
academic ranks to the same relative position in the family 
income distribution that persons of similar rank in the 
same institutions had in 1941 (Table 9). The use of the 
1941 family income distribution as a base, as was noted 
earlier in this report, understates the relative position of 
instructional salaries in 1939. We made no attempt to 


TABLE 9—Weighted Mean Salaries, including Institutional 
Contributions to Retirement Annuities, 1939-40, 1957-58, 
1959-60, and Those Needed to Restore Instructional 
Staffs to 1941 Relative Income Position, by Academic 
Rank and All Ranks Combined 


32 Institutions 


(9-10 months basis only) 


Perce utile 

(from top) Estimated 

of 1939-40 Mean 

Mean Salary 

Salaryin Required 

1941 Fam- in 1959-60 

ily Income for same 

Mean Salary Distribu- Pe r¢ entile 

1939-40 1957-58 1959-60 tion as in 1941 


Professor $5895 $11,575 $13,014 4.0 $17,000 
Associate 

Professor 4146 8,399 9,318 8.4 12,000 
Assistant 

Professor 3274 6,628 7,371 16.1 9,500 
Instructor 2274 5,245 5,681 35.0 6,600 
All Ranks 

Combined 4054 8,487 9,510 — 12,300* 


* Weighted average of individual ranks. The numbers in each 
rank for 1959-60 for the 32 institutions were used as weights. 


Sources: Mean salaries for 1939-40, 1957-58, and 1959-60 are 
from data for Appendix Table II. The percentiles for 
1939-40 mean salaries are estimated by linear interpola- 
tion from the distribution of ‘amily incomes for 1941 in 
“Size Distribution of Income Since the Mid-Thirties,”” by 
Selma Goldsmith, George Jaszi, Hyman Kaitz, and 
Maurice Liebenberg, Review of Economics and Statistics, 
Vol. 36, February 1954, p. 4. The mean salary required 
for 1959-60 to achieve the same percentile was estimated 
from the distribution of family income prepared by the 
Department of Commerce, Survey of Current Business, 
July, 1959. These estimates were then adjusted for the 
increase since 1957 in the Consumer Price Index pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. In arriving at 
the required income for professors, we used the 1956 
family income distribution to estimate the shape of the 
distribution in the income range of $15,000—$19,999 in 
1957. 
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adjust for this understatement because the 1941 distribu- 
tion is largely free from the effects that unemployment 
might have had on the 1939 distribution—thus being a 
conservative estimate—and can be considered essentially 
consistent with the distribution of present-day, full-employ- 
ment incomes. Moreover, use of the 1957 income distribu- 
tion also involves some understatement with respect to 
the relative requirements for instructional salaries in 
1959-60. Although these estimates have been adjusted for 
the 3 per cent increase in prices between September, 1957 
and September, 1959, they ignore the greater increase in 
personal income (9 per cent) during this biennium. 

The estimates in Table 9 indicate that 1959-60 salaries 
in the several ranks would need to be 16 to 30 per cent 
higher than those currently reported, and 26 to 47 per 
cent higher than those reported for 1957-58, to restore 
the profession to its 1941 relative position. When all ranks 
are combined and the average requirements computed, it is 
found that salary increases of 29 per cent over 1959-60, 
and 45 per cent over 1957-58, would be required to 
accomplish this end. 

When we look ahead to 1967-68, that is, to the ten- 
year goal set by the President's Committee, we must make 
some allowance for further price and income changes. If 
the level of prices increases by 13 per cent in the next 
eight years, as it has increased in the past eight years, and 
if there is a continued growth in personal income, then 
a doubling of 1957-58 academic salaries by 1967-68 might 
approximate the amounts required to restore the profession 
to the relative level it had in 1941. In these terms, the 
salary goals of the President's Committee do not appear 
unreasonable. 

Three considerations deserve mention in relation to this 
use of the family income distributions as appropriate 
bench marks. First, those distributions reflect better than 
other figures the tendency often noted during postwar 
years for salaries at the lower levels to increase faster than 
those near the top. They thus provide a better perspective 
for gauging the relative position of the salaries in each of 
the academic ranks than does either the change in price 
levels, which ignores the growing productivity of the 
economy, or the change in per capita personal income, 
which gives full weight to increasing productivity. As 
Table 2 shows, academic salaries have just about caught 
up with the rise in price levels. The 1959-60 salaries of 
instructors are, by this measure, about 15 per cent ahead 
of price changes. However, as can be inferred from the 
starting salaries offered college graduates by business and 
industry in 1958-59 (p. 38, above), and as is shown 
clearly in Table 9, instructors’ salaries have deteriorated 
relatively over the past two decades. Yet they cannot be 
counted to have deteriorated as much as might be sug- 
gested in comparing them simply with the growth of 
productivity in the economy. Similarly, at the professorial 
level, the mean salary required to restore the 1941 relative 
position is significantly less than that indicated by a measure 
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that takes full account of productivity gains. Secondly, 
personal income distributed among families includes 
employer (but not employee) contributions for retirement, 
as do the academic salaries discussed in these comparisons. 
Arrangements for retirement have become widespread 
during recent decades and are taken into account in this 
report, although most statistical information on the income 
of particular occupations omit them. Since these contribu- 
tions vary widely, comparisons that include them on one 
side, but not on the other, can be seriously affected. 
Thirdly, although the groups which have gained relatively 
cannot be identified in the family income distributions, our 
concern, particularly with respect to the three professorial 
ranks, has been with the top end of the distribution which 
is heavily weighted with professional incomes.*® 

The cost of the increases needed to bring salaries up to 
the levels needed in 1959-60, as indicated in Table 9, will 
require much larger instructional budgets in these colleges 
and universities. For the present number of full-time staff 
on the 9-10 months basis in these thirty-two institutions— 
some 11,788 persons—it would require an additional sum 
of about $32,000,000, that is, 29 per cent more than is 
spent this year on this sector of staff. Faculty on the 11-12 
months basis would add another $6,000,000, and part-time 
instructors and assistants another $4,000,000 or so. Alto- 
gether, the cost of appropriate salaries for the academic 
year 1959-60 would add about 38 per cent to the current 
instructional budgets in this group of institutions. 

By what processes can the additional funds be channeled 
to the uses of higher education? Can it be primarily by 
existing means—by tuition fees charged to students at the 
privately controlled institutions, by taxes and tuition fees 
at the state supported institutions, by federal grants and 
aids, and by alumni giving and other forms of corporate 
grants and private philanthropy? Income from all these 
sources has grown greatly in recent years, and can be 
expected to continue to grow. But, even though there have 
been massive increases in tuition rates since the war in the 
privately controlled colleges and universities, and huge 
increases in state appropriations, instructional salaries have 
not yet been restored to appropriate levels. The privately 
controlled institutions are in a particularly difficult situa- 
tion. Tuition fees among our selected group now range, 
according to their latest bulletins, from $750 in the South 
and North Central area to $1450 in the East. The average 


* On the basis of 1957 income data, families in which heads-of- 
households were classified (as of March, 1958) as professional 
and kindred workers, including the self-employed professional 
workers, constituted 18 per cent of all families with money in- 
comes of $7000 or more, and 25 per cent of those with money 
incomes of $10,000 or more. Current Population Reports, Con- 
sumer Income, Bureau of the Census, Series P-60, No. 80, 
December, 1958, p. 24. 

™ Memo to a College Trustee: A Report on Financial and 
Structural Problems of the Liberal Colleges, by Beardsley Rum! and 
Donald H. Morrison (who wrote Part 4, “Achievement of the 
Possible’), McGraw-Hill, New York, 1959. 

* [bid., pp. 12-13. 
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(unweighted) tuition fee in thirty-one privately controlled 
institutions is $1090, and several have already announced 
further increases effective in the next academic year. Their 
rates are already five to ten times those for in-state students 
in state supported institutions. It should not be overlooked 
that a substantial part of the yield of each tuition increase 
has to be devoted to enabling the abler students of limited 
means to continue in college. 

Tuition fees have become the chief resource of privately 
controlled institutions struggling with swelling costs. 
Beardsley Ruml, recently making several major proposals 
intended to promote recruitment of competent staffs (in- 
cluding salaries to range into the $20,000 to $30,000 
category), and designed to cope with rising enrollments 
without substantially increasing costs,’® has suggested 
that tuition fees should be applied mainly to instructional 
salaries. “Trustees . . . should set a goal percentage which 
will be something to shoot at,” and “whether the figure is 
70 per cent or 80 per cent of tuition income’’ devoted to 
faculty compensation for teaching services, it should be 
“somewhat higher than recent experience.’’ ‘Achievement 
of 100 per cent ratio in a reasonable period of time . . . is 
a goal worth setting.” Scholarship aid, administration, 
research appointments, and so on, should be more largely 
dependent on other funds. A defined goal, Mr. Ruml 
argues, would stimulate more effort to raise funds from 
other sources and be a “'strong restraint on the creeping 
expansion of administrative expense of all kinds.” While 
“not a precise index of educational efficiency, since even a 
100 per cent ratio can be frittered away in low student- 
teacher ratios without building faculty quality . . . broadly 
speaking, a ratio of 50 fer cent (of tuition devoted to 
teaching salaries) must be regarded as an indication of 
doubtful educational merit and 60 per cent as only a little 
better.’’2° 

There is logic in this proposal. Is there much room for 
reform among our selected institutions today? Comparing 
their tuition charges with their instructional salaries per 
student—a measure which includes part-time faculty, 
annuity contributions, and the reading assistants and sec- 
tion instructors that Mr. Ruml does not clearly allow for in 
his models designed to illustrate the feasibility of a 20:1 
student-faculty ratio—we find that only two of our institu- 
tions now fall in his “doubtful educational merit’’ category 
(taking it as under 60 per cent), and that some spend over 
100 per cent of tuition fees on instruction—even as much, 
in one case, as 159 per cent. The average (unweighted) 
proportion of tuition fees spent on instruction in thirty- 
one of the privately controlled institutions on our selected 
list is 80 per cent. Something may be done to raise 
the student-faculty ratio in some of our schools where 
it is particularly low (as we have suggested in earlier re- 
ports), and other economies may, no doubt, be effected 
without harm to quality; but, for our selected group of 
institutions, the major hope is for new funds, whether 
from higher tuition fees or from other sources. Much 
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larger contributions are needed from alumni, from business 
and industry that have developed such large demands for 
college trained personnel, and from government, includ- 
ing the federal government, for this is a matter of increas- 
ing concern to the national welfare. 

Federal aid might be developed in a highly beneficial 
way. One can conceive of a vast scholarship program that 
recognized the total costs of education and selected the 
student recipients through competitive examinations on a 
nationwide basis, thus giving a great stimulus to competi- 
tive scholarship. Through such a program, the government 
could make a substantial contribution to the financing of 
higher education in our inflationary and expanding society 
while assuring that really able young people would not be 
deterred or excluded by the high tuition fees that are 
coming to prevail. The program would relieve the privately 
controlled institutions of some of the burden they now 
carry in helping to finance students of limited means—and 

} 


the provisions need not be inequitable for the state sup- 


ported universities chosen by the students awarded scholar- 
ships. At the same time, it should promote a fuller 
utilization of our human resources. Among the two-thirds 
of the age group who do not now go to college, there are 
almost certainly many of high capacity who are excluded 
by lack of funds. We are rapidly becoming, in the phrase 
of the Second Report to the President, a ‘‘society of stu- 
dents”. But we have not yet fully tapped our reservoirs 
of talent. 


By Subcommittee Z-1 on Biennial Salary Study: 


ALBERT H. IMLAH (History), Tufts University, Chair- 
man 

FRANK A. HANNA (Economics), Duke University 

Haro_p N. Lee (Philosophy), Tulane University of 
Louisiana 

WiLLiAM A. NEISWANGER (Economics), University of 
Illinois 


APPENDIX TABLE I—Weighted Mean Salaries and Numbers of Full-time Report Years 19 i0 t 5 O by Rank, 
Region, and Size « f 
39 Institution 1948-49 1959-60 7 93° ) 959-60 
ciate 1 f 
Regi Prof Prof Insts 
Size oT 1 Me n M in Me yi Me n 
1 Academ ’ No Salar N Salary N Salary N S ry 


PRIVATELY CONTROLLED COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


(9-10 months basis except as noted) 


New England and Middle Atlantic 


I Four Small 
1939-40 108 $ 5,941 42 
(948-49 11 6,650 
1953-54 126 8.042 
1955-56 133 8,768 65 
1957-58 133 9,969 7 
1959-60 144 11,806 72 

Six Small 

1948-49 167 $ 6,540 74 
1949-50 172 6.762 7 
1951-52 179 7.664 8¢ 
1953-54 184 7,947 87 
1955-56 188 8,594 9¢ 
1957-58 197 9.823 98 
1959-60 201 11,544 103 

Il. Five Mediun 
1939-40 225 $ 5,977 179 
1948-49 329 7,075 96 
1949-50 338 7,113 201 
1951-52 362 7,438 19 
1953-54 398 8,039 19 
1955-56 405 9,159 22 
1957-58 450 10,081 23 
1959-60 432 12,085 241 

Ill. Three Large 
1939-40 341 $ 7,163 98* 
1948-49 420 8,656 168* 
1953-54 495 9,786 178* 
1955-56 527 10,071 214* 
1957-58 549 11,013 256 
1959-60 607 12,192 242* 

Five Large 

1948-49 686 $ 8,786 400 
1949-50 715 8,782 408 
1951-52 765 9,367 415 
1953-54 797 10,010 409 
1955-56 852 10,174 460 
1957-58 873 11,336 502 
1959-60 980 12,917 500 


* Two institutions. 
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$4137 58 $3348 54 $2395 
4957 92 4115 61 3269 
5989 75 4728 83 3967 
6499 89 $013 83 4229 
7531 106 5818 72 4754 
8563 132 6530 68 5441 
$5058 134 $4135 94 $3074 
5180 144 4165 90 3261 
5836 114 4735 94 4703 
6035 112 4807 113 3968 
6487 138 5086 117 4228 
7440 164 5905 105 4736 
8477 190 6529 86 5407 
$4128 223 $3051 173 $2119 
5360 268 4205 232 3231 
5425 271 4254 223 3301 
5756 234 1488 179 3487 
6223 241 4854 179 3779 
7003 307 5288 205 4084 
7430 299 5910 230 4850 
8503 300 6638 209 5372 
$5510* 241 $3669 279 $2337 
6309* 269 4533 318 3195 
7010* 269 5178 310 3824 
7268* 306 5394 341 4047 
7777* 316 $877 327 4592 
8465* 356 6522 22 5272 
$5892 495 $4504 523 $3114 
5895 398 4477 481 3180 
6282 388 4689 157 3348 
6756 432 5150 476 3762 
7045 496 5438 524 4032 
7762 498 5977 452 4660 
8552 559 6745 467 5362 
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APPENDIX TABLE I—continued 


Associate Assistant 
_ Region, Professors Professors Professors Instructors a 
Size or Type, Mean Mean Mean Mean 3! 
and Academic Year No. Salary No. Salary No. Salary No. Salary 
IV. Two Women's 
1939-40 62 $ 4,886 44 $3509 55 $2908 35 $2080 
1948-49 70 6,040 56 4597 36 3683 51 2912 
1953-54 7 7,346 48 5619 50 4742 58 3747 
1955-56 75 7,493 48 5677 49 4878 68 3900 
1957-58 87 8,708 47 6481 <3 5528 63 4508 
1959-60 87 9,845 58 7307 7 6075 7 4984 £ 
Three Women's 
1948-49 114 $ 5,953 90 $4618 67 $3703 98 $2926 
1949-50 109 6,046 &9 4601 75 3736 94 2966 
1951-52 109 6,511 84 5064 76 4180 90 3315 
1953-54 115 7,286 81 5677 88 4664 94 3746 
1955-56 112 7,625 81 5928 76 5012 116 3915 
1957-58 12 8,948 84 6898 76 5653 109 4574 
1959-60 131 10,333 86 7684 83 6333 101 ~ $276 
North Central and Pacific 
V Five Small 
1939-40 78 $ 3,855 46 $2876 37 $2534 62+ $1938t 
1948-49 92 5,303 ‘ 69 4188 88 3492 49t 2890t 
1949-50 92 5,348 7 4251 82 3642 58t 3056t 
1951-52 87 5,915 73 4658 76 3918 38T 3338t 
1953-54 86 6,378 65 5216 87 4260 42+¢ 3639t 
1955-56 80 6,772 65 5684 109 4584 50t 3930T 
1957-58 98 7,983 76 6322 112 $321 52t 4545f 
1959-60 101 9,623 7 7310 101 5969 66t 5185f 
VI. Four Medium and Large 
1939-40 254 $ 5,386 130 $3748 151 $2913 146 $2070 
1948-49 374 7,079 275 5334 307 4272 287 3252 
1949-50 382 7,270 297 5405 307 4488 269 3403 
1951-52 406 7,575 295 5655 292 4565 215 3763 F 
1953-54 408 8,099 292 6054 278 4905 214 3877 
1955-56 462 8,554 314 6434 296 $277 187 4098 
1957-58 516 9,834 331 7256 315 5881 201 4526 
1959-60 578 =, ~=—s«11,498 358 8382 340 6707 153 22 { 
j 
South | 
VII. Four Medium and Large : 
1939-40 175 $ 4,815 53 $3588 116 $3081 127 $2186 
1948-49 201 6,011 141 4761 168 4022 151 3125 : 
1949-50 207 6,272 143 4911 186 4126 147 3244 
1951-52 228 6,607 152 5175 189 4372 107 3511 ; 
1953-54 198 7,255 145 5758 202 4803 109 3775 1's 
1955-56 217 8,018 199 6241 221 5076 120 4040 
1957-58 236 8.991 205 7122 208 5789 111 4473 
1959-60 276 10,364 238 7938 224 6633 122 5071 
New England and Pacific ta | 
VIIi. Two Institutes of Technology (10, 101, or 11-12 months basis) ' 
1939-40 128 $ 6,292 109 $4271 100 $3095 93 $1947 | 
1948-49 163 9,256 143 6836 135 5439 106 3794 + 
1949-50 161 9,309 143 6799 135 5421 112 3850 ~- \ 
1951-52 181 9,316 151 6706 158 5171 ods rr i 
1953-54 205 10,229 172 7448 162 5567 74 4099 # 
1955-56 196 10,511 173 7573 185 5656 61 4055 ” 
1957-58 236 11,509 198 8250 213 6467 99 4903 
1959-60 248 13,593 191 9194 221 6664 87 5172 : 


PUBLICLY SUPPORTED UNIVERSITIES ub 
North Central and Pacific 
IX. Five Large State Universities (9-10 months basis only) 


1939-40 888 $ 5,162 529 $3624 648 $2940 787 $2187 

1948-49 1093 7,248 713 3370 1086 4376 1500 3264 

1949-50 1283 7,666 879 5658 1256 4567 1436 3539 

1951-52 1269 8,363 875 6201 1104 5020 895 4010 

1953-54 1404 9,173 958 6687 1267 3400 903 4262 

1955-56 1533 9,706 1103 7015 1376 5585 934 4482 

1957-58 1893 11,259 1354 8039 1315 6396 1118 5137 

1959-60 1995 12,055 1472 8695 1538 6949 1034 5290 : 
t Four institutions. * 
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APPENDIX TABLE I]—Weighted 


Mean Salaries Plus Institutional Contributions to Retirement Annuities by Rank and by Group of 
Institutions 


29 Privately Controlled Institutions, 1939-40, 1957-58, and 1959-60 
34 Privately Controlled Institutions, 1957-58 and 1959-60 
4 Large State Universities, 1939-40, 1957-58, and 1959-60 


(9-10 months basis except as noted) 


Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Professors Instructors 
Annuities: Annuities: Annuities: Annuities: 
Percent of Percent of Percent of Percent of 
Total Base Total Base Total Base Total Base 
Amount Salary Amount Salary Amount Salary Amount Salary 


% $ % $ % $ % 


New England and Middle Atlantic 


Four Small 


1939-40 6,239 5.00 4344 5.00 3516 5.00 2518 5.00 
“! 1957-58 10,926 9.60 8230 9.29 6362 9.35 5250 10.43 
1959-60 12,992 10.05 9402 9.80 7271 11.35 5989 10.07 


Six Small 


1957-58 10,824 10.19 8188 10.05 6518 10.47 5199 9.78 
1959-60 12,761 10.51 9382 10.68 7300 11.81 5929 9.62 


Five Medium 
1939-40 6,187 5.00 4335 5.00 3184 4.36 2176 2.69 
1957-58 11,301 12.10 8307 11.68 6548 10.80 5285 8.97 
1959-60 13,716 13.50 9481 11.50 7369 11.01 5763 7.2§ 


Three Large 
1939-40 7,521 5.00 5785* 5.00* 3853 5.00 2407 3.00 
1957-58 11,788 7.04 8322* 7.01* 6321 7.33 4796 4.44 
1959-60 13,479 10.56 9455* 11.70* 7281 11.59 5621 6.62 
Five Large 
1957-58 12,304 8.54 8424 8.53 6519 8.70 4898 5.11 
1959-60 14,334 10.97 9486 10.92 7530 11.64 5767 7.59 


Two Women's 
1939-40 5,130 5.00 3685 5.00 3037 4.44 2163 3.99 
1957-58 9,702 11.41 7245 11.79 6232 12.74 $110 11.14 
1959-60 11,159 13.35 8319 13.85 6952 14.44 5697 14.31 


North Central and Pacific 


Five Small 


1939-40 3,982 3.29 2940 2.23 2605 2.80 1972+ 1.60¢ 
1957-58 8,912 7.60 6711 7.10 $719 7.48 4788+ 5.35t 
1959-60 10,538 9.51 7991 9.32 6566 10.00 5534t 6.73¢ 


Four Medium and Large 


‘af 1939-40 5,736 6.50 3992 6.51 3090 6.08 2117 2.27 
s : 1957-58 10.928 11.12 8047 10.90 6500 10.53 4856 7.73 
bis 1959-60 12,700 10.45 9247 10.32 7360 9.74 5656 8.35 
South 
Four Medium and Large 
1939-40 5,035 4.57 3873 5.00 3220 4.51 2224 1.74 
1957-58 9.616 8.06 7617 6.95 6197 7.05 4634 3.60 
1959-60 11,113 Ta 8479 6.82 7109 718 5360 5.70 


New England and Pacific 


Two Institutes of Technology (10 and 11-12 months basis) 


1939-40 6,606 5.00 4484 5.00 3250 5.00 2044 5.00 
1957-58 12,382 7.59 8895 7.82 6975 7.86 $274 7.57 
1959-60 14,680 8.00 9941 8.12 7205 8.12 5590 8.08 


All Regions Combined 


28 Privately Controlled Institutions Aggregated (9-10 months basis only) 


4) 1939-40 6,166 4.91 4349 4.75 3345 4.90 2237 2.95 
8 1957-58 11,039 9.38 8095 9.11 6402 9.03 4967 6.89 
se 1959-60 12,845 10.56 9129 9.98 7203 10.21 5638 7.63 

33 Privately Controlled Institutions Aggregated (9-10 months basis only) ; 
1957-58 11,266 9.62 8146 9.15 6460 9.27 4991 6.99 
1959-60 13,204 10.76 9192 10.07 7290 10.42 5703 7.81 


* Two Institutions. 
Four Institutions. 
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APPENDIX TABLE I]—continued 


Associate Assistant 
Professors Professors Professors Instructors 
Annuities: Annuities: Annuities: Annuities: 
Percent of Percent of Percent of Percent of 
Total Base Total Base Total Base Total Base 
Amount Salary Amount Salary Amount Salary Amount Salary 


$ N $ % $ %o $ To 


PUBLICLY SUPPORTED UNIVERSITIES 
North Central and Pacific 
Four Large State Universities (9-10 months basis only) tt 


1939-40 5,334 5.98 3789 6.05 3100 6.13 2355 6.42 
1957-58 12,316 8.06 8764 8.08 6961 8.16 5588 7.92 
1959-60 13,244 8.98 9518 8.94 7589 8.96 5737 9.19 


tt Mean values of institutional contributions to retirement funds are approximate and in a fifth university the provisions are too complex 
to be computed for this purpose. 
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Statement Concernin 1g the — 
University and Contract 
Research 


By the American Civil Liberties Union’ 


Norte: The editors of the AAUP Bulletin believe that the following statement 
throws useful light on a major problem currently confronting American teachers 
in higher education and the institutions they serve. The statement, it should be 


noted, is an analysis of a situation, not a policy declagation 


It would certainly 


appear desirable that major study resources be directed to consideration of this 
problem. See also the review of American University and Federal Research, by 


Charles V. Kidd, pp. 112-113 of this issue. 


In the years since World War II, there has been a strik- 
ing increase in the extent of nonacademic support of 
research activities in colleges and universities. Most of 
this support comes from the Federal Government, but not 
inconsiderable amounts derive from private foundations 
and industry. The National Science Foundation has estj- 
mated that federal obligations for scientific research and 
development at institutions of higher education or in labora- 
tories managed by them amounted to $440 million in the 
year ending June 30, 1958, and that perhaps as much as 
two-thirds of the expenditures for all research and develop- 
ment performed by colleges and universities currently come 
from the Federal Government. In certain fields, such as 
physics and chemistry, contracts and grants from nonaca- 
demic sources account for 90 per cent, or even more, of 
the research budgets of individual departments. 

Few would argue that large-scale support for the schol- 
arly activities of university and college faculties does not 
serve the best interests of the nation and of mankind. 
Sponsored research has made tremendous contributions to 
American scholarship and higher education in many ways 
quite apart from the obvious increase in the volume of re- 
search activity. It has made it possible for universities 
to maintain strong science faculties in the face of intense 


*The ACLU adopted this statement upon recommendation of 
its Academic Freedom Committee whose members are: Samuel 
Hendel, Chairman; C. Edwin Linville, First Vice-chairman; Justus 
Buchler, Second Vice-chairman; Arthur W. Murphy and Herbert 
Prashker, Counsel; H. Harry Giles, Executive Officer; Robert 
Bierstedt, Lyle B. Borst, Dorothy Dunbar Bromley, Alan Campbell, 
Robert J. Christen, Dwight L. Durling, Stewart C. Easton, Gisbert 
Flanz, Walter Frank, John Hope Franklin, William J. Goode, 
Louis M. Hacker, Robert Hoopes, B. W. Huebsch, Beatrice Kon- 
heim, Frederick C. McLaughlin, David B. Truman, Melvin Tumin, 
and J. Wellman Warner. Julian M. Sturtevant was chairman of 
the drafting committee. 


competition from outside agencies carrying on exciting 
work in newly developed fields, It has supplied much of 
the modern strength in graduate education, not only in the 
form of financial support to graduate students, but also 
in providing for them adequate scope for research training 
and experience. 

Our colleges and universities are irrevocably dependent 
on the support they have been receiving in the form of 
sponsorship of research, and indeed this support must con- 
tinue to increase rapidly in the years ahead. However, it 
is evident that the explosive nature of the present increase 
is exerting a revolutionary influence on the structure and 
functions of our higher educational system, and that the 
short-term and long-term effects of this influence are not 
receiving the careful study they merit. We are proceeding 
in a haphazard way, with parts of the academic community 
enjoying a new-found prosperity, giving but little attention 
to the far-reaching changes being, so as to speak, forced 
on our universities. It must be clearly recognized that if 
outside financing of university research and graduate edu- 
cation, particularly in the natural sciences, continues to 
follow present patterns, it will inevitably lead to a very 
serious erosion of university control of university activities. 
We should face squarely the question as to whether we are 
prepared to break with the long-established tradition which 
entrusts to universities a large measure of autonomy in 
their proper functions of education and research—whether 
we are prepared to replace a significant fraction of this 
autonomy by a patchwork control exerted by a variety of 
bureaus with widely differing aims and interests. It would 
appear evident that a rational decision in this matter, ad- 
mittedly very difficult to arrive at now, will become in- 
creasingly so with the passage of time and with the crea- 


tion of new vested interests. 
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Ir may be asked why this problem is one of proper inter- 
est to a group which concerns itself with matters of academic 
freedom. The term academic freedom is frequently, con- 
sidered to refer to the rights of individual faculty members 
in their relations with university administrations and so- 
ciety as a whole. A very important facet of academic 
freedom, which has perhaps not been as frequently brought 
into public attention by the pressure of events, is the free- 
dom of the university as a corporate body so to manage 
its own affairs that it maximizes what it considers to be 
its important contributions to society. Brief reflection 
shows that any serious compromise of this broad aspect of 
academic freedom may well lead to significant impairment 
of the individual rights of faculty members, either as mem- 
bers of a university or as private citizens. 

Various individuals and groups, speaking as isolated 
voices, have called attention to some of the problems intro- 
duced by the mushrooming non-university support of 
academic research and graduate education. It is the thesis 
of the present statement that an adequate answer to the 
broader problem of preserving university autonomy in the 
face of heavy subsidization from outside will lead to solu- 
tions of many of the more specific problems—indeed, will 
provide the only possible path to such solutions. 

It appears worth while to point out here, without full 
documentation, a number of the results of government and 
private sponsorship which appear to us most effectively to 
emphasize the trend away from university autonomy which 
has occurred, all but unnoticed, in recent vears. Most 
of these specific problems have been more adequately con- 
sidered by others?, but they are included here in order to 
give a reasonably fully developed picture. 

It is obvious that the application of government security 
procedures in universities in which classified research is 
conducted on campus under contracts with federal agencies 
can lead to situations in conflict with the personal rights 


of faculty members, including even those who are not en- 


*See, for example, the following: (a) Gorernment-University 
Relationships in Federally Sponsored Screntific Research and De- 
velopment, National Science Foundation NSF 58-10, April, 1958 
(b) Spon red Research Policy of College and Universttte 
Report of the Committee on Institutional Research Policy, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, December, 1954. (c) Some Dilemmas 
in Graduate Educati Report by John C. Weaver to the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, 1958. (d) Statement of Mc- 
George Bundy of Harvard University before the Subcommittee on 
Reorganization, of the Committee on Government Operations’ of 
the U. S. Senate, March 15, 1955. (e) ‘Scrutiny of Professors,”’ 
by Louis Joughin, AAUP Bulletin. Vol. 44, No. 1A, Spring, 1958, 
p. 199. 

* Recognition of the receptiveness accorded to ambitious pro- 
posals has led to the development of practices which should be 
considered as beneath the ideals of academic propriety and dignity 
A recent issue of a scientific weekly carried an advertisement seek- 
ing a “financial administrator,’ for a university research group of 
twenty scientists, whose duty it would be to seek and maintain 
sponsorship of the research program from government and in- 
dustry; it was stated that applicants for the position must have 
previous experience in obtaining sponsorship and in writing up 
proposals 
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gaged in classified research, and can effectively limit the 
freedom of the university in applying its own proper cri- 
teria in the selection of its staff. The case against the 
acceptance by universities of contracts for classified research 
has been eloquently stated by Dean Bundy of Harvard.*4 
Even in cases of government contracts for completely un- 
classified research, considerations of political affiliations 
have entered into the selection of research personnel. We 
may cite the case of a contract between the Atomic Energy 
Commission and a leading university which was prema- 
turely terminated when it was found that one of the par- 
ticipating faculty members had leftist political leanings. 
Also, for a brief period, the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare held to a policy according to which Public 
Health Service research grants were not awarded to scien- 
tists of currently unpopular political beliefs. 


F ents for sponsored research are more readily available 
in some fields of knowledge than in others, so that impor- 
tant areas of scholarship may be neglected. Of the nearly 
half a billion dollars placed by federal agencies in uni- 
versities in 1958, 95 per cent went to the natural sciences.” 
Continuation of this trend cannot fail to bring a relative 
impoverishment to the humanities and social sciences which 
would certainly not occur if the universities and university 
scholars were permitted free exercise of their own judg- 
ments. In the matter of financial aid to graduate students, 
and extra financial rewards to faculty members, severe im- 
balance in favor of the natural sciences is likewise develop- 
ing under existing patterns of subsidization 

Granting agencies are frequently favorably inclined to- 
ward ambitious proposals for so-called programmatic 
research to a degree which was not evidenced by the uni- 
versities when they controlled the financing of their research 
activities’. It is well recognized that very impressive re- 
sults have in many instances flowed from large scale 
research programs, most notably in the field of nuclear 
physics. Indeed, many aspects of modern scientific research 
can be effectively pursued only on a programmatic basis 
However, it is also well recognized that in this country it 
is becoming increasingly difficult to develop support and 
appreciation for the highly individualistic investigator who 
contemplatively follows the paths into which his idle 
curiosity directs him. It is from such unplanned efforts 
that the fundamental advances in scholarship have always 
sprung; the studies of Isaac Newton, Michael Faraday or 
J. Willard Gibbs could not have been programmed. 

Certain governmental and industrial sources of funds are, 
quite understandably, more interested in supporting activi- 
ties which are developmental rather than fundamental in 
character. Universities bear a heavy responsibility for 
fostering the creation of basic knowledge, and we can ill 
afford to have their staffs and facilities lured by financial 
inducements into the study of matters of immediacy. 

The lion's share of sponsoring funds goes to institutions 
with outstanding scientists on their faculties and already 
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strongly developed research activities. Thus, the stronger 
schools become proportionately even stronger, and it be- 
comes increasingly difficult for less well established insti- 
tutions to meet the competition for staff, students and 


finances. It might be argued that this tendency is healthy, 
that we already suffer from an overabundance of weak 
colleges and universities. However this may be, the 
tendency should be recognized and discussed, rather than 
ignored. 

The situation with respect to institutions is paralleled by 
the relative ease with which scientists of well established 
reputations secure generous support for their activities as 
compared with younger scientists who are actually more 
apt to come forward with original ideas, and who are more 
able to pursue them with vigor. 

There is good basis for the view that the indirect costs 
of sponsored research are larger than the overhead allow- 
ances included in most research contracts and grants, and 
that most fellowships and scholarships awarded by govern- 
nent and private agencies include insufficient amounts for 
the institution to cover the actual costs of the education it 
supplies. Thus the large sums channelled into universities 
under present arrangements may be aggravating their al- 
ready acute financial problems. This, in turn, may lead to 
further intensification of the imbalance between disciplines, 
since university funds previously available to the social 
sciences and the humanities may have to be diverted to help 
underwrite the indirect costs of sponsored activities in the 


natural sciences. 


There are many clumsy features in the present splintered 
arrangements for the administration of outside support for 
academic activities which lead to serious wastes of time 
and funds. This is particularly true of governmental sup- 
port. A large university may receive several million dollars 
annually in government research contracts and grants. For 
the most part, these funds are awarded to individual faculty 
members, who may number in the hundreds. Each of these 
has had to prepare a more or less elaborate proposal which, 


. . . when the scholar turns dogmatist 


in turn, has been subjected to detailed review and appraisal 
by officials in Washington and panels of government, aca- 
demic and industrial scientists. Anyone familiar with 
these procedures is well aware that, at the very least, no 
charges of irresponsibility can be levelled at the various 
granting agencies; the most sincere efforts are made to in- 
sure that the taxpayers’ money is well spent. But when 
these procedures are compared with the informal conver- 
sations between university administrative and academic 
personnel which usually precede the granting of university 
support to a research or. educational project, it is evident 
that much time and effort are lost which could better be 
employed in productive activity. Then there is the matter 
of reports. Many agencies require annual progress reports 
and more detailed reports at the termination of a contract 
or grant. The only evidence of accomplishment supplied 
to a university administration by one of its staff takes the 
form of published articles or books, or of recognition on 
the part of other scholars. An already bewildering array 
of diversified fellowship programs, ingenious programs for 
improving education and teaching at secondary, college, 
and graduate levels (complete with ‘validating’ question- 
naires prepared by commercial ‘‘research”’ institutions), and 
schemes for developing interest in sciegtific careers on 
the part of high school and college students is being con- 
tinually added to, with accompanying serious inroads on 
the time college administrators and teachers have available 
for their proper functions. 

The foregoing summary of some of the problems arising - 
from government and private subsidy of university activi- 
ties leads us back to the basic question raised earlier—is it 
in the interest of society to permit the universities to lose 
a large measure of their authority in shaping the develop- 
ment of their own affairs? We urge that this is a question 
of the first importance to the nation and to society, and 
that developments rendering difficult a wise decision are 
multiplying at such a rate that no time should be lost in 
instituting an objective review of the situation on a nation- 
wide scale. 


Since scholars and teachers are vitally concerned that they be free to do their 


work and since they are properly suspicious of any effort from without their guild 


to limit or direct their activities in fields to which they have devoted themselves, 
it behooves them to be careful not to make more difficult than need be the task of 


those whose cooperation is needed if academic freedom is to be preserved. One 
point of difficulty may arise when the scholar himself, for the moment, turns 
dogmatist. It makes little difference whether the subject be in the field of his 
specialty or in one on which he is less competent to speak. An investigator may 
honestly believe that he has discerned a truth which it is imperatively important 
to make prevail. Therefore, he may turn partisan and become a zealot in his effort 
to win immediate converts to his cause. 

From “Academic Freedom and Tenure—Report of Committee A,” Bulletin, 


February, 1939, p. 40. 
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REPEALING the 


DISCLAIMER AFFIDAVIT 


The first formal protest against the disclaimer affidavit 
was made by the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors on November 1, 1958, in a letter signed by Presi- 
dent Bentley Glass and General Secretary William P. Fidler. 
That communication went to the Senate and House com- 
mittees concerned with education and then to all members 
of the incoming Congress. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his January 18, 
1960 Budget Message, said to the Congress: 


I am recommending repeal of the provision of the National 
Defense Education Act that prohibits payments or loans from 
being made to any individual unless he executes an affidavit 
that he does not believe in or belong to any organization that 
teaches the illegal overthrow of the Government. This 
affidavit requirement is unwarranted and justifiably resented 
by a large part of our educational community which feels 
that it is being singled out for this requirement. 


During the fourteen and a half months between the 
Association letter and the recommendation by President 
Eisenhower, the Association position has been adopted by 
individual colleges and universities, by important public 


leaders, and by the following educational associations: 


American Association for the Advancement of Science 

American Association of Land-Grant Colleges and State Universi- 
ties 

American Association of Law Schools 

American Council on Education (through its Committee on 
Relationship of Higher Education to the Federal Govern- 
ment) 

Association for Higher Education (NEA) 

Association of American Colleges (through its Commission on 
Legislation) 

State Universities Association 


During the summer of 1959, there was major debate on 
the issue in the U. S. Senate, and a narrow apparent defeat 
of repealing legislation. 

This report describes the protest which has arisen and 
characterizes the further demand which must be heard by 
members of Congress if repeal is to succeed. The report 
embodies an earnest and urgen request that Association 
members present their opinions to Congress, and that they 


* Many of the events of the November 1, 1958—July 23, 1959 
period have been reported to the membership of the Association. 
See: AAUP Bulletin, Vol. 44, No. 4, Winter, 1958, pp. 769-772; 
Vol. 45, No. 1, Spring, 1959, pp. 25-26; and Vol. 45, No. 3, 
Autumn, 1959, pp. 339-341. The chief Association action of this 
period not reported in the Bulletin was the testimony of the 
General Secretary on May 5, 1959, before the Subcommittee on 
Education, of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 
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use their significant influence as educators to persuade other 
citizens to do likewise. 


Roster of Institutions 


As of March 8, 1960, 20 colleges and universities 
have, on officially stated grounds, refused to participate in 
or had withdrawn, in whole or in part, from the National 
Defense Education Act program because of the disclaimer 
affidavit requirement. They are: 


Amherst College 
( Massachusetts ) 
Antioch College (Ohio) 
Beloit College (Wisconsin) 
Bennington College 
(Vermont ) 


Oberlin College (Ohio) 
Princeton University 
(New Jersey) 
Reed College (Oregon) 
Saint John’s College 
(Maryland) 
Bryn Mawr College Sarah Lawrence College 
( Pennsylvania ) (New York) 
Goucher College (Maryland) Swarthmore College 
Grinnell College (lowa) 
Harvard University 
( Massachusetts) 
Haverford College 
( Pennsylvania ) 
Mills College 
. (California) 


(Pennsvivania) 
Wellesley College 

( Massachusetts ) 

Wesleyan University 

(Connecticut ) 

Wilmington College (Ohio) 
Yale University (Connecticut) 

In addition, the presidents or governing boards of 41 
other institutions have publicly stated their disapproval of 
the disclaimer affidavit requirement. (See Appendix.) 

It should be noted that both groups, those actually deny- 
ing themselves funds and those only stating disapproval, 
have approximately doubled in size since the spring of 
1959. In most of these institutions, the position taken has 
followed upon vigorous and uncompromising statements of 
principle by the faculty. And the faculties, it may be said 
without unwarranted pride, have been helped in many 
instances by the informed opinion offered by the local 
chapters of the Association. 


University of Wisconsin 


President C. A. Elvehjem, in commenting on the history 
of the disclaimer affidavit at his institution, has noted that 
the opposition of the administrative officers and the faculty 
has been a matter of record and of an actively advanced 
opinion since the fall of 1958. Recently, on December 3, 
1959, the University of Wisconsin Board of Regents, act- 
ing independently upon its own resolution, voted 5 to 2 
to oppose and condemn the disclaimer affidavit. (Of the 
three Regents absent at this session, two had previously 
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voted in committee to support the resolution.) Subse- 
quently, on January 4, 1960, the University of Wisconsin 
faculty voted: (1) its unalterable opposition to the re- 
quirement, (2) its reluctant willingness to continue par- 
ticipation in the National Defense Education Act Program 
at this time, the reluctance presently overcome only by ‘the 
belief that vigorous efforts to remove the affidavit require- 
ments can meet with early success,’ (3) its desire to have 
monthly reports on the situation, and (4) its determination 
to consider the issue again at its November, 1960 meeting. 
(See Appendix for the text of the Regents Resolutions. ) 


Statements by 
Presidents Griswold 
and Upton 


President A. Whitney Griswold, of Yale University, on 
December 20, 1959 saw published in the New York Times 
Magazine his article entitled ‘Loyalty : An Issue of Aca- 
demic Freedom.” This cogent analysis of the issue and 
statement of principle has received wide national notice. 

Another spokesman for academic freedom has been 
President Miller Upton of Beloit College in Wisconsin 
More than a year ago, when only a few protests had been 
entered, he wrote in forceful terms to the U. S. Senators 
from Wisconsin and his Representative. (See the Appendix 
for major excerpts from President Griswold’s article and 
for the text of President Upton’s letter.) 


The Professors Speak 


Characteristic of the public statements made by many 
individual teachers is that of Professor Bower Aly, of the 
University of Oregon, who wrote a letter which was printed 
in the January 4, 1960 Eugene (Oregon) Register-Guard. 
Professor Aly is Chairman of the Academic Freedom and 
Tenure Committee of the chapter of the Association 
at his institution, and is also Chairman of the Association's 
national Committee D on Accrediting of Colleges and 
Universities, (See Appendix. ) 

Professor Ralph F. Fuchs of Indiana University Law 
School, who is Counsel to the Association and its Presi- 
dent-nominate, in a recent letter to a colleague set forth 
his considered opinion on the academic freedom issue here 
involved. Professor Fuchs wrote: 


This letter answers yours requesting a professional 
opinion on the question whether the disclaimer affidavit pro- 
vision of the National Defense Education Act constitutes a 
violation of the accepted principles of academic freedom 
Although this point has not been legally determined and may 
fall somewhat outside my strictly professional province, I 
have made considerable study of the history and scope of 
academic freedom. Consequently I am glad to state my 
opinion for whatever value it may have. 

The disclaimer affidavit required by the National 
Defense Education Act relates to beliefs as well as to mem- 
bership in organizations which entertain certain beliefs. Since 
one of the basic principles of higher learning, which academic 
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freedom exists to preserve, requires the admission and test- 
ing of all points of view in rational discussion, it seems 
evident that no viewpoint can properly be excluded at the 
threshold, consistently with academic freedom and the very 
processes of higher education. The disclaimer affidavit provi- 
sion, of course, excludes those who may entertain certain 
viewpoints from financial benefits and not from admission; 
but the suppressive effect of such an exclusion, embodied in 
the law of the land, is evident. Once begun, test oaths for 
members of the academic community are likely to increase. 
The stratification of members of the student body according 
to whether they qualify under such tests or not seems mani- 
festly injurious to independent thought and the free exchange 
of ideas. Hence any such oath requirement seems clearly and 
definitely to be an invasion of academic freedom. 


Student Opinion 


One of the chief student newspapers of the United 
States, the Harvard Crimson, in December, 1959, produced 
a special student-written, student-edited pamphlet entitled 
Worse than Futile, a review of the disclaimer affidavit issue. 
Facing the problem of student apathy, the Crimson wrote 
with frankness: 


Only Silence From The Students 


Second, as Senator Russell pointed out with great effect, 
very, very few students had responded to the issue. “I have 
not received a single ietter from a single student in my 
state,” he said. As co-sponsor of the bill to remove section 
1001(f), Senator Clark could do little better. It made a 
considerable impression that not many students had even 
heard of the loyalty provision, and only a few cared enough 
to write a letter to their Senators or Congressman. Although 
scattered student groups did send statements to the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare, protest from students was 
negligible and easily ignored. 

... What is still needed . . . is a broad student protest to 
support the letters of the college presidents. 

In this fight, student groups will play a central role. 
Campus newspapers can publicize the issue and provide their 
readers with the facts about the N.D.E.A. loyalty provi- 
sion. Student political clubs can promote discussion and 
debate; student governments can help to focus campus opin- 
ion, and transmit it to Washington. 


National Associations: 
Added Voices 


In January, 1960, the Council of the 67,000-member 
American Association for the Advancement of Science 
approved a resolution calling for deletion of the disclaimer 
affidavit in the National Defense Education Act because: 


. .. The requirement of the so-called disclaimer affidavit of 
this act: 

a) discriminates against students receiving federal loans 
by requiring each to make an affidavit which is not required 
of other recipients of federal loans or of other beneficiaries 
of federal funds, 
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b) may be indefinite and uncertain in its legal applica- 
tion since the signer does not know which organizations may 
be legally classed as subversive, 

c) is not generally effective in discovering disloyalty and 
in promoting loyalty... 


Similar action was taken at the annual meeting of the 
Association of American Law Schools. The United States 
National Students Association has again gone on record in 
Opposition. 

Finally, this Association is informed that, without mak- 
ing public statement, the Association of American Universi- 
ties ‘s working to have the requirement repealed. President 
Nathan M. Pusey of Harvard, on behalf of the AAU, has 
held conversations designed to make clear to national 
leaders the almost unanimous opinion of the educational 
world. 


Prospects 


The overwhelming majority of those colleges and uni- 
versities which have taken an official position, through their 
governing boards or presidents, oppose and condemn the 
disclaimer affidavit. In addition, short of official institu- 
tional action, numerous faculties have announced opposi- 
tion. This Association knows that more than 125 of its 
chapters have voted likewise. And a reading of the roster 
will indicate that the institutions in declared opposition 
are quite clearly representative of educational leadership. 
All of this is very helpful. 

Writing in March, when Congress is in the midst 
of filibuster, is hardly the time for effective prophecy 
about legislative action. But this much can be said: 
(1) Senator John Kennedy, with Senators Joseph 
S. Clark, Jr. and Jacob K. Javits as cosponsors, has intro- 
duced S. 2929 calling for repeal of the disclaimer affidavit, 
(2) the Senate will probably vote to repeal, and (3) House 


action, either in its Education and Labor Committee or 
eventually on the floor, is not yet open to prediction. 
The situation in the House is a familiar one. Several 
Representatives have made ardent and powerful pleas for 
repeal of this improper encumbrance. A few Representa- 
tives, raising the issue of patriotism, choose to remain quite 
deaf to the words of President Eisenhower, who—all other 
considerations aside—is something of a scholar and a 
practitioner of patriotism. The 
to see the size of the probable majority for repeal in the 
Senate, and, above all, to hear from their constituents. 
The Association's Washington Office carries a continuing 


majority may be waiting 


responsibility now that the disclaimer affidavit has become 
a matter of general notice and debate throughout the nation. 
Requests for information are frequently received from many 
persons and groups, including our chapters. The General 
Secretary and other members of the staff have sought out, 
and have been sought out by, the leaders and staff members 
of educational and civic groups. We hope that the mem 
bership will understand that not all the work done is of 
a kind that can be successfully reported in the Bulletin or 
in Chapter Letters. 

The strong support for repeal of the disclaimer affidavit 
which is being offered by highly placed individuals and 


influential groups will undoubtedly awaken interest in 
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many quarters, but all informed sources emphasize that 
members of Congress, particu larly those who have not 
stated their positions, are awaiting a greater volume of 
response from their constituents than has yet reached them. 
The hundred or more chapter resolutions against the dis- 
claimer, and the efforts by educators to publicize opposition 
locally, have had their effect, but now that Congress is 
about to consider a new repeal bill all educators and friends 
of higher education sh sould see to it that Senators and 
Representatives are aware of the volume of protest among 
those who have studied the question. i 


APPENDIX 


Roster of Institutions 
The text of this report lists the institutions actually 
denying themselves funds. They and the institutions which 
have limited themselves to a statement of disapproval of 
the affidavit are: 
Amherst College Bryn Mawr College 


( Massachusetts ) (Pennsylvania) 
Antioch College (Ohio) Case Institute of Technology 


Bates College (Maine) (Ohio) 
Beloit College (Wisconsin) University of Chicago 
Bennington College (Illinois) 


(Vermont) 
Boston College 

( Massachusetts ) 
Bowdoin College (Maine) 
Brown University 

(Rhode Island) 


Colby College (Maine) 
Columbia University 
(New York) 
University of Connecticut 
Cornell University 
(New York) 
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Dartmouth College University of Illinois 
(New Hampshire) 


Drexel Institute of Technology Lake Forest College 


Indiana University 


(Pennsylvania) (Illinois) 
Earlham College Lawrence College 

(Indiana) (Wisconsin) 
Goucher College (Maryland) Manhattan College 
Grinnell College (lowa) (New York) 


Hamilton College 
(New York) 
Harvard University 
( Massachusetts) 
Haverford College 
( Pennsylvania) 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 
State University of lowa Princeton University 
University of Hawaii (New Jersey) 


Mills College (California) 
Millsaps College 
( Mississippi) 
University of Minnesota 
Oberlin College (Ohio) 
University of Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania State 
University 
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Providence College Tufts University 

(Rhode Island) ( Massachusetts ) 
Queens College (New York) Vassar College (New York) 
Reed College (Oregon) 
Rensselaer Polytechnic 


University of Washington 

Wellesley College 
Institute (New York) (Massact 

University of Rhode Island Wesleyan University 

Roosevelt University (C 
(Illinois) 

Rutgers University 
(New Jersey) 

Saint John’s College 
(Maryland) 


Saint Louis University : ag 
(Miss uri) Eau Claire 


1setts ) 


ynnecticut ) 
Wheaton College 

( Massachusetts ) 
Wilmington College (Ohio) 
University of Wisconsin 


Wisconsin State College, 


Sarah Lawrence College Yale University 
(New York) (Connectitcut ) 
Yankton College 

(South Dakota) 


Swarthmore College 
( Pennsylvania) 


The University of Wisconsin 


The Regents said: 


WHEREAS, the National Defense Education Act of 1958 


requires each eligible stude $ a condition precedent to 
receiving any payment or loan ler the Act, first, to execute 


>, and non- 
support in and of any organization that believes in or teaches 


ment by force or 


violence or by any illegal or unconstitutional methods and, 
second, to take and subscribe an oath or affirmation that he 
will bear true faith and allegiance to the United States 

will support and defend the Constitution and laws of the 
United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic; and 


W HEREAS, ‘The 


at the time of initially approving participation by The Uni- 


Regents of The University of Wisconsin, 


versity of Wisconsin under the Act, protested the affidavit 


WHEREAS, the affidavit and oath provisions of the Act 
are suggestive of a trammeling of inquiry by subjecting 
thoughts, research, and learning to political 


restrictions and 


are, therefore, contrary to sound principles of academic 


freedom upon which of The University of 


id in scholarly learning, 


iscONnsin, In tinadepender 


has been grounded; 


WHEREAS, contrary ti ettled doctrine of American 
irisprudence that an individual is presumed innocent of 
wr ing unless proven guil the lavit and oath pr 
visions of the Act unfair f stifiat single out as 


objects of distrust and suspicion the needy students in our 
colleges arid universities; and 
WHEREAS, even if the affidavit and oath provisions of 


the Act were not otherwise objectionable, the requirements 


imposed are purposeless because, in a democracy, fealty to 
one’s government cannot be compelled but must be deserved 
and won; and 

WHEREAS, notwithstanding continuing and unyielding 
opposition to the affidavit and oath provisions of the Act, it 
is the opinion of The Regents of The University of Wiscon- 
sin that the doors of the tax-supported University of Wis- 


consin cannot be properly closed to needy students, having 


no personal objection to the affidavit and oath requirements 
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of the Act, who are obliged to avail themselves of the benefits 
of the Act in order to secure educations, i 

Now, THEREFORE, BE It RESOLVED, by The Regents of 
The University of Wisconsin: 

1. That the said affidavit and oath provisions of the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 be, and the same 
hereby are, again unequivocally opposed and condemned; 

2. That Wisconsin's United States Senators and Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives be, and they hereby are, 
respectfully urged to propose and support the repeal of said 
affidavit and oath provisions of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act of 1958 in the Congress of the United States, and 
that a copy of this resolution be furnished to each member 
of Wisconsin's congressional delegation; and 

3. That the President of The University of Wisconsin 
be, and he hereby is, authorized and directed to cause to be 
furnished to each student indicating a desire to apply for 
benefits under the said Act a copy of this resolution. 


Statements by Presidents 
Griswold and Upton 
President Griswold’s chief points are embodied in the 
following excerpts which constitute about one-fourth of 
his article: 

It is not a question of being for or against the Con- 
stitution, for or against loyalty. It is a case of two different 
groups of Americans talking at cross purposes about the same 
thing—namely, the security and welfare of the nation and 
the means of strengthening both through higher education 
These are the only terms in which the central issue of the 
controversy can be accurately identified and understand. 

The colleges and universities are not protesting the 
oath of allegiance. They do question its appropriateness as 
a condition to financial aid for college students, as distinct 
from its traditional usage in connection with the assumption 
f a public office or trust; and they also question whether 

re general use may not Wear it thin 

Too, they are mindful of the historic fact that any oath 
required by the state can be misused. Nevertheless, they ac- 
cept the oath of allegiance. By itself the oath is no more 
than an affirmation of the duties every citizen owes to his 
country, whether he takes the oath or not. It is thus co- 
extensive with and expressive of the basic law of the land. 
The disciaimer affidavit, on the other hand, extends beyond 
the basic law of the land into the realm of belief and con- 
science, where definitions are vague and actions become 
matters of debate. What the colleges and universities are 
objecting to is this disclaimer affidavit 

Unfortunately, these are not the terms in which the 
issue is commonly presented. Although the position of the 
colleges and universities is extensively documented in the 
printed hearings on the Clark-Kennedy bill and in the Con- 
gressional Record, and has attracted widespread press atten- 
tion, what comes through to the public is an oversimplified 
impression of fastidious intellectualism finding fault with the 
law, of the egghead refusing to accept the common lot of the 
citizen and the patriot. ‘ 

The affidavit originated in the Taft-Hartley Act. 
From this act it was written into the National Science 
Foundation Act of 1950, and then into the National Defense 
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Education Act of 1958. Farmers, veterans and beneficiaries 
of social security (to say nothing of other recipients of 
Federal benefits, such as the officials and employes of rail- 
roads, steamship lines and airlines) have never had to make 
a disclaimer affidavit. In 1959 it was dropped out of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. This means that the only recipients of 
Federal benefits to whom it now applies are students and 
teachers in colleges and universities. 

In one and the same breath they are told that 
they are the nation’s first line of defense—and the nation’s 
poorest security risk. They are called upon to put forth their 
best effort in the name of national security; yet they alone 
are obliged to submit to certain qualifications concerning their 
loyalty. 

In the student loan program the institution is 
required to invest 10 per cent of its own funds in each loan, 
and to administer the disclaimer affidavit and oath of 
allegiance to each recipient. Thus the institution not only 
becomes an active agent in administering an affidavit of which 
it does not approve; it also is forced to adopt a double 
standard for its students, as only those who need financial 
assistance are required to take the affidavit and oath. This 
places the institution in a moral dilemma which none enjoys, 
and which a number have decided they could resolve only 
by refraining from or withdrawing from participation in the 
loan program. 

... The affidavit cannot create loyalty. Loyalty cannot be 
coerced or compelled. The only loyalty upon which true 
reliance can be placed is the kind evoked by the inherent 
virtue of the cause or institution or individual toward which 
the loyaly is felt. In creating this kind of loyalty, oaths of 
any sort are of little value compared to the devotion of a man 
who has been free to examine and evaluate the evidence and, 
on the strength of that experience, in Cromwell's words, 
“knows what he fights for and loves what he knows.” 

The fundamental position of the colleges and universities 
is rooted in history, and it is only through an understanding 
of that history that we can fully understand what they are 
driving at today. The gravamen of their case against the 
affidavit is that, in juxtaposition to the affirmative oath 
of allegiance, it distorts the combination and imbues it 
with the nature of a political test oath. 

. . Experience has taught us lessons about political and 
religious test oaths which are ali too easily forgotten. It was 
under the scourge of these oaths that our Protestant ancestors 
emigrated from England to settle in America; that our Catho- 
lic ancestors lost their lands and lives; that Sir Thomas More 
died telling his daughter, “It was a very hard thing to compel 
me to say either precisely with it against my conscience to 
the loss of my soul, or precisely against it to the destruction 
of my body;” that Puritan dissenters and Quakers went to 
jail, sat in the stocks and had their ears cut off. 

The colleges and universities recall more recent 
experiences with test oaths than those which began with 
marital troubles of Henry VIII. 

.. . They recall, too, the loyalty oaths imposed by Con- 
gress in the Reconstruction period after the Civil War, of 
which Lincoln declared: “I have found that men who have 
not even been suspected of disloyalty are very averse to tak- 
ing an oath of any sort as a condition to exercising an ordi- 
nary right of citizenship.” 
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Underlying this concern with test oaths, in fact under- 
lying the whole position of the colleges and universities in 
this controversy, is their concern for freedom. For centuries, 
in Europe as well as in England and America, they have 
struggled for the right to pursue learning for its own sake 
without interference by church or state. 

... Again and again history affords object lessons of what 
happens to learning when it is denied the freedom that is its 
natural medium. Nazi Germany is a glaring example. A 
nation that cannot trust its intellectuals cannot trust itself. 
A people that is afraid to expose its political and social insti- 
tutions to the curiosity and criticism of the rising generation 
is not free; by whatever method it whispers this fear to 
itself, it shouts its insecurity to the world. 

It is not the disclaimer affidavit that will make our col- 
leges and universities bulwarks of our security, nor even the 
oath of allegiance, which they accept. It is our trust in them 
to pursue the course the nation has set for them—a course 
they can pursue in freedom and in no other way 


President Upton’s letter to Senator Alexander Wiley 
read: 


I wish to express strong opposition to Section 1001, para- 
graph f, Title X, of Public Law 85-864, the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958, and to express the hope that you 
will use your good offices to help bring about an amendment 
to the Act which will result in the elimination of these pro- 
visions. 

At the time last year that mucl.: fanfare was being given 
to the subject of federal aid to education, many of us ex- 
pressed the fear that such federal support would necessarily 
carry with it controls of one sort or another. It is rather 
ironic that such should have been done in the very first bill 
which is hypocritical enough to say in the outset (Sec. 102): 
“Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to authorize 
any department, agency, officer, or employee of the United 
States to exercise any direction, supervision, or control over 
the curriculum, program of instruction, administration, or 


personnel of any educational institution or school system.” 


Regardless of what one may think of the particular 
control being imposed, the ‘significant fact of the matter is 
that strings have been attached to an aid bill. In the final 
analysis this is the real danger and not what we as individuals 
might think of the particular control. To take a contrary 
stand makes us susceptible to the seductive attractions of 
the “benevolent despot philosophy” with all its sinister and 
monstrous consequences. 

However, I feel that the particular controls represented 
in Section 1001, paragraph f, are both wrong in principle 
and foolish. They are wrong because they run counter to 
our fundamental principle of law—that man is innocent until 
proven guilty. These provisions assurhe that a man is guilty 
and must “prove” his innocence by signing an affidavit and 
swearing an oath. They are foolish because their effect will 
be opposite to their intent. Those who are actually guilty, 
that is {those} who are committed to the overthrow of our 
government—and by force if necessary—will have no scruples 
about complying with the terms of the act. To them the 
end justifies the means. But the provisions will serve to dis- 
criminate against the well-meaning, conscientious person who 
is unwilling to compromise his principles for the sake of 
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getting money. And these are the people, ironically enough, 
who are most committed to the principle of individual free- 
dom in social organization, who firmly believe that the state 
exists to serve the individual rather than the reverse, and 
who therefore are most in sympathy with the fundamental 
principles upon which our own government are founded. 
We at Beloit College have made arrangements with private 
banking facilities to finance our own need for loan funds 
and will never make use of the provisions of Public Law 
85-864 until Section 1001, paragraph f, is removed by amend- 
ment. 

May we count on your support to work toward such 
an amendment? 


The Professors Speak 
The larger part of Professor Aly's letter follows: 


It is true that the members of the Oregon 
faculty believe that the disclaimer affidavit is an unnecessary 
and unwise interference with the indepedence of the univer- 
sity. After all, the University of Oregon has been educating 
fine young citizens, and administering loans and scholarships, 
for a good many years and might well be thought competent 
to carry on in the future as in the past. But the interference 
with the independence of the University is not the only 
reason members of the faculty oppose the provisions of th 
National Defense Education Act, and perhaps not the most 


signincant on 


An Impropriety 


The Act requires students who are its beneficiaries to 
take two oaths—or more precisely both to take a loyalty oath 
and to file a disclaimer affidavit. Opinion among members of 
the faculty is divided in this respect: some members of the 
faculty oppose the requirement of any oath—not because 
they are opposed to loyalty, or to oaths, but because they 
believe that even an affirmative oath of loyalty is an impro- 
priety as a condition of borrowing money. As one member 
of the faculty has said, “A good woman will be perfectly 
willing to take her marriage vows in the wedding ceremony, 
but she might well object to her husband's requiring an oath 
that she has been faithful to him before he gives her the 
grocery money every Saturday morning.” 

President Eric A. Walker of the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity has expressed the concern felt by many university men 
that the dignity and value of oaths of loyalty to our country 
may be impaired through association with a purely commer- 
cial transaction. The professors who object to requiring any 
oath are thus not objecting because they are disloyal, or 
believe in inculcating disloyalty, but rather because they 
deeply believe that a statement of loyalty to our common 
country is too important to be made perfunctory, to be re- 
quired as a fleeting matter of business. 


A Different Matter 


I have not yet met any university professor who believes 
that avy oath or affidavit is necessary. Some do believe, how- 
ever, that the loyalty oath—an affirmative expression of a 
man’s commitment to his country—can do no harm, even in 
borrowing money. And many others just do not see any way 
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to make clear to other Americans, including members of the 
Congress, that their objection to the oath arises not from dis- 
loyalty but from a deep sense of the importance and dignity 
of proclaiming one’s commitment. Hence the members of 
the academic community generally do not stand in formal 
opposition to the affirmative loyalty oath. 

But the disclaimer affidavit is quite another matter. It 
is more than an interference with the independence of the 
university. It is in the strictest sense un-American, foreign to 
our American life, inimical to our American traditions. One 
of the noblest freedoms tha we Americans have inherited is 
the freedom to be presumed innocent until or unless proved 
guilty. The disclaimer affidavit negates the American prin- 
ciple. Every beneficiary of the National Defense Education 
Act must establish his innocence of the crime of treason by 
affidavit. He is thus presumed, in Russian rather than in 
American fashion, to be guilty until he proclaims his inno- 
cence. University professors think and feel so deeply on this 
question that they regard the disclaimer affidavit as the very 
essence of disloyalty to all that Americans have fought for 
in the past. They believe that they must resist it as an act 
of tyranny, completely opposed to all that our country has 
meant and continues to mean to free men. 


Discriminatory Act 


Fhe opposition to the disclaimer affidavit is obviously 
increased in a university community, because it selects one 
group only for suspicion: the students and teachers. Farm- 
ers receive crop subsidies. Business men receive subsidies for 
airlines or shipbuilding. Homeowners receive federal loans, 
senior citizens receive old age payments, hospitals receive 
grants. Not one has ever been required to file a disclaimer 
affidavit to establish his innocence. 1s it any wonder that the 
academic community is aroused? What would editors say if 
a National Act required editors alone of all persons receiving 
benefits to file a disclaimer affidavit to establish their inno- 
cence of unsupported charges of subversion? What would 
railroad workers think if they were singled out, alone among 
all groups, for such treatment? How would bankers like to 
be so subjected to suspicion? or merchants? or physicians? 
For university people not to resent the unworthy and un- 
American provisions of the Act would be unnatural; but it 
is only fair to say that, for the reasons stated in this letter, 
they would disapprove the requirement of the disclaimer afh- 
davit of any other similar group of citizens. 

Thoughtful men object to the disclaimer affidavit for 
another reason. The student who signs the disclaimer—often 
a minor—is charged with the responsibility of knowing what 
an “organization” believes and teaches. Here again is 
tyranny—guilt by association. The young man who takes 
the disclaimer may be required in the future to prove under 
penalties of perjury either that the organization which he 
allegedly supported did not hold subversive “beliefs” or— 
and <nis is a tricky point—that his membership in the organi- 
zation was innocent: he didn't know what he was doing 
and should be excused. Perhaps it may be presumed that the 
attorney-general’s list will be used to determine what organi- 
zations “believe” in subversion. But lists can be changed. At 
various times and in various places even the Masonic Lodge 
and the Baptist Church, for example, have been considered 
subversive. 
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A Special Concern organization which the investigators consider subversive is the 


Nati A iation for the Adv it of Colored Peo- 
Lest it be thought that the AAUP is wandering after ational Association for the eT — - 


fantasies, the record should show that at this moment there 
are professors, formerly members of the faculty of a great 


ple. What organization will be considered subversive tomor- 
row? The rights, responsibilities, and liberties of a free te 


American state university, who are living on charity. They people are never impracticalities. In the long run, nothing in 


are dismissed because they would not comply with an order this world is more important or more truly practical than 
to provide a list of the organizations to which they had freedom—freedom to learn, freedom to teach, freedom to 
belonged or contributed in recent years. In this instance the think... 


. . » profession presupposes freedom 


Those who have the greatest need of freedom of thought and utterance are 


thinkers, investigators, and teachers. As the academic profession more than any 
other comprises these classes, we should expect this profession to be the principal y 
repository, as well as defender, of freedom. While it is true that, at intervals 
during the twenty-four hundred years since Socrates, great men of the academic 
calling have conspiciously stood with those of other callings in the defense of 
intellectual freedom, it is also true that many have been faint-hearted or mdifferent, 
and many too have been found who were the enemies of freedom. The history of 
the American Association of University Professors testifies abundantly to the indif- 
ference, shyness, and suspicion, with regard to intellectual freedom, of a very large : 
section of the professoriate. Allowing that an occupation in which teaching, 
June, 1943, p. 373. 
discovery, and writing are the ends is certain to be very individualistic and perhaps 
never unanimous in any opinion; and not forgetting that academic life catches a 
great many whose gifts do not destine them to be independent in thought or action 
but shy and submissive for their living’s sake, we still cannot doubt the clear, 
indefeasible principle that the profession of learning presupposes and necessitates 
freedom to conduct inquiry and to communicate the results. 

From “The Test of Academic Freedom,'’ by Peter A. Carmichael, Bulletin, : 
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Academic Apartheid: The Association 
and the South African Professors 


The policy of academic apartheid, administered with a 
will, if not with a grace, by the government of the Union 
of South Africa, has encountered from its inception a hard 
core of resistance from our un:versity colleagues in South 
Africa. 


fident,”” said one government official, 


‘that no Europeans . . . will tolerate their son or daughter 
sitting in the same classroom as non-Europeans.’’ South 
African professors, less confident, have continued to voice 
their opposition to the Extension of University Education 
Act, and to insist that the government's policy will reduce 
many faculty members to the status of mere civil servants, 
and will make mere “‘tribal’’ colleges of a number of insti- 
tutions. The response of the government to these argu- 
ments has been summarily to dismiss eight persons from 
the faculty of the University College of Fort Hare. 

Although the apartherd policy has affected all South 
African colleges and universities in one measure or another, 
its full weight has been brought to bear on the University 
College of Fort Hare. The faculty of this college, which 
was founded in 1916 and has been affiliated with Rhodes 
University since 1951, has been multi-racial, and the stu- 
dents non-whites, many of them from other countries and 
continents. Until December, 1959, the College was under 
the care of the government's Department of Education, Arts 
and Science; but (over the protests of the College's Senate 
and Governing Council) the Extension of University Edu- 
cation Act transferred control to the Department of Bantu 
Education as of January 1, 1960. Henceforth admission 
to the College will gradually be restricted to members of 
the Xhosa tribe, who inhabit the vicinity of Cape 
Province, where the College is located. The declared inten- 
tion is to eliminate English liberal influence and thus 
arrest the creation of ‘Black Englishmen.” 

The University College of Fort Hare closed the academic 
year 1958-59 with an establishment of fifty-three persons. 
Before September 23, 1959, seven faculty members, includ- 
ing one senior lecturer who had passed the retirement age, 
submitted their resignations from the faculty, and the 
Principal of the College was informed that his appointment 
would not be renewed beginning with January 1, 1960. On 
September 23, eight faculty members received letters from 
the Department of Bantu Education informing them that 
their services on the faculty would be terminated on 
December 31, 1959, and that each of them would be paid 
a sum of money determined by the length of his service on 
the University College faculty. The letters stated no reason 
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for the action; but the Minister of Bantu Education has an- 
nounced as his reason that the persons concerned were 
“sabotaging the policy of apartheid.” Other members of 
the faculty were permitted to remain, but were informed 
that they would be divided into two groups: white members 
of the faculty were offered “council posts’ and non-whites 
“state posts,’’ state posts being subject to civil service regu- 
lations which make mere membership in political organiza- 
tions especially opposing apartheid misconduct for which a 
faculty member may be dismissed. All persons whose 
reappointments were contemplated were given ninety days 
in which to decide whether to accept reappointment, and 
those who submitted their resignations were compelled to 


forfeit their pension rights. Those dismissed by the 


Minister of Bantu Education were granted their pension 
rights. Both groups received their Provident Fund credits. 

In spite of the requirement that they renounce their 
pension rights, seven faculty members submitted: their 
resignations during the ninety-day period, one of them 
(Professor Z, K. Matthews), who was within two years of 
retirement, being compelled to forfeit an annuity of 
£567.0.0, Thus, in a period of several months, twenty-two 
faculty members either resigned or were dismissed from 
their positions. The College, in addition, lost its Principal, 
three officials of the local church hostels, its medical officer, 
a library assistant, a nursing sister, and the Principal's 
secretary. An establishment of fifty-three was accordingly 
reduced to twenty-three. 

In its brief history, the University College of Fort Hare 
had achieved a considerable reputation as an institution of 
higher education. Its faculty was composed of highly 
qualified individuals, some of them with international 
reputations. A few have already found suitable positions 
at other institutions, but their opportunities to continue in 
the teaching profession are limited in a country with an 
official apartheid policy. For this reason, the Faculty 
Senate of the University of Natal has established a special 
fellowship fund in order “to conserve for South African 
university life the services of scholars who were recently 
dismissed for non-academic reasons, or who felt compelled 
to resign their positions at the University College of Fort 
Hare."’ The Fund is administered by a committee under 
the leadership of Professor I. Gordon, Dean of the Medical 
School of the University of Natal, located in Durban, 
Union of South Africa. Active assistance is also being 
provided by the Cape Town University Fellowship Fund, 
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the Society for the Protection of Science and Learning, 
and the Association of the Universities of the British 
Commonwealth. 


The Association's Interest 


The American Association of University Professors has 
for same years followed with interest the developments in 
the Union of South Africa as the result of the govern- 
ment’s apartheid policy. At the Forty-third Annual Meet- 
ing, held in New York in April, 1957, a resolution was 
adopted stating, in part, that “neither the Association nor 
its members can be indifferent to what happens to scholar- 
ship and scholars in other lands. When scholars are grossly 
abused by a repressive government,” the resolution con- 
tinued, ‘‘as has been happening in Hungary, or are made 
victims of rampant racism, as has been happening in South 
Africa, we are necessarily deeply concerned.” In extending 
sincere sympathy to academic colleagues abroad, the resolu- 
tion noted that the scholars of the world constitute a com- 
munity, and that ‘‘casualties and set-backs to scholarly 
endeavor on any front damage the entire scholarly com- 
munity... 

At the Forty-fourth Annual Meeting, held in Denver in 

April, 1958, the following resolution, concerned exclu- 
sively with the plight of academic colleagues in the Union 
of South Africa, was adopted: 
The Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors expresses its support for the 
South African Universities in their struggle against com- 
pulsory race segregation and government control of higher 
education. It commends the Universities of Cape Town and 
of the Witwatersrand for the policy of non-segregation that 
they have traditionally pursued and for their vigorous resist- 
ance to the provisions of the recently proposed Separate 
Education Bill which would have required them to abandon 
this policy. The provisions of this bill for strict control by 
the government over the administration and the content of 
instruction in the separate institutions to be set up for the 
education of non-whites in South Africa are contrary to the 
very conception of an institution of higher education. In the 
name of humanity and of the higher learning which this bil 
sought to shackle, we protest its provisions and the govern- 
ment policy that inspired them. * 
This resolution was w y publicized in the Union of 
South Africa, and numerous reports made clear that the 
sympathy of their American colleagues was heartening 
indeed to the beleaguered professors in the Union of South 
Africa. The government, however, pursued its course, and 
the Extension of University Education Bill was enacted into 
law in 1959. The time had come when sympathy alone 
could no longer sustain the most repressed segments of the 
South African teaching profession. 

The first step of the General Secretary was to obtain all 
essential information about the institutions and the indi- 
viduals primarily affected by the government's new policy. 


* AAUP Bulletin, Vol. 43, No. 
* AAUP Bulletin, Vol. 44, No 
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Notified of the establishment of the Special Fellowship 
Fund at the University of Natal, he requested the Govern- 
ing Board of the Academic Freedom Fund to approve an 
allotment of $500 to the Special Fellowship Fund. The 
approval was promptly received, and on January 8 the 
General Secretary sent to Professor Gordon of the Uni- 
versity of Natal a check for $525, a sum which included 
$25 contributed for this purpose by an individual Associa- 
tion member. Since that time additional contributions have 
been received from Association members, including one of 
$200 to assist any of the Fort Hare professors who come 
to this country. 


The Dismissed Professors 


In December, the Association sent letters to faculty mem- 
bers who had been dismissed from the University College 
of Fort Hare by the Minister of Bantu Education, notifying 
them of the Association’s concern for their academic wel- 
fare, and offering to publicize, through all accessible means, 
their availability for academic positions in this countty 
The Association, in addition, is communicating in similar 
fashion with those persons who resigned from the faculty 
of the University College of Fort Hare; but, up to the time 
this article went to press, replies had been received 
only from seven of the eight dismissed faculty members 

These eight persons, with an indication of their academic 
degrees, and the positions which they held at the Univer- 
sity College of Fort Hare, are as follows: 


Lady Swanzie Agnew, 
M.A. Hons. (Edin) 

Sir Fulque Agnew, Bart., 
B.Sc.( Edin) 

Mr. T. V. R. Beard, 

B.A.( Natal), B.A. Hons 
(Oxon) 

Prof. L. Blackwell, B.A., 
LES. MX. 

Mr. J. Hutton, B. A 
(S.A.), Dipl. in Lib: 
ship (U.C.T.) 

Mr. G. F. Israelstam, 
B.Sc.Hons. (Rand) 

Prof. F. H. Rand, M.A. 
(McGill), Dr. és Letters 
( Paris) 

Prof. D. Williams, B.A.Hons. 
(Rand), M.A. (Rand) 


Of these persons, Mr. Hutton, who has accepted a senior 


post in the Library of the University College of Rhodesia 


and Nyasaland, does not wish to be considered for an 
appointment in this country; Mr. Beard, also, has accepted 
a position suited to his training and experience; and Sir 
Fulque Agnew has expressed the wish that he not be con- 
sidered for an appointment until Lady Agnew has reestab- 
lished herself on a college or university faculty. He will, 
of course, accompany her where she goes, and hopes that 
an institution which can make use of her services may also 
be able to make use of his. Professor Blackwell does not 
wish to be considered for an appointment, but he would 


welcome an opportunity to lecture in this country on South 
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Africa and, particularly, on the academic apartheid policy; 
for this reason, the Association would be glad to have its 
members, chapters, and friends consider his availability 
along with that of the four other persons who have not as 
yet been placed. 

Lady Agnew (Geography), age forty-four, received her 
Master of Arts degree, with first class honors, from Edin- 
burgh University in 1937. From 1939-1946, she was 
Lecturer in Geography and Tutor to honors students at 
Edinburgh University, and from 1946-1947, she was visit- 
ing Senior Lecturer at McMaster University in Canada. She 
has been on the staff of the University College of Fort 
Hare since 1953, and has held positions as Lecturer, Senior 
Lecturer, and (most recently) Head of the Department. 
Lady Agnew has published articles in the American Geo- 
graphical Review, the Scottish Geographical Magazine, and 
Geography, and has been constantly engaged in research. 
She can be reached c/o Messrs. Ault & MacDonald, W.S., 
21 Thistle Street, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

The Honorable Leslie Blackwell, age seventy-four, was a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of South Africa in the 
Transvaal until he reached the age of seventy. He has been 
Professor of Law at the University College of Fort Hare 
since 1958. Among numerous other distinctions, he has 
been honored with the title of Queen’s Counsel, and his 
many years of active experience qualify him to speak 
authoritatively on South African affairs. He can be reached 
at the Vineyard Hotel, Newlands, Cape, South Africa. 

Mr. Gerald F. Israelstam (Biology), age thirty-one, 
received his Bachelor of Science degree from the University 
of the Witswatersrand in 1952, and his Bachelor of Science 
with Honors in 1953. He is presently reading for the 
Master of Science degree. From 1953-1957, he was Lec- 
turer in Biology at Natal Technical College, and he became 
Lecturer in Botany at the University College of Fort Hare 
in 1957. He has taught courses in General Botany, Physiol- 
ogy, and Cytogenetics. He has published, or is preparing 
for publication, various articles on the embryosac develop- 
ment of plant species. He can be reached c/o Institute of 
Biology, 41 Queensgate, London SW 7, England. 

Mr. Frank H. Rand (English), age fifty-four, was 
awarded the Bachelor of Arts degree by McGill University, 
and the Docteur de l'Université (Mention Trés Honorable), 
by the University of Paris. He has had twenty years of 
teaching experience at Canadian and African universities, 
and under the auspices of the British Council and the 
Colonial Education Service. Since 1958, he has been Pro- 
fessor of English at the University College of Fort Hare. 
Professor Rand has accepted a temporary position at the 
University of New England in New South Wales, Aus- 
tralia, but the dependence of this position upon the 
vagaries of southern hemisphere shipping makes his avail- 
ability for 1960-61 at least a possibility. Mail will be 
forwarded to him from P. O. Fort Hare, Cape Province, 
Union of South Africa. 

Mr. D. Williams (History), age thirty-four, received his 


Bachelor of Arts degree from the University of the Wit- 
watersrand in 1947, his Bachelor of Arts with Honors in 
1950, and his Master of Arts degree in 1953. He has had 
seven years of teaching experience, and in 1957 became 
Professor of History at the University College of Fort Hare. 
He has done extensive research on the problems of culture 
contact between Negro and White in Nineteenth Century 
South Africa and on British administration in Nineteenth 
Century India. At present he is at New College, Oxford, 
studying for the D. Phil. degree of Oxford University, and 
he has already submitted a thesis for the Ph.D. degree of 
the University of the Witwatersrand. He hopes to receive 
both degrees by June, 1961. For this reason he does not 
wish his availability to be considered until 1961. He can 
be reached c/o New College, Oxford University, Oxford, 
England. 

All of these persons have enjoyed the respect of their 
colleagues at the University College of Fort Hare. On 
October 12, 1959, the Senate of the College unanimously 
voiced its regret ‘‘at the action of the Minister of Bantu 
Education in disregarding normal University procedure by 
arbitrarily terminating the services of eight members of the 
academic and administrative staff.'" At the same time it 
unanimously expressed sympathy with the eight ,persons 
affected, and recorded “‘its confidence in their integrity and 
its appreciation of their valuable services to the University 
College of Fort Hare.”’ 


The Resigned Professors 


The seven faculty members at the University College 
of Fort Hare who resigned before September 23, 1959, are 
as follows: 


Mr. S. H. H. Wright, O.B.E., Assistant Registrar 
B.Sc., A.M.I. Struct.E. 

Dr. W, J. Steyn, B.Sc.Hons., Senior Lecturer in Zoology 
M.Sc.(S.A.), D.Sc. 
(U.O.F.S.) F.R.MS. 

Mr. J.W.T. Dandy, M.Sc. 
(Natal) 

Dr. F. W. Sass, B.A. 
(Shelton), B.D. 
(Montreal), M.TH. 
(McGill), Ph.D. (Edin) 

Mr. C. S. Ntloko, B.A. 
(U.C.T.), Hons. B.A. 
(S.A.) 

Mr. J. T. Potgieter, B.A. 
Hons. (Rand), B.A. Hons. 
(S.A.), B.A. (Cantab) 

Miss P. L. van der Stichele, Senior Lecturer in Chemistry. 
M.Sc.(Lond), F.R.I.C. 


Of this group Miss van der Stichele has passed retire- 
ment age, and presumably would not wish to receive an 
appointment in this country. 

The seven who later resigned, when confronted with the 
choice either of resigning or of remaining at Fort Hare on 
the government's terms, are as follows: 

Prof. Z. K. Matthews, M.A. 

(Yale), LL.B. (S.A.) 

Mr. E. A. Mayisela, B.Com. 


(Rand), B. Com. Hons. 
(Natal) 


Lecturer in Zoology 


Senior Lecturer in Divinity 


Lecturer in African Studies 


Lecturer in English 


Professor of African Studies 


Lecturer in Economics 
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Dr. D. G. S. M’Timkulu, 
M.A.(S.A.), M.A.(Yale), 
Ph.D. (Natal) 

Mr. S. B. Ngcobo, B.A. 
(S.A.), M.A. (Yale), 
B.Econ. Hons. (Natal) 

Prof. C. L. C. S. Nyembezi, Professor of Bantu Languages 
M.A. (Rand) 

Mr. A. M. Phahle, B.Sc. 
(S.A.), M.Sc. (U.C.T.) 

Prof. M. Webb, B.Sc. (Natal) Professor of Zoology. 
DSc.(Stell) F.Z.S. 


Senior Lecturer in Education 


Senior Lecturer in Economics 


Senior Lecturer in Physics 


Of these persons, Professor Matthews and Mr. Ngcobo 
have indicated, although not directly to the Association, 
their desire to be considered for positions in the United 
States. Professor Matthews, who was Vice-Chairman of the 
University College Senate at the time of his resigna- 
tion, has not only studied in this country, but has taught 
here; some years ago, he was Visiting Professor at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. He has been Profes- 
sor of Native Law at the University College of Fort Hare, 
where he was Head of the African Studies Department. 
For many years he has been a leading member of the 
African National Congress, a major African political or 
ganization in South Africa. His resignation from the 
faculty, on'y two years before his retirement, has resulted 
in considerable hardship through the forfeiture of his 
retirement annuity, and his activity in behalf of the native 
Africans has brought him severe recriminations, as part of 
the government's determined campaign against the op- 
ponents of apart/ eid. 

Mr. Ngcobo has also studied in this country, and, since 
a visit to England in 1957-1958, has specialized in Africa 
and in the economics of underdeveloped countries. He is 
preparing a doctoral dissertation for the University of Lon- 
don on native taxation. The old Council of the University 
College of Fort Hare, as one of its last acts, created a 
professorship in Economics, for which Mr. Ngcobo was a 
candidate, and, had he received this appointment, he would 
have become the first Negro in Africa to be accorded such 
an academic distinction. 
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Additional information about the resigned professors 
will be published in the Summer Issue of the Bulletin. 
Anyone wishing to communicate with these persons, how- 
ever, may do so by writing to the Washington Office with 
the assurance that his letter will be forwarded, via air mail, 
through appropriate channels. 


Conclusion 


It would be ungracious, in reviewing the plight of the 
professors, not to give some attention to Mr. H. R. Bur- 
rows, who served the University College of Fort Hare as 
Principal until December 31, 1959. Throughout the recent 
ordeal, Mr. Burrows gave full support to the faculty in its 
attempt to perpetuate those qualities which had distin- 
guished the University College. As the staff of the College 
dwindled from fifty-three to twenty-three, he exerted every 
effort to obtain suitable positions elsewhere for those whom 
he was helpless to retain in Fort Hare. Although he has 
himself fallen a sacrifice, he remains a symbol of that dedi- 
cation to principle to which members of the academic pro- 
fession will always pay tribute. 

The Association would be glad to commend Mr. Bur- 
rows, along with his former colleagues, for an appointment 
to an American academic position. He has, however, 
recently accepted a post at Rhodes University, where the 
best wishes of the profession go with him. To those who 
have not yet been relocated, we hope that the Association's 
members, chapters, and conferences, and administrative 
officers of American colleges and universities, will now 
give their attention. As the Association's 1957 resolution 
recognized, American scholars cannot be indifferent to what 
happens to scholarship and scholars in other lands. In 
making what efforts they can to ease the plight of those 
who have become victims of the apartheid policy, they have 
an opportunity to give concrete expression to their convic- 
tion that the scholars of the world do indeed constitute a 
community. 
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The American Concept 
of Academic Freedom 


I. must bewilder academic visitors from abroad to 
observe how loosely our educational vocabulary is used in 
the United States. I sometimes think that all our key 
terms in education are ambiguous. Take, as an illustration, 
the words we employ to designate the heads of our insti- 
tutions of higher learning. In this country, the head is 
commonly called a president, but sometimes he is not, and 
in these cases he may be called a chancellor. Often an 
American president has one or more chancellors under 
him, but sometimes a chancellor presides over several 
presidents. One American university has eight presidents 
and no chancellor. Many universities have a battery of 
vice-presidents, most of whom have nothing to do with the 
educational process. Some universities have a vice-presi- 
dent and also a provost. One or two universities have 
a vice-chancellor, whose function and dignity, however, in 
no way resemble the function and dignity of a British 
vice-chancellor. An academic provost, on the other hand, 
is a sort of administrative maid-of-all-work, who, far from 
fulfilling the dictionary definition of the provost as the 
head of something and therefore an independent, or at 
least an autonomous, official, is simply a substitute for a 
head too busy to do all he is supposed to do. To add to 
the confusion, we have colleges in the United States ful- 
filling all or many of the functions of a university, and we 
have ambitiously entitled universities that are in fact 
scarcely good junior colleges. The distribution of academic 
titles in such institutions makes an interesting subject for 
speculation. 

The term “academic freedom” is obviously a key term in 
education, one which shares in the general ambiguity. The 
phrase has not the same significance to Afmericans that it 
has in other parts of the world; and perhaps the best way 
to begin distinguishing its local meaning is to analyze this 
difference. We have been told many times that the concept 
of academic freedom, although some of its components go 
far back in our history, owes much to the admiration of an 
intellectual minority among us for the nineteenth-century 
German university. This is true enough, but Americans 
adopted only part of the German conception. 

That conception included two complementary elements: 
Lernfreiheit and Lehrfreiheit—freedom of learning and 
freedom of teaching. On the whole, the Americans have 
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not accepted wholeheartedly the idea of Lernfreiheit, at 
least as the Germans defined or understood it; and in our 
present mood of revulsion from the elective system of 
undergraduate training we are further away from the 
original concept than we were when Eliot was president of 
Harvard. In their magisterial history of academic freedom 
in the United States, Professors Hofstadter and Metzger 
describe the Lernfreiheit dear to nineteenth-century Ger- 
mans as “the absence of administrative coercion in the 
learning situation.’" The German word, they say, referred 
to the fact that German students “were free to roam from 
place to place, sampling academic wares; that wherever they 
lighted, they were free to determine the choice and 
sequence of courses, and were responsible to no one for 
regular attendance; that they were exempted from all tests 
save the final examination; that they lived in private 
quarters and controlled their private lives.” Even Ameri- 
can experimental colleges scarcely go this far, and the 
common pattern of student life in the United States is 
rather more restricted than is this description of German 
student life. 


II 


Awerican institutions have had to accept a quality of 
responsibility for student learning that differs significantly 
from the old German theory. They have had to do this 
The first is that in the 
eyes of the law the school, college or university stands 
in loco parentis with reference to its students, especially if 
the students are in point of law minors. This means that 
the college is compelled to accept a parietal responsibility 
for student welfare unknown to the German system. If 
the American professor no longer concerns himself with 
the cow in the belfry or student absence from compulsory 
chapel, this is principally because he has turned the 
problem of student behavior over to a dean, proctor, 
counselor or psychiatrist. But the college is still responsi- 
ble. 

The second reason arises out of the deliberate cultivation 
by American institutions of learning of active parental 
interest in the life of the college or university. Fathers 
and mothers are encouraged to visit the campus and attend 
classes, the alumni reunion is an annual event, and appeals 
are made to the domestic pocketbook for money that will 
make the college a home away from home. The American 
dormitory, the American student union, the American 
health center, the boast of the college or university that it 
supports or is adjacent to religious organizations, the 


for at least four important reasons. 
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interest of the institution in initiating, guiding and con- 
trolling extracurricular activities—all these move in exactly 
the opposite direction from institutional indifference to 
student welfare; and, admirable in themselves, they create 
innumerable regulations by the college that actually restrict 
student freedom. You cannot do this or that on the campus 
unless you are up in your studies; you carinot remain 
enrolled unless you maintain a minimum competence in a 
minimum number of courses; you cannot leave the institu- 
tion at will; and you cannot wander from university to 
university, since transfer of credits from one institution to 
another in America demands formal approval in the shape 
of legal papers that are signed and sealed by a registrar or 
dean conveying to the receiving institution your status at 
the time you left the dismissing institution. 

A third powerful reason for American inability to accept 
the total concept of Lernfreiheit lies in the ambiguous 
attitude of the students themselves to the idea. On the 
one hand, they demand freedom; on the other hand, they 
do not especially like the responsibility freedom entails. 
American students want a pattern to adhere to so that they 
will know when they are done; they want, having paid out 
their money or their parents’ money, to receive tangible 
wares in return, and theese tangible wares take shape as 
courses and grades and curriculums and the assurance that, 
if all goes well, at the end of x years they will receive y 
degrees. Even our graduate schools, which come closer to 
the European university concept than does the under- 
graduate college, follow, if in fainter degree, this formula. 
A quasi-contractual relationship develops between the 
student and the department of his specialization. Getting a 
doctor's degree sometimes appears to run on the anthro- 
pological analogue of do wt des, in which the graduate 
faculty are cast in the role of gods who are «equired, when- 
ever proper offerings are made, to bless the worshippers 
with due rewards. Less anagogically, the American stu- 
dent sometimes feels that to be denied a Ph.D. degree after 
the appropriate fulfillment of formal patterns up to the final 
examination can only result from a gross breach of con- 
fidence on the part of the examining committee; and many 
a doctoral candidate has been passed, despite grave doubts 
concerning his real command of the subject, because he has 
been faithful, has tried hard, has fulfilled the pattern, 
and has all the negative virtues. Were he or the under- 
graduate compelled tomorrow to live the unconditioned life 
of the German university student of fragrant pipe-smoking 
memory, he would be likely to exclaim with the poet: 
“Me this uncharter'd freedom tries.”’ 

The fourth difference lies in the constitutions of the 
American university. The Continental university often 
gives only the Ph.D. and confines itself mainly to what in 
American parlance is advanced or graduate work. The 
British university, of course, has traditionally been com- 
posed of undergraduate colleges, and there the university 
function has been federal, in some sense, rather than 
independent. But the American university is Janus-faced. 
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The same faculty members teach in both the undergraduate 
college and the graduate school of arts and sciences; and 
the undergraduate college, particularly the freshman and 
sophomore years of the undergraduate college, are more 
like the American high school than they are like European 
university instruction. The responsibility of the teacher 
toward the immaturities he faces in elementary instruction 
is different from his responsibility toward mature students. 
This is tacitly recognized in the organization of course 
work; an example would be the necessary difference be- 
tween introducing freshmen to, say, the ideas of Karl Marx 
and the study of Das Kapital in the graduate school. 
Freshman and sophomore work lies in a rather more sensi- 
tive area than does graduate work in metaphysics or eco- 
nomic theory; and in consequence not only in the Lern- 
fretheit of the student, so far as it exists, one thing when 
he begins, fresh from high school, to wrestle with the 
problems of the world, and another thing when he is writ- 
ing a doctoral dissertion, but the Lehrfreibeit of his 
instructor is from an absolute point of view also, and I 
think properly, restricted. 

I have hitherto spoken of the restrictions evident in the 
American concept of Lernfreiheit. There are, however, 
powerful countercurrents. Compulsory class attendance is 
no longer as widespread as it once was. Student self- 
government, although a government of limited powers 
liable to be revoked at any time by the academic administra- 
tion, nevertheless revives a concept of student autonomy as 
old as the Middle Ages. The American undergraduate 
actively resents attempts by the administration of the college 
Or university to censor the student paper, the student maga- 
zine or the student yearbook, nor does the administration 
always win in such contests. Students also contest the 
censoring of speakers who are to appear before student 
groups. The student does not hold his professors in the 
same reverence as professors are sometimes held in other 
lands, and he is quite capable of shrewd questioning and 
vigorous dissent. Moreover, when academic freedom is 
invaded on the American campus, students are commonly 
among its stoutest defenders; and student papers like the 
Harvard Crimson and the Daily Texan have been notable 
champions of intellectual liberty. 

Student independence would probably go further were 
it not for the American system of course examination, 
grades and honors. The canny student is not unaware of 
the relation between academic regularity and job-getting, 
and he is therefore sometimes accused of giving back to the 
professor on his examination paper what the professor, or 
the professor's assistant, wants him to give back. The 
American system of awarding student honors—undertaken 
from the purest of motives, to be sure, and involving such 
things as a place on the dean's rank list, election to Phi 
Beta Kappa or Sigma Xi, and recommendations for fellow- 
ships—commonly depends more upon a record of grades 
than upon the examination of individuality. All this 
shrinks the area of absolute freedom in learning. I cannot 
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forget a student in a great Midwestern university who re- 
fused to take Professor So-and-So’s course because she 
wasn't going to spoil a Phi Beta Kappa record for anybody. 


Ill 


So much in brief compass, for Le rnfreiheit. If we turn 
to the area of Lehrfretheit, or freedom of teaching, we note 
that this concept in the United States seems to be mainly 
valued in higher education. The public school teachers, 
including the high school teacher and the teacher in the 
American junior college, do not enjoy the kind of com- 
munity respect the teacher enjoys in other countries. The 
American public school system, or systems, are locally con- 
trolled, and local politics can on occasion be a grave threat 
to honest teaching. From the point of view of the school 
board or the school committee, the teacher is an employee 
hired by another employee, the superintendent of schools, 
and the law backs them up in this theory. The teacher, 
paid to teach a certain grade or a certain number of subjects 
in the high school, has only a minor voice regarding what 
she teaches; and in the past the teacher, in a wide variety 
of localities, has been forced to sign a wild variety of 
contracts that often invade her personal freedom. Stipu- 
lations have ranged from the length of her skirt to com- 
pulsory teaching of Sunday school classes, if called upon, 
and even her right to go to parties on occasion has been 
predetermined. The more absurd of these restrictions are 
now not common, but the power to make them, or others 
like them, continues to reside with the school authorities. 
If systems of tenure have come in, tenure commonly turns 
upon questions of seniority and the like, issues resembling 
those involved in agreements made between industry and a 
labor union rather than the unconditional right to teach 
one’s subject matter in one’s own fashion. Teacher re- 
sistance to restriction has been less well organized and less 
vigorous than has academic resistance, partly because the 
turnover in public school teaching is far more rapid than 
it is in the academic world, partly because the teachers 
have wavered between organizing themselves on the labor 
union pattern and organizing themselves on the pro- 
fessional pattern represented by the National Education 
Association, and partly because the teacher, hired to teach 
somebody else's textbook, has not the same interest in the 
advancement of new interpretations and the discovery of 
new thought as has the research professor in the university. 

All this may seem an irrelevant excursion, since our 
principal interest is in the academic freedom of university 
personnel. I do not regard the public school situation as 
irrelevant, because it profoundly influences public opinion 
about all instruction. The branch of education most 
Americans know most about is the public schools, includ- 
ing the public high school. These are, so to speak, 
immediate institutions, whereas the college or university 
in most cases is far off. The public schools are involved 
in local politics, their budgets are mainly local budgets, if 
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not wholly so, their administrative heads belong to the local 
Rotary Club or this or that local church. Inevitably, there- 
fore, an irresistible public tendency exists to think about 
universities and university teachers on the analogy of value 
patterns locally known, especially if a state-supported insti- 
tution of higher learning is in question. If the community 
has the right through elections to determine what the 
personnel of the school board shall be and what that 
personnel, being elected, shall direct to be done, including 
determining the nature of the curriculum to be taught and 
the regulations for those who are to teach it, the inference 
is irresistible that the public has the same right, through a 
board of regents or through a state legislature, directly or 
indirectly to determine the policy and the personnel of 
academic institutions. If the argument is sound that the 
board hired Miss Smith to perform such and such tasks 
in the school system and therefore has the right to dis- 
charge Miss Smith because it does not like the way she 
does or fails to do her appointed tasks, or because Miss 
Brown can do it better, the argument is also irresistible that 
a board of regents has the same power with respect to 
college or university personnel. The parent who com- 
plains of bad teaching or bad treatment of his offspring in 
the high school can see no good reason why, should the 
offspring complain of bad teaching or bad treatment in the 
university, he should not seek and find a like remedy. 
Finally, in this regard, almost all discussion of academic 
freedom is conducted in academic language, not in the 
vernacular, the consequence being the relative failure of 
the public to understand the essential difference between 
the concept of the school and the concept of the university. 
An informational job needs to be done that has never been 


properly performed. 


IV 


Bor it is time to come to the central concept of academic 
freedom. The formal definition of it in American terms 
is still by common consent that of the American Association 
of University Professors, to which even the courts now turn 
when the issue becomes moot. In condensed version the 
statement is this: Institutions of higher learning exist for 
the common good, not to further the interest of either the 
individual teacher or the institution. The common good 
depends upon the free search for truth and its free 
exposition. Academic freedom, essential to these purposes, 
therefore covers both teaching and research. It is funda- 
mental for the protection of the rights of the teacher in 
teaching and of the student in learning, and carries with 
it correlative duties. 

Tenure, or the right, after a probationary period, to hold 
one’s professional post continuously until the age of retire- 
ment, is the bulwark of academic freedom. It guarantees 
freedom of teaching, freedom of research, and freedom 
in extramural activities. Tenure also requires a sufficient 
degree of economic security to make the profession at- 
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tractive to able persons. In any event the teacher is entitled 
to freedom in the classroom, in discussing the subject of 
his special learning and its relevant implications, but he 
may not introduce into his teaching controversial matter not 
germane to his topic. Of course he must be intellectually 
free to pursue research work and to make known the 
results of his researches, the value of which is to be judged 
in the first instance by his colleagues, and not by outside 
agencies. 

The college or university teacher, by becoming a member 
of the academic world, does not thereby cease to be a 
citizen. When he speaks or writes as a citizen, he should 
be free from institutional censorship or discipline, but he 
must remember that his special position in society carries 
with it special obligations. As a man of learning and as 
an educational officer, he should remember that the public 
may judge his profession and his institution by his 
utterances. Hence he should at all times be accurate, he 
should exercise appropriate restraint, he should show re- 
spect for the opinions of others, and he should make every 
effort to indicate that he is not an institutional spokesman. 

After the expiration of a probationary period, teachers 
or investigators should have permanent or continuous 
tenure, and their services should be terminated only for 
adequate cause. When accusations are brought and facts 
are in dispute, the accused professor should be informed, 
prior to any hearing, in writing, of the charges against him 
and should have the opportunity to be heard in his own 
defense by all bodies having the power to pass judgment 


upon his case 


Such, in brief, is the theory. 
To us who live in the academic universe all this is self- 
evident; and 


doctrine will seem to many of you absurdly oversimplified. 


the language in which I have set forth the 


To the common man even this oversimplified version is 
more unintelligible than not. To him it appears that 
ariogant professors are claiming exemption from responsi- 
bility to those who pay them and demanding privileges they 


do not deserve. Who are these professors that they should 


protest against loyalty oaths and deny the right of trustees 
or regents or presidents or legislators or congressmen to 
inquire into their doings? 


donors send our children to them to be taught, we have a 


If we as citizens, taxpayers and 


right to find out what they are teaching and to get rid of 
them in any lawful way if we do not like either what they 
teach or the way it is taught. This is what we citizens do 
with congressmen or governors or park commissioners we 
do not want; we should have the same right in the case 
He who pays the piper calls the tune. The 


professors talk a great deal about their right to do as they 


of profe ssors. 


please; they do not talk at all about their responsibility to 
us as taxpayers or donors who support the institutions that 
Such, or something like it, is, I think, the re- 
sponse of the common man in emotional moments to the 
theory of academic freedom in the United States. 


hire them. 


I am not sure that I can translate the theory of academic 


freedom into more vernacular language, but since part of 
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the difficulty lies in a failure of the professors to make 
their case intelligible to the common man, I wish at least 
to try: The professor has a job to do. Getting ready to do 
this job has been a long and expensive process, and doing 
the job in most cases does not bring in much money. The 
job he does is important to the country because its wel- 
fare depends on having this job well done. The professor 
is a scientist or a scholar; as a scientist he finds out all 
sorts of new things we can use later on in industry or 
medicine or defense; and as a scholar he finds things out 
about the past that make clear what our country is and 
what other countries are, so that we can all understand 
each other better. Now since the professor is never going 
to make a lot of money, we ought to be sure that he has 
steady employment and that nobody fires him merely 
because he doesn’t like something the professor says or 
does. Why shouldn't we do this? You can’t tell the lawyer 
what the law is, can you? You don't take a vote to deter- 
mine whether a doctor should prescribe medicine or a 
surgeon perform an operation, do you? You don’t tell a 
priest or a preacher or a rabbi what he is allowed to 
believe, do you? The lawyer and the physician and the 
minister have studied their subjects and ought to know 
what they are talking about, and the same thing is true of 
the professor. Of course, if any of these men violate the 
law, they ought to be treated like anybody else, but it is 
not fair to penalize them just for being professors. All 
we ask is that they keep in mind that when they talk as 
professors, they make that clear; and that when they talk 
as private citizens, they make that clear also. 

I am not sure my colloquial approach is necessarily the 
right approach, but the attempt suggests at least that the 
problem of academic rights and academic responsibilities 
is inextricably involved with the problem of democratic 
values. Of course from time to time the integrity of 
institutions of higher learning in this country has been 
attacked by special interest groups—by theologians in one 
period, by business interests in another, by political demo- 
gogues in a third, by educational reformers in a fourth; 
but there is an irresistible tendency to view these episodes 
as melodrama on a high plane. In this melodrama, villainy 
in the shape of Calvinism or McCarthyism or special 
creationism or economic privilege assaults, as it were, from 
ambush the little band of intrepid explorers who are 
pushing into the unknown wilderness and there discovering 
and organizing new areas of order for the benefit of 
mankind. The little band is for a time defeated and 
thrown back, and some of its members taken captive; but 
by and by, righteousness appears, like the United States 
Cavalry, rescues the beleaguered altruists, defeats villainy, 
and all is well again until the next ambush. As I am 
myself on the side of virtue and have published from 
time to time books or essays directed against villainy and 
denouncing ambush, I trust you will not misunderstand 
me. Academic freedom must always be defended. But I 
suggest that our interest in the dramatic detail of cases 
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presented in the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors’ Bulletin or in television shows of Congressional 
investigations into possible disloyalty obscures the com- 
plexity of the issue in America by reducing the cultural 
problem to a simple black-and-white, either-or situation. 
Such famous cases as that of the dismissal of the entire 
economics department of the Kansas State Agricultural 
College in 1896 because it would not accept the Populist 
version of economic theory, or voiding the appointment of 

ertrand Russell to a professorship at CCNY in 1940 
because the presiding judge thought Russell’s prose was 
full of “immoral and salacious doctrines,” present with 
such startling clarity the naked issue of unwarranted inter- 
ference that we naturally incline to the view that Satan 
still finds some mischief for idle minds. The recurrence of 
these well-meant interferences with academic freedom in 
successive generations in this country also suggests that, 
however pleasing it may be to interpret such contests as a 
battle between the children of darkness and the children 
of light, some deeper cultural issue is involved. And the 
deeper issue seems to me, at least, to be the problem of 
popular control of what is essentially an aristocratic enter- 
prise. 

The enterprise of higher education is essentially aristo- 
cratic. The academic hierarchy from teaching fellows up 
through the august body of full professors is something 
we commonly discuss in terms of rank-—-a word we also 
use about aristocratic society. It is not too fantastic to say 
that tenure implies aristocratic privilege—privilege not too 
unlike the privilege of a nobility—and academic nobility 
has the power, and alone has the power, to recruit its num- 
bers through a scale of ceremonies significantly a scale of 
degrees, culminating through higher degrees in any case 
of special distinction in something called an honorary 
degree. The ceremonial of commencement is intended 
to impress onlookers with the validity of our aristocratic 
values, partly social, partly intellectual; and I think it 
significant that on court occasions we of the academic 
world invariably break out our ceremonial robes and hoods 
and gold tassels, marching not higgledy-piggledy or in 
alphabetical order, but in due academic dignity. We 
explain that we are only maintaining an ancient tradition; 
we explain that the doctor's gown is merely an outward 
and visible sign of inward and spiritual accomplishment; 
we declare that the ceremonial hood, like the baton of a 
marshal of France, lies potentially rolled up in the diploma 
of anybody who will take a first degree in the arts. But 
all our explanations cannot deny the patent truth that a 
professorial appointment is not for everybody, a doctoral 
degree is not something you acquire by mere morality and 
application, or that, in the academic world, many are called 
but few are chosen. The disparity between the thousands 
of entering freshmen of any given year and the lesser 
number of seniors graduating four years later is, if you 
like, evidence of a necessary sifting process, just as the 
disparity between the numbers who enter the graduate 
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schools and the numbers who finally achieve the Ph.D. is 
evidence of a second such process. The process is, more- 
over, necessary, and I think that in the course of it rough 
justice is done; but it is a process of educational selectivity 
that unconsciously violates a deep instinctual American 
belief that anybody who wants any kind of education 
ought to have it. 


The patterns by which we select and organize superior 
brains into a university faculty represent what I may call 
the Jeffersonian concept of democracy. They are essentially 
what Jefferson worked out in his scheme of education for 
Virginia. But they contradict what I dare to call a Jack- 
sonian concept of democratic education, evident in much 
of the state legislation governing our public schools, includ- 
ing the high school, as well as our publicly supported 
universities. 

The Jacksonian theory, for example, through a misunder- 
standing of the principles of John Dewey, declares that 
no child in the public schools should fail and that, if he 
fails, the fault lies rather with the teacher than with the 
family or with the child. This, in turn, rests upon the 
kindly theory that there is some sort of talent in everybody. 
When the theory comes to deal with the high school, it 
transforms the older concept of the high school as a col- 
lege preparatory institution into the concept of the high 
school as a popular training school for whatever the people 
want; and simultaneously throws out of the high school, 
often by legislation, what the people do not want. For 
example, Greek has disappeared, Latin has diminished, and 
about 47 per cent of American high schools now teach no 
foreign languages whatever. The point is not to argue the 
validity of foreign language instruction; the point is that 
foreign languages have diminished in obedience to the 
expression of popular will. The theory, turning to higher 
education, sometimes results in legislation requiring the 
state university to accept graduates of the state high schools 
regardless of what the pupils studied; and in respect of 
the state universities, these institutions are compelled by 
law to require every student graduating from them to be 
exposed to a course in American history or swimming or 
citizenship or something else dear to the legislative heart. 
Again, an increase ia student population leads to immedi- 
ate general demands for college expansion rather than to 
a thoughtful analysis of the question whether an increase 
in the number of teenagers ought not rather permit the 
colleges, given this wider range of choice, to perfect better 
devices for greater selectivity among candidates, so that 
the nation may hereafter be served by superior rather than 
by average brains. In sum, an admirable moral belief in 
education for everybody moves in one direction, and an 
academic belief in more and more rigorous selectivity 
moves in another; and the problem of academic freedom 
and responsibility may perhaps lie at the crossing of these 
two tendencies. 

We of the academic universe are, in respect of my two 
symbolic epithets, inevitably Jeffersonians. We do not 
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believe in an aristocracy of birth, but we do believe in an 
aristocracy of brains. We struggle to perfect means of 
ascertaining from an early age those who have promise of 
intellectual power; we devise ways of pushing such persons 
forward into higher and higher realms of specialization; 
and we invent modes of giving them special protection 
against the risks of a lassez-faire educational philosophy. 
We say to the public in effect: If you will trust us, we 
will put into your hands knowledge and instruments of 
knowledge that will, we believe, make for a richer life 
and a happier nation. But to do this we must be let alone. 
As evidence of what we can accomplish, we point to the 
vast industrial society created by the application of our 
findings, to the increased span of life and greater degree 
of health of the average American, to the security of the 
country vis-A-vis powerful Communist forces, and to the 
treasures of art and wisdom we have stored up for you in 
museums and libraries and in the printed word. If you 
will send your children to us, we will select from among 
them, through the instruments we have created, those who 
seem to us best fitted to become the future intellectual and 
cultural leaders of the United States. 


Such, or something like it, is another and, in a sense, 
more ironic statement of the philosophy of academic free- 
dom. Put in these terms, the statement has embarrass- 
ing parallels. Those of you who remember Professor 
Ralph Henry Gabriel's brilliant synopsis of the philosophy 
of laissez-faire capitalism will be struck by certain echoes. 
Those of you who have read civic philosophy from Plato 
to H. G. Wells will note an analogue in the notion of an 
elite of philosophers, a samurai class. I suggest that an 
understandable suspicion of a samurai class on the part of 
a Jacksonian-oriented populace underlies a good many 
attacks on academic freedom. The demagogue always 
appeals to the crowd, it is true, but careful reading of 
some scores of cases of violation of academic freedom 
will also reveal how frequently the interference complained 
of is a confused, but sincere, desire to stand up to the 
rights of the populace as opposed to the claims of a 
minority. Academic man argues that his responsibility is 
to a nonnational, nonsectarian, nonpolitical body of truth 
discovered or discoverable; a Jacksonian inevitably holds 
that the primary duty of the professor, since his is a public 
function, is to the public, the populace, the people. 

I use these three terms advisedly. They are frequently 
interchanged in political and educational discussion, but 
obviously they fall into two groups: on the one hand, the 
public; on the other, the populace or the people. When, 
under the doctrine of academic freedom, the professors 
declare that their primary duty is to find out and present 
the truth, they have from their point of view discharged 
their principal public duty. That duty is the duty of all 
honest craftsmen, the duty of performing one’s special 
function fully and fairly in the light of the special axioms 
that govern the specialty. Any attempt of the unen- 
lightened to interfere with the operations of the craft, or 
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to direct these operations to some ulterior end, not merely 
damages the craft and the craftsman but also damages 
the state. This is evident whether, as in Russia, a scientist 
interprets his findings according to a political theory of 
biology, or whether, as in the United States, a literary 
scholar becomes a mere popularizer of books, pretending 
that the austerities of art are as simple as ABC. A 
modern state is an even more complicated mechanism than 
was Plato's ideal republic, but it cannot be improved when 
the politician attempts to do the professor's job or the 
naive parent tells the expert how to teach. Crede experto: 
that is, if you will put up with a little mistranslation, 
Trust the expert, or, in Western parlance, Don't shoot the 
pianist—he’s doing his best. 


The demagogue on behalf of the populace and the 


democrat on behalf of the people have their replies. And. 


their most telling argument is not one I have already 
referred to—namely, that he who pays the piper calls the 
tune—but one that strikes deeper, although I suspect neither 
demagogue nor democrat has employed it in my terms. 
The argument is simply the argument of inconsistency. 
How in an open society can minority groups sustain closed 
societies of their own? We do not permit doctors to 
practice except when they are licensed by the state, nor 
lawyers, nor dentists, nor clergymen, nor undertakers. We 
regulate banks and railroads and insurance companies and 
fraternal orders by law. We expect departments of govern- 
ment that are quite esoteric in their interests to come for- 
ward and make public declaration of what they are doing. 
We require judges to live up to a code we impose upon 
them; we determine by law when proprietary medicines 
are improper; we make up our minds through our legisla- 
tures whether chiropractors are to be licensed; and so on 
and soon. We had thought that through the charters we, 
the sovereign people, granted to private colleges, and 
through boards of regents to govern the tax-supported 
institutions we ourselves created, we had also determined 
by law the proper functioning of a university faculty; but 
we now find that the professors in effect have established a 
private code through an organization from which regents 
and trustees and presidents and deans are excluded (or have 
been). We protest that, although there may be nothing 
illegal in this code, it is at least extra-legal, an imperium 
in imperio, a private and powerful league that questions 
the operation of the way legal bodies are supposed to con- 
trol university and college. The professors claim a privi- 
lege essentially contrary to the interests of a democratic 
state, and the proof is that when, through public commit- 
tees, we try to find out whether there are any traitors 
among them, the academic population rises up to deny 
our right to make these inquiries or seriously interferes 
with the work of our investigators. 

I suspect it is extremely difficult for the professor to 
show much sympathy for what I may call the extreme 
Jacksonian point of view. Jacksonian or not, however, it 
may be well to recall one or two leading facts in the his- 
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tory of American education. From the founding of 
Harvard College in 1636 to the present day, academic 
institutions in the United States have been directly or 
indirectly the creatures of government. The picture of a 
confraternity of scholars spontaneously gathering together 
and resolving to assure the continuity of knowledge 
through a system of apprenticeship, whatever is elsewhere 
true, has virtually no relation to the American problem. 
The American people, passionately desiring education for 
their children, have gone about securing it much as they 
have gone about securing anything else they wanted for 
public use—through the creation of legal agencies to get 
them what they want. When they wanted a state uni- 
versity, they established a committee of men charged with 
the duty of creating one; and when this board, commonly 
called the regents, went to work, discovering they could 
not as a body determine whom to hire to teach for the 
proposed university, they in turn employed an agent of 
their own, a president, expert as they believed in academic 
matters, and bade him go to work to assemble a faculty. 
Pari passu, the same thing has been true of our private 
colleges. The picture of scholars assembling and petition- 
ing the state for a charter is simply unhistorical. On the 
contrary, the charter has had to go out and hunt up the 
scholars. It was, in a sense, as simple as that. To this 
day, in point of law, a college or university is not the 
faculty; a college or university is a governing board, of 
which, in most cases, not even the president of the institu- 
tion is a member. I suggest that the extraordinary differ- 
ence between the American institution of higher learning 
and the institution of higher learning in other countries 
can be best understood in historical terms. 

The code of academic freedom put forth by the American 
Association of University Professors is an effort to reserve 
both the implications of legal theory and the uses of three 
earlier centuries of educational growth. Inevitably it 
postulates an opposition between the administration of the 
American university and the true professional interests of 
the faculty members. That opposition has often taken 
dramatic form. 

The professional code is not only justified in itself but 
is slowly winning some standing in law as courts have 
turned to it for an understanding of the contractual rela- 
tion between a professor and his employers where suit has 
been brought for reinstatement. But the popular mind 
does not as yet either understand or accept it. I believe 
the popular mind can be brought to accept it, just as the 
popular mind accepts the implications of the Hippocratic 
oath in medicine, or the relations of a lawyer to his client, 


or the seal of the confessional; but acceptance of the code 
by the people at large will require an educational process 
not yet attempted by the profession. 

Since in other parts of the world university faculties 
govern themselves to a degree unparalleled in the United 
States, and in view of what I have called the melodramatic 
quality in famous instances of violation of the code, it is 
fatally easy for the academic mind to nourish an inveterate 
suspicion of governing boards. To my way of thinking, 
however, the astonishing thing is not the occasional blind- 
ness of trustees or the failure of a dean or president here 
and there to protect academic freedom; the astonishing 
thing is the patient dedication of most trustees and most 
regents to the job they have undertaken. Individual mem- 
bers of a board may begin by assuming that a university 
is like a corporation having so many employees to be 
paid or discharged as the directors or the president see 
fit, but they do not long retain this simple view. 


‘Tee code of academic freedom has made astonishing 
progress since World War I. It has survived even 
McCarthyism, but if it is to prevail, it must be translated 
out of academese into simple terms. As Professor Robert 
Maclver puts it at the conclusion of his study, Academic 
Freedom in Our Time: ‘The more direct instruction of the 
citizen concerning the meaning and service of the uni- 
versity can be conducted on a broader scale, utilizing all 
the major agencies of communication. The subject should 
be approached along lines that carry it home to him. For 
example, he has a high respect for science—the relation 
between the growth of science and the struggle for intel- 
lectual liberty is clear. He believes in ‘fair play'—how 
this applies to the scholar, and to those who traduce him, 
can be shown in chapter and verse. He believes in 
democracy—how it depends on the liberty of the mind 
can well be demonstrated. He believes in America— 
what the spirit of repression does to its great traditions, 
to its well-being, and to its standing among the nations 
can be given simple and effective illustration . . . what is 
most important is that the people should come to appreciate 
the university, should learn how much of great and lasting 
worth it contributes to society, and how essential it is that 
its freedom be sustained and its standards advanced, should 
recognize how devoted and how disinterested the work of 
the true scholar is, and should look upon the institution 
of learning, not with suspicion from a distance, but from 
near at hand with affection, so that they, too, will become 
the guardians of its integrity.” 
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Under the Boughs of Ambition 


E LETHY was sick, but when he promised to come home 
directly from Survey, she got up and ate a bite and kissed 
him goodbye, goodbye, at their front door. 

The chain grinding ‘around and around the bicycle’s 
sprocket was what he heard as he sighted down the long 
ski-jump hill, aiming himself at the campus below. Bent 
forward over the handle bars, the books in the humped 
cloth pouch on his back, the cap reversed to give the slant 
of great speed, he pedaled furiously through a stop sign 

The driver of the milk truck honked, dropped clip board 
and pencil, stomped brake, curbed it. Going to get it yet, 
was what the driver would be saying, though each morning 
at 8:50, the cap bill turned backw ards above the handle 
bars ran the same intersection dangerously because everyone 
in town knew he was old and mighty active and absent 
minded, y'see? 

At the fire station, pulled the chain of his siren 
whistle. (He had told Elethy he needed the siren for 
dogs.) A city fireman tilted on a chair behind glass 
lifted his fat pinochle face and waved in sleep at the green 


satchel disappearing across the window pane. In the street 


behind, th 


the street 


milk truck scuttled like a big white bug across 
Secretly he knew he was a great teacher, a real inspi- 
ration. Year after year, the avalanche of semesters buried 
some of the younger teachers, but he had the gift for it. 
When a class got up the end of that final hour of that 


final day in the ghostly precision of class breaking up, 


never to meet again, he always called from the lectern, “Ah, 
much have we traveled in the realms of gold...” And 
then he hastened to sit in absolute judgment on every 
examination paper. 

Inside the stone gates of the campus he ran one final red 
light. He threw the bicycle carelessly—publicly—on the 
English Department shrubbery. Two minutes late he 


walked into Romantic Survey classroom. 


Us ALLY, he managed to arrive two minutes late and 
to enter lecturing. Now, mouth open, he stood at the 
door. He faced the larger maw of an empt 


where oak a 


serrated teeth. 


y class room 
nd black iron desks were like rows of brown 
Someone had done it again. The sign was 
still on the blackboard: No Survey Today, per John 
Clare. 

Sometimes these obscene little notices on the black- 
boards were signed Coleridge. But the name John Clare 
shook him, for who in class would know a minor figure, 


insane towards the end, at that? 


JAMES B. HALL i 


niversity of Oregon. 
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By JAMES B. HALL 


He could sense the 
warm rustle of lately departed students; he could dis- 
tinctly smell the purple ot forbidden cigarette smoke. He 
looked across each row, as though his glasses were at fault. 


But the classroom was before him. 


He wanted to see some of the English majors, with their 
notebooks open. But there were none. No loyalty any 
more, he thought. None. 

Would 
It was the stuff of legend, like his racing 
bike, and the public, early morning scoot down the hill. 
Just let that get around: 


With one raging foot he mounted the platform. 
lecture anyway. 
Old Henry carrying on the good 
work, to an empty room. 

He dumped the green cloth satchel of books across the 
table, and dropped on it the one book, es pecially bound, 
that he dues carried to throw at someone knitting or 
smoking or, in the back rows after a big dance night, 
sleeping. He cleared his throat at the empty room. For 
a second he hesitated, threw back the lock of silver hair 
which roved his forehead. Tossing his mane, he knew the 
students called it. The oj pen shirt collar, the white tennis 
sneakers, the lock of hair were all badges of his assertion, 
and yet they seemed to fail him at this moment. He could 
not open his dry old throat 

As he put the folder of notes back into the satchel, a girl 
blundered through the door. Her knitting bag tangled in 


the door jam. Her hair was sree. only a little. Her 
eyes followed the narrow track of her own embarrassment 


upon the floor. she tried to 


Miss Handschin 


Without raising si head, 
slip into her seat without her usual noise. 
was late again 


Always before he had saved his rebuke until she was 


thoroughly seated, until sh¢ hoped she was safe. Then he 
told her off, for the class had come to expect it 

Now he suddenly realized that she was one of the faith- 
ful: late, perhaps, but always there. For this he loved her. 

“Miss Handschin,” he said without the usual gruffness 
which she had come to know so well 
week, 

She looked up from her scattered books, 

’ knitting that sat at her feet like 
+} 


the first time she noticed they were alone 


least twice each 


from the bag 
puppy. For 
She started to 
get up. Then she sat down abruptly. Her face did not 
change expression; her eyes were still sleepy in the unlined, 
round circle of her face. 

“I—ah,” he said, “I mean, apparently we are not to 
pursue the muse this hour, Miss Handschin?” 

It came to him that they might have a class after all. 
The two of them. Intimate. The way every class should 
be, with Master and Pupil face to face. He would spread 
out his notes. He would talk directly to her in the center 


of the classroom, beneath the purr of the fluorescent lights. 
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And she would say, ‘Tell me, what does ‘A sensitive plant 
in a garden grew,’ whatever does it mean?” 

And he would tell her, of course. Shelley and The 
Greats, and the rest of it... . 

But he could not order her to stay in the vacant room. 
He could only say firmly, as he began to take the notes 
back out of the green satchel, “Now should we, Miss 
Handschin 

For the first time she read the whole blackboard. That 
little notice was still chalk-white, blinking a little at her: 
per John Clare. 

She giggled. Her foot kicked at the squat knitting bag. 

“Oh, 7 thought... .” 

For a moment she did not move. She looked around for 
the others. The seats, in vacant tiers above and behind, 
were too much for her. Too often he had let her get 
firmly seated before he said what the class had come to 
expect. She stacked the purple anthology on top of her 
note book. Without hesitation she grabbed the knitting 
bag by its leash. 

“J thought it was the wrong day. Or something.” 

Then Miss Handschin bumped her way slowly down the 
long row of seats to the exit nearest the campus restaurant. 
There was the urgency of coffee in her disorder. She did 
not at all look back. 

The knitting bag caught for a second on the door jam. 
From the lecture platform he watched. The pleats of her 
skirt switched once around the door, and Miss Handschin 
was gone. 

Per John Clare. Though he erased the spot twice, 
the obscene little notice still blinked at him. And which 
student knew so much about John Clare, before The 
Greats ? 

Ellias: it came to him as he swept the eraser again and 
again over the blackboard. That little gadfly. Ellias 
with his Letters to the Guard on all subjects. Ellias who 
had brought suit in court for a refund on an English 
Department course he felt was inadequate. Had cited 
where the teacher !ifted the lecture notes, word for word. 
The administration quashed it, but hadn't the newspapers 
around the state taken up that one? 

Ellias, who on Monday said distinctly from the back 
of the room: “Doctor Aspfel, don’t you connect psycho- 
analysis with the se/f analysis of the Romantic Mind, in 
general?” 

‘No, I don't,’” he had shouted back in his well-known 
irascible tone; the Old Lion roaring, he knew the students 
said. So he took off on “Sigh-cology” in general, and 
that was that. 

Now Ellias was having his little revenge. Well, there 
were ways to handle that type. Even if Ellias were a 
senior and would want very much to graduate in a month. 
. . . Well, he'd wanted to see Schaffeur anyway. So he 
erased the sign cace and for all and then put on the old 
plaid cap, the bill forward, and walked tantrum-like out 
of the empty classroom. 


i 


Ourrswe, the day was bright. Spring was weaving 
strands of sunlight through the vines across all the windows 
of the English Department. At this hour, between 
classes, a few orange or blue jackets winked among the 
trunks of the tall firs whose tops combed the higher 
breezes. Somewhere beyond the edge of the campus, up 
a valley, the final snows of winter would be melting into 
water; somewhere to the west across other, lower mountains 
were the chaste waves, the uprearing shoulders of the 
Pacific. 

He walked up the steps and between the pillars to 
Administration, to the Dean's office. The receptionist, as 
usual, guarded the doors. 

Yes, had to see Dean Schaffeur at once. Yes, faculty 
business. And wasn't it the faculty that ran the school? 

It seemed there was a meeting. Busy days in spring, 
you know. But could he wait? 

He sat on the long hard oak bench in the outer office, 
drumming his fingers, or turning the plaid cap over and 
over, thinking how much the walls of marble resembled 
the interior of a savings bank. Administrators, they were, 
He had heard it 


thunder more than once, over the years, and he knew 


but he had learned to deal with them. 


them all: Escore and Schaffeur and... . 


Fair seed time had my soul, et cetera, so he had come 


to McVale College. 
Greek that meant something. He'd learned those from 


In those days it was your Latin and 


his mother, of course, very early. He was McVale’s first 
man with a Ph.D. in the Romantic field; the first years he 
taught the whole of the Pre/ude, but later it was Michael 
he knew that students like the best. Finally they gave 
him the Romantic Survey: Order and Revolt in Poetry. 
Now every English Major had to take it, and that was 
that. 

Surely the fifth year at McVale was the one: by then all 
of his articles came back from all of the Journals for 
He was no scholar. Then 
his old friends from the East did not ask him to speak, 


large, impossible corrections 


even after hints,-at the Language Meetings. So he took 
his stand on teaching, and got his lecture notes in order for 
once and for all. But not dull. You could always change 
the order of things, from year to year. 

With tenure, he could afford revolt, and so he did. 
First, they took him off the Planning Committee and then 
the Lectures Committee, and gradually he was totally free 
to teach. When Doctor Burns passed away, some Dean 
wanted this Escroe for the Department Chairman. He 
revolted, held out for his own promotion; but in time he 
came out solidly for Escroe. And that was that. 

In his full teaching maturity, of course, he rethought 
the Survey. He saw the weaknesses of all the Romantics. 
He became an image breaker. Each year, in True 
Justice it had to be said that Shelley was flat, insipid; then 
Byron's morality, he who went to a tavern in Spain to 
have his favorite bar maid before going through Customs. 
Coleridge, confused by the Germans; Keats’ ‘‘Lamia,”’ his 
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snake woman. Keats the sniveler, a red-haired whining 
little man. But he always said each year, by way of 
conclusion, “After Keats, of course, poetry died and 
aesthetics took over.” And had it all come to this: an 
Ellias, an empty classroom, per John Clare ? 

The door swung open. From the Dean's office, under 
purple clouds of smoke, the Department Heads, all in a 
row, wound past the long oak bench. Each Department 
Head glanced down and said in a smiling public way, 
“Why, hello there.” 

Escrue was last. Clearly, with his rolling administrator's 
eye, Escroe saw that someone was going over his head to 
the Dean. He passed the bench with only a crisp nod of 
his head, and cleared his throat for no reason at all. 


IN ox. Henry,” the Dean said, after he had offered a 
cigarette and had withdrawn it quickly when he remem- 
bered how it was about smoking. But he added, ‘Now 
what's the problem . . . ah, this fine spring morning?” 

Dean Schaffeur was all business. His forehead had the 
identical shine of the marble wainscoating around the 
office. It had been a good year for him, and now with 
spring on the campus he was set to ride things out until 

graduation. 

So he told Dean Schaffeur about “the larger issues of a 
University, the things too often overlooked in the scramble. 
For instance, the decay of personal discipline.’ and about 

“the Student Mind, and all these new trick courses. No 
Latin; no Greek. Frankly discouraging. Now this morn- 
ing.... 

“Yes?"’ Dean Schaffeur said, waiting like an official of 
a small loan office for an embarrassed customer to say 
exactly how much was needed. The Dean smiled a little, 
for Escroe told him nearly everything. Those notices on 
the blackboard weren't good, but the students needed to 
have their jokes. 

The older man hesitated, started to get up, then sat 
down abruptly. The door seemed a long way away across 
the rug. 

“You know we depend on you older men,” Schaffeur 
told him, for this was at least half true. 

“Yes. Yes, I that.” 

“Just now the Department Heads discussed the Wardner 
Prize. They decided on a student of yours . 
your Survey. Your influence, of course.” 


. . er, he’s in 


For no reason at all he thought of Miss Handschin and 
her bag of knitting; he wondered if the knitting inside 
was like the uncombed hair on her head 

The electric clock qn the wall behind the Dean did not 
purr, and yet the time leaked through the hammered brass 
shield. The sweep-second hand crossed the minute and 
the hour hands in that interminable combat which becomes 
the years. 

“We all felt he had breadth, Henry. That's certainly 
your criteria, Ellias is a smart boy.” 


SPRING 1960 


He saw it. He remembered Escroe’s rolling administra- 
tor’s eye. They were all conspirators; they had walked in 
a line out of this office, cigarette smoke and all. No doubt 
Escroe pushed for Ellias, and the others went along. And 
now. He recovered quickly. 

“I'm here against that Communications course, Dean. 
I came about that. Last night I made up my mind, Why, 
it would lower standards. Why, why, I'd resign.” 

“Now, Henry,” the Dean said easily as though he were 
humoring someone's mother. “We depend on you older 
men, y'know. In fact, Professor Escroe recommends we 
use your man Barnes. And it was thought... .” 

They both understood perfectly that it was settled. 

“But Communicate what?” 

“Why, what we are, Henry. What we really are.” 

“Then I'll still... .” 

The tiers of empty seats came before his eyes. The no- 
tice on the blackboard. And now Ellias.... 

“Yes?” 

“Well, I'm on the record,” he said with decision. “I 
wanted my feelings on the record.” 

The Dean was already letting him out the door. 

“Drop in anytime, Henry. I really do value getting you 
on the record. Give me a Memo on it... . 

The door closed at once behind him. He walked down 
the steps between the fluted pillars. 


Ar the bottom of the steps he looked out across the cam- 
pus. The mauve and blue jackets, and girls in their first 
spring dresses flashed among the trunks of the fir trees. 
Well, in two more years he and Elethy would pull out; go 
to Florida. Retire. Fish it out. In Florida, he would dress 
exactly like the tourists, and he would never have to pro- 
test anything again. Maybe there would be a secret little 
apartment somewhere, reserved to give expression to the 
Private Self, which he felt every man owed to himself, in 
the end. 

As he walked past the English Department shrubbery, 
he saw that someone had parked his racing bicycle. Classes 
were changing and the halls were crowded. There was no 
mail in his box. After a seminar he would be finished for 
the day. Then only the long afternoon and the long night 
remained. 

In the outer office, the Secretary permitted him to use 
the English Department telephone. He dialed their home, 
at the top of the ski-jump hill, and waited impatiently for 
her to get out of bed. He knew Elethy was not really sick; 
only pretending. Then he talked so that Escroe, in his 
private office, could plainly hear. 

“No, my love,” he said, “not home for lunch today. 
All tied up. No, not until very late this evening, Elethy, 
my love. Schaffeur's in trouble. Wants a Memo.” 

After Elethy hung.up, he stood there for a single mo- 
ment as though he were listening, perhaps to the words 
of love. But only the line whispered in his ear. 
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Federal Aid for Undergraduate 


Language and Area Studies 


—_— by the first Soviet Sputnik, together with re- 
vealing appraisals of higher education in the United States, 
Congress enacted the National Defense Education Act of 
1958.1 The Act represents a rather unprecedented selective 
policy, of considerable scope, of direct Federal subsidiza- 
tion of education. Seemingly a new, and perhaps lasting, 
bond is thus being forged between the Federal Treasury 
and higher education. 

Important to this discussion are provisions of the Act 
relating to language and area studies. The Act authorizes 
Federal aid for | gradual te language and area centers and for 
strengthening Sersion language instruction in elementary 
and secondary schools. It is here proposed that, to further 
advance the national interest, Federal aid be extended to 


include undergraduate language and area studies. 


Provisions of the Act 


The stated purpose of the Act is “to strengthen the 
national defense and to encourage and assist in the expan- 
sion and improvement of educational programs to meet 
Of the ten titles of the Act, Titles 
III, IV, and VI are significant to language and area studies 
Title IV, 


authorizes fellowships for qualified graduate students, with 


critical national needs.” 


National Defense Fellowships, is general and 


no restrictions as to their fields of study. Title III provides 
Federal financial assistance under state plans for strength- 
ening instruction in modern foreign languages, among 
other subjects, in both pub lic and nonprofit elementary and 
secondary schools. Title VI, Language Development, au- 


thorizes the Commissioner of Education to contract with 
higher educational institutions for two kinds of activity: 
(1) centers where expanded and improved instruction will 
be offered in certain critical modern foreign languages and 
also, in many cases, in related area studies; and (2) insti- 
tutes where advanced instruction will be offered for eligible 
individuals engaged in, or preparing to engage in, the 
teaching of a modern foreign language in elementary or 
secondary schools, as well as for supervisors or trainers of 


such teachers. Stipends are available to qualified individ- 


uals attending either such a center or such an institute. 


1 P.L. 85-864, 85th Congress, H. R. 13247, September 2, 1958 

2 The National Defense oe Devel pment Program. Bro- 
chure. Office of Education S. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. December, = 8, pp 2-3. 


3 P.L. 85-864, Title VI, Part A, Sec.601.(a). 
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By WILLIAM W. BOYER 


While Title III is aimed at elementary and secondary 
education, a publication of the Office of Education makes 
it apparent that Title VI is aimed at graduate centers as 
distinguished from undergraduate language and area pro- 
grams. Thus, the publication states: 

While the principal emphasis of a center will be upon ad- 
vanced study, academically promising undergraduates may be 
encouraged to enter some of the center courses for under- 
graduate credit at their own expense, providing course stand- 
ards are not affected.- 

For a graduate center to receive Federal aid for the teach- 
ing of any modern foreign language, Title VI specifies that 
the Commissioner of Education must determine ‘‘(1) that 
individuals trained in such language are needed by the 
Federal Government or by business, industry, or education 
in the United States, and (2) that adequate instruction in 
such language is not readily available in the United 
States.’’3 

The goals of the pertinent provisions of the Act, there- 
fore, are to provide teachers, as well as specialists for 

vernment service and other public interests, who are 
well qualified in critical modern foreign languages and 
related area studies. The Act thus recognizes our national 
interest and direction involving cultures other than our 
own, and the critical national need for more adequately 


meeting the world commitments thrust upon our society 
Were Federal aid extend led to include undergraduate 
language and area programs and students, the Federal 
program increasingly would relate our national interest and 
needs to higher educational efforts of growing intercultural 


significance. 


Aims of a Liberal Education 


Among such current efforts are the establishment and 
expansion of foreign language instruction and related area 
studies within undergraduate liberal arts curricula. A 
number of institutions (Colgate University, for example ) 
require all liberal arts undergraduates to fulfill the core 
curriculum requirement of studying a foreign language, 
together with area studies related to that language 

Increasingly, by definition, an undergraduate /iberal 
education has become international and intercultural in 
dimensions. Donald C, Stone has expressed this concept 
as follows: 

Since education is concerned with the search for knowledge 


and truths which are universal in character, all liberal educa- 


tion is in some degree international in sc pe and concern 
The function of American colleges and universities is to de- 


velop educated men and women Higher education is con- 
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cerned with the pore of knowledge, the search for truth, 


the cultivation of wisdom in regard to the nature of man, 
his society, and the world in which he lives, and with en 
abling man to realize his potentialities both individually and 
collectively. The basic function of education is thus of neces- 
sity universal or international in its character.* 

It can be said, then, that both the requisites of a liberal 
education, in our highly interdependent world, and the 
interests of the nation motivate the interculturalization of 
undergraduate curricula. Accordingly, it is important that 
the Federal program be expanded to relate the national 
interest to this realistic and urgent concept of an under- 

graduate liberal education 

Many authorities agree that the late teens and early 
twenties comprise those years when a person readily learns 
foreign languages. It would seem that the Federal pro- 
gram, also, should reflect this important consideration. 
More than ever before, educators now recognize that in- 
creasing our national level of foreign language and area 
profici ids on instruction of students younger 
than those engaged in graduate study. In partial response 
to this recognition, the National Defense Education Act 
provides Federal aid for foreign language instruction in 
elementary and secondary schools 

When the Federal program for language instruction is 
viewed as a whole he undergraduate 


it is clear that only t 
evel of education remains to be aided. Extending Federal 
aid to that level will also benefit the lower levels, for most 
elementary and secondary teachers never attain graduate 
status and must depend, therefore, wholly on their under- 
graduate preparation. The graduate level would benefit, 


raduate centers cannot expand their programs 
pro; 


related undergraduate programs 

language student enrollments would prov ide needed human 

resources for the Federally Aided graduate centers 
Though till ist : lisparities betwee n world develo Ip- 


urricula are being reduced 
nations of Asia, including 
one-fourth of the world 

national imperative that 
ncreasingly focus on Asian 


inese language instruction. 


eral years ago, this Pitts- 
gh program has been integrated within the liberal arts 
With a third year of Chinese language in- 
struction added in the fall of 1959, students studying this 
language at the University have numbered ten to fifteen 


each year, an enrollment representing at least 5 per cent 


4 Basic International Educational Policy for American College 
and Universities, by Donald C. Stone. Draft paper prepared for 
the American Council on Education, September 24, 1957, pp. 1-2 

5 Letter by James T. C. Liu to the Editor, The New Yoré 


Times, June 18, 1957 
6 From. material made available by the Central Intelligence 
Agency 
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of the national total of approximately 200 undergraduate 
who study Chinese annually. 

Graduates of our nation’s undergraduate Far Eastern 
programs usually enroll in well-established graduate centers 
or are employed by government agencies critically needing 
such personnel. In so far as these and similar under- 
graduate language and area programs are commensurate 
with critical national needs, they merit expansion and im- 
provement and hence the support of Federal aid, 


Needs of Federal Agencies 


Equally important as providing more teachers for area 

and language studies are the personne: needs of several of 

our national government agencies which function abroad 
Much has been written of the Soviet challenge in this 
respect. We are told that Russia does not send govern- 
ment personnel abroad who are not fully competent to 
speak and write the native languages of the countries to 
which they are assigned. 

Partly in response to this Soviet challenge, several 
Federal agencies maintain in-service language and area 
study training programs. Perhaps none is so well de- 
veloped as the Foreign Service Institute of the State De- 
partment. The Central Intelligence Agency, however, has 
proceeded even beyond in-service training. So crucial are 
its needs that the CIA has felt it necessary, under its 
language development program, to provide cash awards for 
employees who learn a lan guage, and annual payments for 
those who maintain or increase their language competence. 
Awards range from $50 to $400 for Nordic and Romance 


languages; from $100 to $800 for twenty-six different 


ongues including Russian, Hindi, Urdu, and Swahili; from 
$200 to $1200 for Chinese, Japanese and Korean. Em- 
ployees who learn a language during off-duty hours receive 
twice the amount that is received by those who acquire 
languages during duty hours. 

The general objectives of this CIA language program 
are: 


First, that personnel should have a working knowledge of 
at least one or more of the widely spoken languages—such 
as French, German, Spanish, and Russian. Not only would 
this language ability prove valuable in day to day work, but 
it would increase understanding of foreign peoples and ideas 

Second, that a pool of individuals who together would 
have competence in all of the languages of the world should 
be developed. This took account of the unexpected needs 
that can arise for linguists, as well as daily demands. It also 
recognized the value in making friends by being able to speak 
to people in their own tongue 

Third, the program was to be directed not only in develop- 
ing a language competence, but, equally important, at en- 


couraging all personnel to maintain their language ability.® 


Fea least two significant implications may be drawn fron 
e CIA program: (1) Given its vital mission of coordi- 
nating all intelligence activities related to our national 
security, the CIA language program is an index of the 
urgent national needs for persons competent in foreign 
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languages and areas. Obviously, had our higher edu- 
cational programs—undergraduate as well as graduate— 
been responding to such national needs by their curriculum 
offerings, such an extraordinarily elaborate incentives pro- 
gram as the CIA’s would not have been essential. (2) Of 
all foreign areas in which competence is most urgent, Asia 
is foremost. 


Conclusion 


Congress should amend the National Defense Education 
Act to provide Federal aid to undergraduate language and 
area programs, to assist students enrolled in such programs, 
and thus broaden the concept of liberal education to reflect 
new world developments and our national involvement in 


them. Specifically needed are amendments that would: (1) 
expressly authorize the Commissioner of Education to enter 
into contracts with higher educational institutions for 
Federal! assistance for critical undergraduate language and 
area studies, especially those which exist within a liberal 
arts curriculum; (2) authorize stipends for students en- 
rolled in such programs; (3) provide national defense 
scholarships for qualified undergraduates, at least those who 
are accepted for enrollment in undergraduate language and 
area programs, both new and expanded; and (4) appropri- 
ate necessary funds. 

These amendments would adequately serve the cause of 
peace through strengthening national security, and would 
enrich our society as well. 


The Platypus as Organization Man 


In ovo reclining, he heard a voice call, 

“You must be well-rounded; adjustment is all!” 

So he scratched a small window, looked quietly about, 
And studied the others to piece himself out. 


To flatter the beaver he copied his clothes, 
Then tactfully striking an avian pose, 
Developed a bill, learned all about eggs, 
Grew anatine feet on mammalian legs. 


Now he dives like a walrus, 


mopes like a frog, 


Or, cringing most graciously, wags like a dog. 
Of multiplied essences strangely complected, 
Was ever a creature so other-directed ? 
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At its meeting in Pittsburgh, April 22, 1959, Commit- 
tee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure instructed the 
General Secretary to communicate, during the Autumn of 
each year, with censured administrations, or administra- 
tions likely to incur censure; to offer the services of Com- 
mittee A and the Washington staff in any faculty-admin- 


publish in each Spring issue of the AAUP Bulletin a sum- 


istration efforts to improve policies and procedures; and to 


mary of developments relating to conditions of freedom 
and tenure at the institutions in question. 

These instructions have been carried out, and the state- 
ments appearing below represent the General Secretary's 
appraisal of developments at these institutions between 
April, 1959 and February 1, 1960. Significant remedial 
action occurring subsequent to the writing of these state- 
ments will be reported to Committee A and the Annual 
Meeting at the sessions in Detroit, April 6-9, 1960 


The Administration of 
The Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia 

The dismissals in November, 1953, of three teachers 
from the faculty of The Jefferson Medical College of 
Philadelphia were reported in the Spring, 1956 Bulletin, 
p. 75. The administration of the College was placed on 
the Association's list of censured administrations in April, 
1956. 

In September, 1959, the Washington Office was in- 
formed, “As Admiral [James L.} Kauffman retired as of 
June 30 of this year, and has ac succeeded as President 
by Mr. William W. Bodine, Jr., I know that you will want 
to mark your records accordingly.’ The letter was signed 
by the secretary to Mr. Bodine. 

The General Secretary wrote to President Bodine im- 
mediately, assuring him of the willingness of the Asso- 
ciation’s Washington staff to ‘render any possible assist- 
ance’’ to him and the faculty. Relevant facts relating to 
the Association’s censure were explained, and the new 
policy of conducting a thorough annual review of develop- 
ments subsequent to the censure action was out lined. He 
made reference both to the need of revised regulations 
which will guarantee full academic due process in dismissal 
hearings on charges, and to the justice of reconsidering the 
adequacy of the severance pay granted to the dismissed 
professors. The letter concluded with a quotation from 
General Secretary Ralph F, Fuchs’ letter of April 17, 1956, 
to President Kauffman, and with an assurance that the 
present General Secretary accepts the responsibilities men- 
tioned by Mr. Fuchs: 
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Developments Relating to 
Censure by the Association 


The American Association of University Professors earnestly 
desires to be of assistance, if possible, in resolving this censure 
action, and I should welcome the opportunity to contribute 
personally to such a development. I will be glad to respond 
to any communications you may wish to send me, or to con- 
fer with you or other officials at Jefferson Medical College 
at your convenience. 


As of this writing, no reply to the September 16, 1959 
letter has been received from President Bodine. There is 


no Association chapter at The Jefferson Medical College. 


The Administration of 
North Dakota Agricultural College 


The report of the committee which investiga 


dis- 
missal of four teachers in June, 1955, appeared in the 
Spring, 1956 Bulletin, pp. 130-160. The administration 
of North Dakota Agricultural College was censured in 
April, 1956. 

In September, 1959, the General Secretary wrote similar 
letters to the President of the College, Dr. Fred S. Hultz, 
and to the President of the local Association chapter, com- 
menting on the conditions which led to censure, and offer- 
ing assistance to the administration and faculty as they 

procedures. Dur- 
ing the same week, but before the General Secretary's 


seek to improve the College's policies and 


letters were received, the Executive Committee of the C hap- 
ter forwarded two documents for the criticism of the W = @ 
ington Office staff: (1) ‘Policy Statement on Tenure,” 
issued by the State Board of Higher Education, dated July, 
1959, and (2) President Fred S. Hultz’s memorandum to 
the deans, dated July 22, 1959, setting forth procedures 
for the election of the College Tenure Committee. In 
reply, suggestions were offered for bringing both docu- 
ments into conformity with standards recommended by 
the Association. 

In October, 1959, the Commissioner of Education for 
North Dakota, Dr. A. E. Mead, requested information on 
the Association's censure and asked, ““What can be done 
to lift it?” The General Secretary replied at length, en- 
closing copies of all relevant documents and letters, and 
offering suggestions for remedial action 

On December 28, 1959, Dean Seth W. Russell of North 
Dakota Agricultural College conferred with two members 
of the Washington staff in the General Secretary's office. 
Dean Russell, who has been a member of the Association 
since 1946, stated that his visit was unofficial but was be- 
ing made with the knowledge and best wishes of the ad- 


ministration and a representative portion of the faculty of 
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the College. At this conference, a frank and helpful dis- 
cussion took place in ref ference to the Association's report, 
eg n 1956 (as cited above); the current status of 
faculty-administration relationships at the College; ind the 
efforts to improve the tenure regulations. The Association 
staff members emphasized the necessity of formulating 
rainst the recurrence 


regulations which contain safeguards a 
of the errors that occurred at the hearing of the four teach 
ers in 1955, and called attention to the failure of the ad- 
ministration to recommend payment of a year’s salary to 


each teacher, in lieu of adequate notice. 


The Administration of Temple oo 
The report of the Special Committee on the dismissal 


of a tacaley member at Temple U niversity in September, 


I 
1953, appeared in the Spring, 1956 Bulletin, pp. 79-80 


The administration of Temple University was censured 1 
April, 1956, After examining a set of revised tenure regu- 
lations for Temple University, Committee A recommended 
in April, 1958, and the For ta Annual Meeting voted 
that-the censure of the Temple University adeniniatration 
be removed “‘on condition that, and whenever, the second 
paragraph in the recent addition to the University’s regu 
lations has been revised in a manner that meets the ap- 
prova' of this Association's Committee on Academic Free- 
dom and Tenure.’ This condition not having been met 
by April, 1959, the Forty-fifth Annual Meeting determined 
that the discretionary authority granted to Committee A 
had expired and that Temple University must remain on 
the Association's list of censured administrations, 


In September, 1959, the General Secretary wrote letters 


of similar content to the new President of Temple Uni- 
versity, Dr. Millard E. Gladfelter [who had held the posi- 
tion of Provost-Vice President at Temple}, and to the 
President of the local chapter, summarizing the reports 
which had reached the Washington Office of tenure condi- 
tions at Temple University, and offering the services of the 
Washington staff to the faculty-administration-governing 
board group which is consi idering further revisions in ten- 
ure regulations. The General Secretary expressed the Asso- 
ciation’s concern over a report that the tenure regulations 


now in force do not apply to the Temple University School 


of Medicine. The President and the Chapter were in- 
formed, ‘Before acting upon a recommendation for re- 
moval of censure of the administration of Temple Uni- 
versity, the Association will wish to receive assurances 
that the faculties of all divisions and schools of the Uni- 
versity are covered by the tenure regulations adopted by 
the governing board Temple University.” 

On September 29, 1959, the General Secretary received 
a courteous reply from President Gladfelter, stating that 


“the matter of censure is of grave concern to us and we 


hope, therefore, that during this academic year we will be 


‘The statement was published in the AAUP Bulletin, Autumn, 
1959, p. 396. 
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able to consider again our present statement and the pos- 
sibilities for its further revision 

On January 15, 1960, the General Secretary was re- 
liably informed that the Board of Trustees of Temple 
University was giving serious consideration to the adoption 
of the entire 1940 Statement of Principles on Academ 


Freedom and Tenure. 


The Administration of Catawba College 

The dismissals of three faculty members in February, 
1952, were repe orted in the Spring, 1957 Bulletin , pp. 196- 
224. In April, 1957, the Association censured the admin- 
istration of Catawba College. 

Following receipt of the statement adopted by Commit- 
tee A and the Fort y-fifth Annual Meeting in reference to 
the absence of communications from the College and the 
continuation of the censure,' President A. R Keppel in- 
formed the General Secretary that he had not recognized 
the necessity of communicating with the Association about 
the censure because the steps which led to this action ‘have 


never been understood by Catawba College, and therefore, 


surely the institution cannot bx expr 
tions of which it has no understanding 
On May 20 and again on Septemb« r 18, 1959, the Gen- 
eral Secretary wrote to President Keppel in general terms 
about the assurances which Committee A will need before 
it is likely to recommend removal of censure. In his re 


of September 29, 1959, Pre stated that, in 


his opinion, no additional assurances could be given be- 


cause the administration of Catawba College has not been 


guilty of violating the procedures as set forth in the 1940 
Statement of Principles 

Recognizing the need for comment on specific issues 

< < t ’ 


the General Secretary wrote President Ket 
1 December 11, 1959: 


My letter of September 18, 1959, relating to this Associa- 
tion's censure of the Admini 


n of Catawba College, 
was purposely couched in general terms so that you would 
feel free to give me the benefit of your thinking about the 
censure, without reference to any suggestions which I 
might make concerning unacceptable tenure practices which 
were revealed in the report of the investigating committee 
(a copy of which is enclosed for your convenient refer- 
ence). In a sense you did convey very emphatically, in 
your letter of September 29, your present position with 
regard to the censure, for you made it clear that by the 
Board's adoption of the 1940 Statement of Principles and 
as a consequence of a recommendation by a faculty-Board 
committee, following a hearing at which a measure of due 
process was accorded, you now believe that the practices 
accompanying the hearing were substantially correct, that 
the dismissals were justified, and that there was no demon- 
strable basis for the Association's censure. Assuming that 


ary of your position is correct, I can only reply 
that you and the Association are far apart in respective 
thinking about the injustices which were suffered by Pro- 
fessors Christopher J. Thomas, Winifred M. Thomas, and 


John C. Hadley. 
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With regard to the assurances which can be offered by 
the Administration of Catawba College that the principles 
and procedures of the 1940 Statement will be followed in 
any future dismissal proceedings, I suggest that the faculty 
and administration of the College make a careful study of 
those passages in the investigating committee's report which 
relate to the unacceptable practices which were followed in 
connection with the hearing accorded the three teachers. 
I refer specifically to the following: 


(1) Insistence by the attorney for the Trustees and 
the Board Chairman of the hearing committee 
that a majority of the faculty representation on 
the hearing committee be permitted to serve, in 
spite of the vigorous protests by the teachers’ at- 
torney that at least three, possibly four, of the 
designated faculty members be disqualified be- 

cause of their earlier publicly announced prejudice 

against the teachers being dismissed. In view of 
this flagrant violation of fair practice in an aca- 
demic proceeding, it seems essential that the 
Catawba College Administration offer its faculty 
and the entire academic community assurances 
that such an occurrence shall not take place again 

(2) Admission of the seriously incompetent evidence 
gathered by the Alumni Fact-Finding Committee 
at the dismissal hearing. Institutional regulations 
cannot take cognizance of every likelihood of im- 
proper hearing procedures, and the Association 
does not expect this to be done; however, some 
assurance should be given that the Administration 
of Catawba College will, in the future, take every 
appropriate step to see that competent evidence is 
presented in dismissal proceedings. 

(3) A matter related to (2) above concerns the failure 
to supply the accused teachers, or their attorney, 
well in advance of the hearing, with a copy of the 
report of the Alumni Fact-Finding Committee so 
that the accused might have adequate opportunity 
to gather evidence in answer to the adverse find- 
ings and improperly assembled data of this unoffi- 
cial group 

(4) The language of the contract which the Adminis- 
tration of Catawba College required its faculty to 
sign in 1952 was seriously defective, as judged by 
the standards generally accepted by the academic 
profession. In view of the fact that the charges 
against these teachers related to their alleged vio- 
lations of terms of this contract, the faculty and 
Administration of Catawba College should give 
serious consideration to improvement in the lan- 
guage of the contract, if the language in question 
is still in use.’ 


As of February 1, 1960, no reply to the December 11 
letter has been received from President Keppel. 


* The passage in the report of the investigating committee relat- 
ing to the beginning at wud last paragraph of page 221 


ed in the letter to President 


and continuing to page 222, was q 
Keppel 

*The name of the institution in 1957 was Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute. 
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The Administration of Auburn University 


The report on the dismissal in May, 1957, of a teacher 
from the faculty of Auburn University’ was published in 
the Spring, 1958 Bulletin, pp. 158-169. The administration 
was censured in April, 1958. 

In September, 1959, similar letters were addressed to 
President Ralph B. Draughon and the President of the 
Auburn University Chapter, expressing the hope that the 
administration, Board of Trustees, and faculty would “'re- 
peat the commendable cooperative efforts of August, 1957, 
and again give your attention to the formulation of a more 
acceptable statement on academic freedom and tenure.” 
The services of the Washington Office were offered to the 
lent and faculty in this effort. 

On October 7, 1959, the Dean of Faculties, Dr. M. C. 
Huntley, answered the General Secretary's letter to Presi- 
dent Draughon. stating that later in the Autumn quarter 


we will survey the situation to determine what can be 


lone.” As of February 1, 1960, no addi 


Presic 


tional information 
has been received from the administration or faculty of 
Auburn University concerning efforts to bring the institu- 
tion's regulations into conformity with principles and pro- 


cedures widely accepted and followed accredited institu- 


The Administration of Dickinson College 


The dismissal of a Dickinson College professor in June 


ne, 
156, was reported in the Spring, 1958 Bulletin, pp. 137- 
150. The administration was placed on the censure list in 


Anes 958 
April, 1 

In April, 1959, a brief of thirty-two pages was addressed 
to Committee A by Yickinson College,”’ protesting “‘the 
justice’ of the censure and was accompanied by a request 


for the rescission of that action. The brief was prepared 
during the presidency of Dr. William W. Edel, who retired 
June, 1959, his successor being Dr. Gilbert Malcolm, 
who had served as Vice-President for a decade. Copies of 
the brief were duplicated and distributed to the entire 
ership of Committee A for their information and 
omments. At its next meeting, on October 10, 1959, Com- 
mittee A gave extended consideration to the arguments in 
he brief, and the General Secretary was instructed to con- 
fer with the Chairman of Committee A and the Associa- 
tion's Counsel concerning an appropriate answer to the 
points which it raised. 


Replying for Commit A on November 10, 1959, the 


a. fal 


General Secretary responde 


in the brief, with particular attention to the protest that 
the censure action against the administration of Dickinson 


ed to each important argumen 


College was not based upon “‘a violation of any clause in 
the 1940 Statement’ (page 3 of the brief). The Associa- 
tion's traditional procedures, from the report of investiga- 
tions to the censure actions, were fully explained, and the 
administration of Dickinson College was informed that 


“The Association is convinced that the applications which 
have been given to the [1940 Statement 
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censure actions are within the framework of the original 
document and are proper applications of it.’ This con- 
clusion was accompanied by a full analysis of the viola- 
tions, occurring during the dismissal proceedings at Dickin- 
son College in 1956, which prompted the Association to 
apply its censure in this instance. In closing, the General 
Secretary stated, “I shall be glad to confer with you, the 
Board of Trustees, and members of the Dickinson College 
faculty in reference to efforts which are being made to 
correct conditions which brought about this censure action.” 

In his reply, President Malcolm suggested that he and 
the General Secretary ‘‘sit down together for an informal 
discussion” of the censure and necessary remedial actions. 
He stated that the General Secretary's letter of November 
10 had been duplicated and sent to “the Officers of our 
Board of Trustees, the Dean of the College, and to the 
members of our {Board} Committee on Educational Pro- 
gram.” He described the faculty deliberations which led 
to the passage of a motion at a faculty meeting in January, 
1960, setting forth the functions and duties of the faculty 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure.* The 
President also stated, ‘‘Probably you have heard that there 
now exists a cordial Faculty-Administration relationship at 
Dickinson College. My own feeling is that others have to 
testify to this than myself but I have been heartened by 
the attitude of the Faculty, the students, alumni, and 
Trustees.”” The General Secretary offered to confer with 
President Malcolm at a convenient time. 

The General Secretary has no reason to question Presi- 
dent Malcolm's assessment of his relationships with the 
faculty. However, disturbing reports on relationships be- 
tween the Board of Trustees and the faculty have reached 
the Washington Office from reliable sources. 
the announcement, 


Following 
of President Edel’s 


forthcoming retirement, the faculty of Dickinson College, 


two years ago, 


on March 3, 1958, adopted the following resolution and 
transmitted it to the Board: 


Because the faculty by training and experience is intimately 
familiar with academic matters; because academic considera- 
tions are vitally important in selecting college presidents; and 
because the wise and democratic practice of formal trustee- 
faculty consultations in choosing new presidents is growing; 
it is moved that the Secretary inform the trustees of the 
faculty's offer to be of service in selecting Dickinson’s new 
president through several faculty members or a faculty com- 
mittee elected by- the faculty specifically for this purpose. 
On March 18, the President of the Board, Dr. Boyd Lee 
Spahr, replied with a rejection of the faculty's offer on the 
grounds that the selection of a president is the responsibil- 
ity of the Board of Trustees. At its April meeting, the 


*On February 1, 1960, the Washington Office was reliably in- 
formed that some administrative opposition had been expressed to 
the faculty's statement on the functions and duties of the faculty 
Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure. The reactions of 
the Board and administration to the faculty's statement should pro- 
vide, according to one member of the Dickinson faculty, “a clear 
index of the state of relations between these groups and the 
faculty.” 
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faculty voted to send a second letter (mailed April 15) to 
Dr. Spahr suggesting that he had misunderstood the pur- 
pose of the March resolution. In his reply, Dr. Spahr stated 
that he did not think “the Nominating Committee of the 
Trustees in any way misunderstood the spirit of the fac- 
ulty’s suggestion.” Thus, the faculty's offer to be of service 
in this very important matter of institutional government, 
through consultations with the Board, was brusquely 
rejected by the President of the Board. 

Another report, reaching the Washington Office, con- 
cerns a similar rebuff by the Board to a large group of 
senior faculty members who sought to have the Board post- 
pone its decision to name a successor to Dr. Malcolm, who 
has served as President (not Acting President) less than 
a year. 

Efforts by the faculty, through its Committee on Acade- 
mic Freedom and Tenure, to participate in the formulation 
and adoption of an official statement on freedom and 
tenure have not been encouraged by the Board. Following 
the transmittal of a faculty recommendation to the Board 
for a joint faculty-board study of such a statement, the 
chairman of the Board committee, appointed to frame a 
statement, notified faculty representatives that a joint com- 
mittee was not feasible, but he did agree “‘as an individual 
trustee” to discuss with two faculty representatives “as 
faculty members’’ certairi matters related to framing a state- 
ment on freedom and tenure. 
discussions took place. 

At its meeting on December 12, 1959, the Board 
adopted a Statement on Academic Freedom as official policy 
for Dickinson College. The faculty as a whole was not 
given an opportunity to consider the text of this Statement, 
which contains two paragraphs having restrictions upon 
faculty members neither common nor appropriate. The 
paragraphs in question are: 


Several of these informal 


The teacher is entitled to freedom in the classroom in dis- 
cussing his subject but he should not represent himself as an 
expert in an area in which he does not have the implied 
competence. While Dickinson College is a Methodist Church- 
related institution it is non-sectarian in practice. It has among 
its educational goals the development in its students of an 
appreciation of the moral and spiritual foundations of society. 
It is dedicated to the maintenance of an environment which 
exhibits and demonstrates the general principles of Chris- 
tianity. Accordingly, advocacy of opposing principles whether 
in class or out of class which may influence the students is 
contrary to this policy. 

In view of the intrinsic requirement of Communism that 
the individual adherent to that movement renounce his right 
to independent freedom of inquiry or freedom of expression, 
no member of the Faculty may be a member of or consciously 
provide assistance to the Communist Party. (This statement 
is in conformity with the action of the Trustees taken at their 
meeting June 1, 1956.) 


The Administration of Livingstone College 
The Spring, 1958 Bulletin, pp. 188-191, reported the 
cancellation, on June 9, 1957, of a contract dated March 
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30, 1957, signed by the appointee and two Livingstone 
College administrators, President W. J. Trent and Treas- 
urer Julia B. Duncan. The contract called for the teacher's 
assumption of faculty duties on September 1, 1957. The 
administration was censured in April, 1958. 

Between June and October, 1959, the General Secretary 
corresponded with the teacher and with the administrative 
officers of Livingstone College in regard to a financial 
settlement. In December, 1959, the teacher and President 
Samuel E. Duncan, who came to the Livingstone College 
presidency subsequent to the Association’s censure action, 
notified the General Secretary that a cash settlement, satis- 
factory to both parties, had been reached. 

In a letter of December 9, 1959, the General Secretary 
informed President Duncan that the settlement ‘‘will most 
certainly be viewed by the Association's Committee A and 
Council as a significant step in demonstrating the good 
faith of the Administration of Livingstone College, includ- 
ing its Board of Trustees, in its efforts to make amends 
for the manner in which [the} contract was cancelled.” 
The President was also informed that before a recom- 
mendation for removal of censure can be made to the 
Association's Annual Meeting in April, 1960, assurances 
must be given by the President and the Livingstone Board 
of Trustees that certain conditions relating to faculty ap- 
pointments have been clarified. Four specific suggestions 
were made by the General Secretary. 

In a letter dated January 12, 1960, signed by Bishop 
W. j. Wall, Chairman of the Board of Trustees, and 
President Duncan, precise assurances were offered with 
respect to compliance with the recommended standards and 
procedures. The Board Chairman and the President state: 


In connection with the four principles stated in your letter 
and in their respective order, our comments are as follows: 


(1) If limitations are imposed upon the faculty, which 
arise out of the religious aims of the College, such 
will become explicit parts of agreements entered into 
by the teachers and officers during the appointive 
process; 

(2) Policies concerning such limitations, arising out of 
religious aims of the college, will not apply to pres- 


ent faculty members in the absence of written agree- 
ments; 


(3) Where a policy requires Board approval of faculty 
appointments, such approval will be given prior to 
firm offers for such appointments; and 


(4) The Board will endorse and honor agreements en- 
tered into, and obligations stemming therefrom, by 
the administrative officers of the college who signed 
the letters of appointment or contracts. 


It is the opinion of the General Secretary that the actions 
by the administration of Livingstone College cited above, 
in arranging for a cash payment to the aggrieved teacher 


* Published as a part of the “Report of Committee A, 1958- 
1959,” AAUP Bulletin, Autumn, 1959, p. 397. 
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for damages incident to the cancellation of a signed con- 
tract, and in offering a statement to the Association in 
clarification of certain conditions relating to faculty ap- 
pointments, serve as a basis for considering removal of 
censure against the Livingstone College administration. 


The Administration of 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 

The summary dismissal in September, 1955, of a teacher 
from the faculty of Southwestern Louisiana Institute ‘was 
reported in the Winter, 1956 Bulletin, pp. 718-733. The 
Association invoked its censure against the administration 
of the Institute in April, 1958. 

After reading the statement by Committee A,° reported 
to the Annual Meeting of 1959, several faculty members of 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute sent strong letters to the 
Washington Office protesting the failure to remove the 
censure. Correspondence following these protests revealed 
the fact that the local chapter had forwarded a significant 
document to the Washington Office in November, 1958; 
this document was improperly filed in the Washington 
Office and consequently was not made available to Com- 
mittee A prior to the Forty-fifth Annal Meeting. The docu- 
ment in question was a memorandum to the faculty, dated 
October 27, 1958, signed by Dean Joseph A. Riehl, and 
containing among other matters the following statement: 

Tenure and academic freedom are regulated by policies 
set forth by the Louisiana State Board of Education. In addi- 
tion, the Institute has subscribed to the joint 1940 Statement 
of Principles of the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors and the American Association of Colleges [sic]. 

Another failure of communication occurred in reference 
to the adoption by the Senate of the Institute, on March 
3, 1959, of a new statement of the functions of the Com- 
mittee on Faculty Tenure and Promotion. It was not until 
July 8, 1959, that the Washington Office was informed of 
this action and the contents of the statement, which reads 
as follows: 


The functions of this committee shall be 1) to recommend 
procedures for safe-guarding academic tenure at Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, within the framework of the Resolution 
of the State Board of Education dated February 28, 1938; 
2) to assure the faculty that Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
supports the principles of academic freedom and tenure as 
enunciated in the 1940 “Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure,” which has been officially endorsed by 
the Association of American Colleges, the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education, the Department of 
Higher Education of the National Education Association, The 
American Library Association, and the American Association 
of University Professors; 3) to recommend procedures for 
terminating tenure when such action seems warranted; 4) to 
offer its services as a hearing committee in determining the 
truth or falsity of charges which may be leveled against in- 
dividual members of the faculty and to make recommenda- 
tions to the President of the Institute as to the results of these 
hearings; 5) to make proposals of policy in the areas of ini- 
tial appointments, promotions, salary differentials, salary in- 
creases, merit increases, sabbatical leaves and related matters. 
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In correspondence with officers of the local chapter, the 
General Secretary pointed out that several faculty members 
at the Institute had informed the Washington Office, sub- 
sequent to the distribution of Dean Riehl’s memorandum 
and the adoption of the new statement listing the functions 
of the tenure committee, that the faculty was not ade- 
quately informed concerning the precise manner in which 
the principles of the 1940 Statement would be implemented 
in any future dismissal proceedings. 


The Board of Directors 
of Texas Technological College 

The report on the summary dismissals of three teachers 
in July, 1957, by the Board of Directors of Texas Techno- 
logical College was published in the Spring, 1958 Bulletin, 
pp. 170-187, and the Board was censured by the Forty- 
fourth Annual Meeting in April, 1958 

In February, 1959, the Washington Office was informed 
that a Chapter committee had been established to consider 
remedial actions which might lead to a recommendation 
for removal of censure. This committee had met a month 
earlier with one member of the Board of Directors who 
had indicated a willingness to examine suggested amend- 
ments to the tenure regulations and to consult with the 
Chapter committee about adoption of changes. At the re- 
quest of this committee, the Washington Office, on Febru- 
ary 27, 1959, forwarded a detailed analysis of the current 
tenure regulations, pointing out numerous serious deficien- 
cies and offering suggestions for improvement. In Septem- 
ber, 1959, the Chapter committee reported to the Washing- 
ton Office on the progress of conversations with Board 
members, and requested and received the comments of the 
staff on several points. 

After learning of the resignation of President E. N. 
Jones, the General Secretary wrote to Acting President 
R. C. Goodwin on September 17, 1959, announcing the 
Association's policy of reviewing censure actions each year, 
and offering assistance in the preparation of satisfactory 
revisions. The work of the Chapter committee was men- 
tioned, and hope was expressed that through the coopera- 
tive efforts of this group and the Board of Directors a set 
of acceptable regulations could be formulated and adequate 
redress could be given to the injured teachers. 

The Acting President replied on September 23, stating 
that the recommendations of the Chapter committee would 
be “‘carried to the faculty through the Faculty Advisory 
Committee of the College.’ He added, ‘From the admin- 
istrative viewpoint may I say that it is our desire to work 
with all parties concerned toward the establishment of 
equitable policies and practices. Your letter will be referred 
to our next president and brought to the attention of our 
Board.” 

No additional information has reached the Washington 
Office concerning the adoption of revised tenure policies 
and procedures, or the success of efforts to give redress to 


the dismissed teachers. 
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The Board of Trustees 
of Fisk University 

The dismissal in April, 1955, of a teacher from the 
faculty of Fisk University was reported in the Spring, 1959 
Bulletin, pp. 27-46, and the Board of Trustees of that 
institution was censured in April, 1959. 

The President of Fisk University, Dr. S. J. Wright, who 
was inaugurated on April 26, 1958, conferred with the 
General Secretary in Washington on August 12, 1959, 
about the report of the Association's investigating commit- 
tee, particularly the paragraph in the report (p. 45) listing 
the provisions in the tenure regulations of Fisk University 
which are not in accord with the 1940 Statement of Prin- 
ciples. President Wright, though not in full agreement 
with every passage in the committee's criticism of the Fisk 
University regulations, promised to consult with his faculty 
and Board concerning suggested revisions. 

On October 1, 1959, President Wright was informed of 
the Association's policy of reviewing its continuing 
Again, 


suggestions were offered with respect to improvements in 


censures at the beginning of each academic year 


the Fisk University tenure regulations, particularly the sec- 
tions dealing with the length of the probationary period, 
and adequate notice of non-renewal of term appointments. 

Replying on November 6, 1959, to a letter from the 
General Secretary, the President of the Fisk University 
Chapter forwarded to the Washington staff, for its com- 
ments, copies of official tenure regulations and a set of 
suggested revisions in these regulations proposed by Presi- 
dent Wright. 


mediately furnished the Chapter, in which attention was 


An analysis of these documents was im- 


called to the points discussed with President Wright and 
to those mentioned above. In addition, the Chapter was 
urged to assist in clarifying the language in the regulations 
relating to a teacher's right to appear at an adequate hear- 
ing before the Board of Trustees, and to urge the adoption 
of a provision guaranteeing payment of a year’s salary in 
lieu of a year's notice to a teacher who is dismissed on 
charges not involving moral turpitude. 

In a letter dated December 22, 1959, President Wright 
informed the General Secretary of the adoption by the 
Board of Trustees, following discussion and approval by 
the faculty, of certain changes in the Fisk University 
tenure regulations. President Wright commented: 

In examining the changes, you will observe the following: 
1. That the new terms of service introduce the “up 
or out” principle for instructors, and therefore, 
eliminate the possibility of any instructor serving 

at Fisk University indefinitely without tenure. 


That the new terms of service provide tenure for 
the assistant professor at Fisk University, and are 
consistent with the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors principle of seven years. 


It is my hope that these changes will remove our Board 
from the list of censured administrations, and in this con- 
nection, I trust that you will advise the appropriate com- 
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mittee of these changes at your early convenience. I would 
also appreciate your advising me as to whether these amended 
regulations generally fulfill good tenure regulations as set 
forth by the A.A.U.P. 

It is the opinion of the Washington Staff that notable 
improvements have been made in the tenure regulations 
of Fisk University, particularly by the adoption of a section 
in the 1940 Statement dealing with academic due process 
(first five sentences in paragraph (4) of the section en- 
titled “Academic Tenure’ in the 1940 Statement). How- 
ever, the omission of the final sentence in this important 
section—which reads, ‘Teachers on continuous appoint- 
ment who are dismissed for reasons not involving moral 
turpitude should receive their salaries for at least a year 
from the date of notification of dismissal whether or not 
they are continued in their duties at the institution” — 
creates a serious deficiency in the revised tenure regula- 
tions. This fact, together with suggestions for the re- 
solving of certain internal contradictions and the clarifica- 
tion of iedeeass in several sections of the regulations, has 


President Wright. 


been brought to the attention 


The Administration 
of New York University 
The report on two dismissals from the faculty of New 


York University—one in June, 1951, and the other in 


April, 1953—was published in the Spring, 1958 Bulletin, 
pp. 22-52. The Annual Meeting of 1958 approved a 


statement by Committee A to the effect that these dismissals 
“merited censure at the time,” but in view of the “ex- 
tensive changes in administrative personnel and in the 
governing board since the time of these dismissals,” 

and as a consequence of “improvements in the University’s 


Committee A 


refrains from recommending that the present administra- 


regulations on dismissal proceedings 


ion of New York University be censured at this time.'’* 
The statement contains specific suggestions for the im- 
provement of the University’s freedom and tenure regula- 
tions, and it expresses the belief of Committee A “'that 
the present administrative officers and trustees of New 
York University, even at this late date, should give one 
year's severance pay to the two dismissed professors and 
tiga fulfill at least that requirement of the 1940 State 
met ' Principles. By this action they would at the same 
time g iwnisn their good faith in adhering to proper 
standards of academic freedom and tenure and offer partial 
redress to the two men.’ 

In April, 1959, the Forty-fifth Annual Meeting approved 
a stateme nt by Committee A announcing “the absence of 
favorable developments’ at New York University relating 
to the dismissals and regulations in question.’ The ex- 
pectations of Committee A were listed as follows: 

Committee A has received no word of action by New York 
University favorably modifying or clarifying its declaration 


*For the full text of the Committee A statement, see AAUP 


Bulletin, Autumn, 1958, pp. 663-664. 
' For the full text of the statement AAUP Bulletin, Autumn, 
1959, pp. 393 394. 
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that the institution’s tenure policy does not have the force 
of contract. Nor does the Committee know of any change 
in the regulations which in effect permit placing the burden 
of proof on an accused teacher: the regulations allow an 
administrative officer, without any showing of extraordinary 
circumstances, to suspend a teacher who must then “petition” 
a Board of Review for a hearing. Finally, no redress appro- 
priate to academic standards has been offered to Professors 
Bradley and Burgum. 

In April, 1959, Committee A recommended and the 
Forty-fifth Annual Meeting voted that censure be invoked 
against the administration of New York University. 

On three occasions between May 15 and August 7, 
1959, President Carroll V. Newsom of — York Uni- 
versity and the General Secretary excha 


or 
ft 


ngec 1 letters about 
the censure action. In his letters, President Ne wsom sum- 


narized the instances in which he had given firm support 
e; outlined 


to the principles of academi 
+} 


he steps which had been taken by him, the faculty, and 


the Board of Trustees to reconsider tenure regulations 


rprise that the 


expressed his 


censure while deliberations on remedial actions were in 


progress; and requested an explanation of the censure. 
In replying, the General Secretary xpressed pleasure 
over reports that the administration, faculty, and governin 
board were giving serious consideration to the 
offered by the Association's investigating committee and 
Committee A fand their recommendations were summar- 


ized}; reminded President Newsom that the Chairman of 
Committee A had stated to him, in a letter of May 9, 1958, 
that “unless a aaa disposition is made during this 
next year [April, 1958 to April, sal of the severance- 
sues posed by the University regulations, 


he administration of New York - niversity may well be 
censured by the Association's 1959 Annual Meeting 


pay issue and the is 


stated that the Washington Office had learned from a 
f the Elected 


Senate of the faculty had not been acted upon prior to 


reliable source that the recommendations o 


e briefing of Committee A in April, 1959; and assured 
sais Newsom, “I agree entirely that you deserve the 
support of the Association's officers in your determination 
to develop excellent tenure policies and procedures at New 
York University, and ' repeat my assurance that this sup- 
port will be forthcoming when you call upon us for advice 


and assistance. 
The General d the President of the New 
York University Chapter of the Association's policy of 


Secretary notifie 


reviewing censure actions prior to each Annual Meeting, 
and informed him, in general terms, of the nature of the 
correspondence with President Newsom. He expressed 
hope that the administration and faculty would heed the 
suggestions for appropriate remedial action, as set forth 
in the various Communications summarized above 

No further reports have been received from “—— York 
University, as of this writing, in reference to — of 
revised regulations or steps to offer redress to the dismissed 
teachers. 
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II. 
Developments at 
Princeton Theological Seminary 


In April, 1959, the Forty-fifth Annual Meeting approved 
the statement by Committee A that “the action of the 


Princeton Theological Seminary in terminating the ap-. 


pointment of Professor Daniel Theron in 1958 was clearly 
unjustified.’"* Reasons for this conclusion were set forth in 
the statement, but Committee A recommended that censure 
be withheld for a year to permit the incoming president and 
faculty sufficient opportunity to (1) adopt an acceptable 
tenure system, (2) show evidence of acceptable faculty 
participation in the formulation and operation of such a 
system, and (3) offer reinstatement to Professor Theron 
on the ground that he was entitled, under all the circum- 
stances of his service at the Seminary, to be regarded as 
having tenure. 

On May 22, 1959, the Secretary of the Board of Trustees 
of the Princeton Theological Seminary sent the General 
Secretary a copy of a document entitled “Official State- 
ment—Board of Trustees,’ dated April 28, 1959. The 
preamble to this Statement announces that it is “the ofh- 
cial answer of the Board to certain allegations made by an 
investigating committee of the American Association of 
University Professors.’ The Statement expresses deep re- 
gret that the last months of Dr. John Alexander Mackay’s 
administration have been ‘clouded by the publication of a 
critical report and a proposed censure of the administra- 
tion of the Seminary.” It continues, “The Trustees realize 
that they are partly responsible for this unfortunate de- 
velopment by their failure to put upon their records rules 
and procedures for promotion and achieving tenure agree- 
able to the faculty and administration. There is specifically 
no present rule establishing a limit to the years a teacher 
may be retained as Instructor or Assistant Professor with- 
out achieving tenure.” 


The Statement characterizes the Association's report as 
“a grossly distorted picture of the life of the Seminary 
community,’ and it expresses the “admiration and esteem” 
of the Trustees and faculty for President Mackay and his 
administration. In conclusion, the Trustees announce that 
“precise rules and procedures of promotion and tenure, 
together with rules covering relationship among faculty, 


*The Committee A statement appears in the Autumn, 1959 
AAUP Bulletin, p. 298. The report of the investigating committee 
was published in the AAUP Bulletin, Spring, 1959, pp. 47-57. 
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trustees and administration, needed because of the growth 
of the Seminary, have been under study for several years 
under Dr, Mackay’s leadership and will soon be completed 
and established.” 

In reply to the General Secretary's offer of assistance, 
the new President of Princeton Theological Seminary, Dr. 
James I. McCord, expressed a desire to confer with the 
staff in Washington on December 28, 1959, and the con- 
ference was immediately arranged. 

President McCord informed the General Secretary and 
a Staff Associate that some progress had been made in the 
formulation of a set of tenure regulations when a report 
reached the Seminary that the American Association of 
Theological Schools was itself preparing a statement on 
appointments and tenure for the theological seminaries 
which are members of that association. President McCord 
stated that he and his colleagues did not wish to formulate 
their statement prior to the completion of, that by the 
AATS, since conflicting policies and procedures might 
emerge from the two statements. Some concern was ex- 
pressed by President McCord over the limit of a year, as 
set forth in the Committee A statement, for the completion 
and adoption of an adequate tenure plan. 

Little hope for the reinstatement of Dr. Theron was 
offered by the Seminary President, who stated that Dr. 
Theron had filed suit against the Seminary, claiming 
$60,000 in damages. 

President McCord assured the Association staff members 
of his eagerness to have all matters affecting faculty ap- 
pointments and tenure clearly explained in writing, and of 
his desire to give the faculty a significant voice in curricu- 
lar matters and appointment procedures. He expressed the 
view that independent theological seminaries should be 
treated as universities, and he indicated a professional 
understanding of the role of a faculty in institutional 
Organization and policy making. The conference concluded 
with an invitation by President McCord to the staff mem- 
bers or the members of the investigating committee to 
visit the Seminary in order to measure the progress which 
has been made since the publication of the Association 
report. 

As of February 1, 1960, no additional information has 
reached the Washington Office concerning further de- 
velopments at the Seminary in the formulation of tenure 
regulations. 


WILLIAM P. FIDLER 


February 1, 1960 GENERAL SECRETARY 
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Academic Freedom and Tenure: 


Allen University and Benedict College 


This report? concerns the dismissal or nonretention of 
three teachers at Allen University and three teachers at 
Benedict College. These privately controlled, neighboring 
institutions, attended by Negro students, are in Columbia, 
the capital of South Carolina; part of the educational pro- 
gram of each is in cooperation with the other. Also in 
Columbia are the offices of the State Board of Education 
of which the State Governor is ex officio Chairman, 

At Allen 'University, Professors Forrest O. Wiggins, 
Edwin D. Hoffman and John G. Rideout were dismissed 
or not retained perhaps because, in part, some of their col- 
leagues did not like them, certainly because the President 
wished them gone, and certainly because the State Board of 
Education and the Governor gave the institution the choice 
of firing the professors, or of losing certification of its 
graduates for teaching and thus possibly being put out of 
business. At Benedict College, Professors J. Spencer Ken- 
nard and Lewis Smith, and Mrs. Marion Davis were dis- 
missed or not retained but only for the third cause—an 
ultimatum from the state officials threatened the institu- 
tion's survival. 


The three teachers at Allen University first learned on 
July 15, 1957 that their connection with the institution 
would be severed. They immediately asked for help from 
the American Association of University Professors. During 
the next eleven months, the Washington Office was in fre- 
quent correspondence and consultation with those involved, 
and did all in its power to inform the Administration of 
Allen University of the standards and procedures endorsed 
by the profession for handling such matters. Similar action 
was undertaken by the Association in the spring of 1958, 
when the Benedict College cases developed. But the forces 
hostile to the teachers were determined and powerful, and 
all six faculty members saw their institutional connections 
end in May, 1958. 


* The text of this report was written in the first instance by the 
members of the investigating committee. In accordance with Asso- 
ciation practice, that text was submitted for consideration by (a) 
the Association's standing Committee on Academic Freedom and 
Tenure (Committee A), (b) the teachers in whose interests the 
investigation was conducted, (c) the Administrations of Allen 
University and Benedict College, and (d) the South Carolina 
State Superintendent of Education. It should be noted that no 
comment has been received from the Benedict College Adminis- 
tration, and no comment on any specific point from the Allen 
University Administration. In the light of the suggestions re- 
ceived, and with editorial assistance of the Association staff, the 
report has been revised for publication. 
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I. Allen University; the Facts 


A. Background 


Allen University, founded in 1870, is a private institu- 
tion that has been given probationary accreditation by the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
It receives its principal financial support from the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Its 1957-58 catalogue lists 
fifty-four regular faculty members and fourteen additional 
“Exchange Faculty’’ teachers. The student body numbered 
854 in the College of Liberal Arts. There are 421 students 
in the Allen-Benedict Cooperative Plan. Most Allen stu- 
dents take work in its Division of Education in preparation 
for careers in South Carolina schools. 

The Allen Board of Trustees numbers 124 persons; its 
Board of Control or Executive Board has thirty-six mem- 


bers; the majority of both groups are ministers of the Afri-: 


can Methodist Episcopal Church. The Board of Control 
has its own executive committee. 


Since 1956, the Chairman of the Board of Trustees and 
of the Executive Board has been Bishop I. H. Bonner of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church. His predecessor 
was Bishop Frank M. Reid, who served from 1944 to 1956. 
From 1939 to 1956 the President of the University was 
Dr. Samuel R. Higgins, later named a bishop of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. Dr. Frank R. Veal has been 
President since July 15, 1956. The Dean since 1952 has 


been Dr. Arthur D. Greene. 


The first of the three teachers involved, Dr. Forrest O. 
Wiggins, a Negro, came to Allen University in 1952. 
Holding an undergraduate degree from Butler University 
and a Ph.D. from the University of Wisconsin, he had 
taught at Morehouse College, Johnson C. Smith University, 
Howard University, North Carolina College, the University 
of Minnesota, and elsewhere for a total of twenty years. 
At Allen, he was Professor of Humanities, teaching Mod- 
ern Languages and Philosophy. The other two teachers, 
Dr. John G. Rideout and Dr. Edwin D. Hoffman, both 
white, came to Allen in 1954, the first as Professor of 
English and Chairman of the Division of Humanities, and 
the second as Professor of History. Dr. Rideout holds de- 
grees from Colby College and Oxford University (as a 
Rhodes Scholar), and a Ph.D. from Brown University. He 
had taught at Wells College, the University of New Hamp- 
shire, and Idaho State College for a total of eleven years. 
Dr. Hoffman, holding degrees from C.C.N.Y. and Colum- 
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bia University, including a Columbia Ed.D., had taught at 
Long Island University for seven years. 

When Dr. Veal came to Allen as President in 1956, he 
appointed Dr. Hoffman (then Chairman of the Division 
of Education) a member of the Library Committee, and 
Chairman of the Curriculum Committee. Dr. Wiggins was 
appointed Chairman of the Inaugural Committee; Dr. Ride- 
out spoke for the faculty at the luncheon following Presi- 
dent Veal’s inauguration on March 30, 1957. The investi- 
gating committee understands that the three teachers were 
also prominent on the campus as members of the relatively 
small faculty group with earned doctor's degrees; in addi- 
tion, they appear to have been very competent teachers. 

According to Preside:t Veal, his appointment of these 
teachers to significant administrative and committee posts 
promptly brought private complaints to him from other 
faculty members. He discovered that schisms based on 
hostility to the three teachers already existed in the faculty 
One colleague friendly to the men told the investigating 
committee that the Allen faculty was generally “jealous 
of them before they “came under fire” in 1957, and 
“hostile” thereafter. Dean Greene told the committee that 
this faculty hostility had been established during the last 
two years of the Higgins Administration (1954-56), and 
that it was evidenced by the faculty's voting down these 
teachers’ recommendations at its meetings. He also said 
that the teachers had been “‘called in and cautioned” by 
President Higgins on several occasions. (In commenting 
on a draft of this report, Professors Hoffman and Rideout 
state they have no recollection of any statement by President 
Higgins to them which could be regarded as a “‘caution’’; 
Professor Wiggins has not commented on this point) 
Dean Greene's own attitude toward them at the time of 
President Veal’s arrival seems to have been unfavorable; 
indeed, Dr. Veal told the committee that Dean Greene had 
never favored their initial appointment to the Allen faculty 

President Veal also told the investigating committee that 
one faculty complaint which came to him charged Dr. 
Wiggins with disparaging the quality of the Allen student 
body and teaching staff. Several sources indicated that 
Hoffman's bluntness in dealing with the faculty on behalf 
of the Library Committee, perhaps a result of over-en- 


thusiasm, offended some sensibilities. One faculty member 


told the investigating committee that all three teachers were 
disliked by the faculty (though Wiggins a little less than 
the others) because of alleged “arrogance,” and alleged 
criticism of the level of education at Allen. A trustee who 
has been their staunch defender and adviser conceded that 
the faculty ‘‘strongly resented’’ them because of their ability 
and because of the prominent part they took in Allen's 
activities. 

* The investigating committee does not mean that this identifica- 
tion is the general or prevalent view in the South as a region of 
the United States. It does mean that Communism and desegrega- 
tion appear to have been regularly and deliberately equated by 
some groups and persons in the South in the hope of persuading 
public opinion to oppose desegregation. 
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The investigating committee believes that some element 
of adverse opinion in the faculty about these teachers may, 
in some degree, have been a contributory cause of their 
dismissal or nonretention. The unfavorable view may 
have directly influenced the judgment of the Administra- 
tion or it may have made its appearance simply as lack of 
support when the time of trouble came. It should be noted 
that dislike of the teachers by some of their colleagues may 
not have resulted from any particular defect in the men 
but may have been a form of jealousy. There was never 
any faculty vote upon the selection or retention of the 
teachers. 

President Veal, too, had a problem soon after coming to 
Allen. He found himself in difficulty with South Caro- 
lina’s segregationist white officialdom. A _ student, Fred 
Moore, had been expelled in March, 1955 from South 
Carolina State College, the state-supported separate Negro 
college at Orangeburg, with only thirteen more credits to 
earn for graduation. His offense was to found a chapter 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People in violation of an existing prohibition. Con- 
siderable publicity followed. President Veal admitted Mr 
Moore to Allen in September, 1956. This action is re- 
ported to have been regarded as a personal affront by 
George Bell Timmerman, Jr., Governor of South Carolina 
(1955 to January, 1959). Almost at once, Mr. Moore 
was elected President of the Allen University student body 
He then led a group of students who rode in the front 
section of a Columbia bus in order to test a local law. 

These events evidently started local talk and newspaper 
comment regarding ‘Communism’ at Allen, the term being 
used as synonymous with liberal attitudes on the racial 
segregation question’. Such talk naturally brought into 
focus the status of Professors Rideout and Hoffman as two 
of the four non-Negro teachers at Allen University (unlike 
neighboring Benedict College, which traditionally had ra- 
cially mixed groups of trustees, administrators, and 
teachers). These two teachers held liberal views on racial 
questions, and Rideout lived with his family in campus 
housing, all the rest of which was occupied by Negro 
families. 

During his first year at Allen University, President Veal 
apparently concluded that despite his early reliance upon 
the three teachers here in question, evidenced by his assign- 
ment of important responsibilities to them, it would be 
judicious to sever their connections with the institution if 
he was to obtain some of the benefits he envisaged for the 
University and for South Carolina Negroes. 

President Veal had, it seems, embarked on a course 
directed both toward trying to make himself an acceptable 
leader of South Carolina Negroes, and at the same time 
becoming acceptable to the white community and_ its 
officialdom in order to get financial support for new build- 
ings at Allen and for other aid. In the conciliatory postures 
this course necessarily entailed, he met resistance and non- 
cooperation from some of his own academic community, 
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and he was strongly advised against that course by Dr. 
Robert W. Mance, a life-long close friend and a member of 
the Allen Board of Trustees. Dr. Mance, a physician, is 
Treasurer of the entire African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and in 1956-58 was Chairman of the Teachers 
Committee of the Allen University Board of Trustees. 
His grandfather was one of Allen's founders, and his 
father an Allen president. 

Dr. Veal's dual goals, to better the University and to 
conciliate the white community, thrown into relief against 
the background of the nation-wide issue of racial segrega- 
tion in education, explain conduct that otherwise, for in- 
consistency, contradiction, and vacillation is often inexplic- 


able. 


B. The President’s Action 


Against the Teachers 


Early in 1957, President Veal obtained background in- 
formation about these three teachers, particularly relating 
to their organizational affiliations and political attach- 
ments. A national committeeman of a political party, an 
official of the South Carolina State Law Enforcement Di- 
vision, a member of Congress, and—by way of a written 
report—the files of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee, yielded information about the Allen professors 
and similar information about some members of the Bene- 
dict College staff. As much of the information as related 
to Allen University was disclosed by President Veal to a 
State police official. This information, together with ad- 
ditional elements from other sources, became the “Allen 
record’ that played a prominent part in the Governor's 
two January, 1958 messages to the South Carolina legis- 
lature. 


Dr. Mance, trustee of Allen University, informs the 
investigating committee that President Veal showed him a 
letter presumably of an early 1957 date from Representa- 
tive John J. Riley of the Second Congressional District, 
South Carolina. This letter, asserts Dr. Mance, was a cover- 
ing letter conveying to Dr. Veal a file of information from 
Washington sources about the three teachers. Dr. Mance 
is certain that the letter by Representative Riley stated that 
the information was being sent to Dr. Veal at Dr. Veal’s 
request. In the opinion of the investigating committee, this 
evidence establishes the fact that President Veal was at least 
one of the initiators in the creation of the ‘Allen record.” 
Evidence from other sources confirms this. Finally, in order 
to settle the question as clearly as possible, the Association's 
General Secretary on December 31, 1959 wrote to President 
Veal asking: ‘Was the information you obtained about the 
three teachers placed in your hands without your having 
solicited it, or, contrariwise, did the information reach you 
because of your efforts to obtain it?’’ President Veal has 
not answered this inquiry; a telegram from him only re- 
quested opportunity for general discussion of the draft 
of the investigating committee report. 
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Thus, though the investigating committee cannot say 
conclusively whether President Veal obtained the informa- 
tion about the teachers mainly by passively receiving that 
which was offered to him, or mainly by actively seeking 
that which he desired, or by a combination of both modes, 
there can be no doubt about the usefulness of the obtained 
background material to those who wished to establish in the 
public mind a connection between “Communism” and 
advocacy of desegregation in education. 

At this point, it is necessary to interrupt the main story 
and to refer to the tenure situation at Allen. Dean Greene 
states that when he came to Allen in 1952, the year Pro- 
fessor Wiggins arrived, there were no formal written 
tenure or dismissal regulations, but there was a general 
understanding that a teacher acquired tenure after three to 
five years of satisfactory service. Some individuals, he 
adds, took less time than others to acquire tenure. The 
informal dismissal procedure then in effect, he states, was 
set forth in Allen's annual reports to the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools. It provided for 
notice before the third quarter of the academic year for the 
nonretention of a probationary teacher during his first year 
of service, and for a twelve months’ notice after a year's 
service. When severing a teacher's connection for a cause, 
such as immorality, the President was authorized to give 
notice of immediate dismissal based upon “the best inter- 
ests of the University.” If the teacher receiving such a 
notice of dismissal for cause had tenure, he could within 
fifteen days notify the President that he wished to have a 
hearing at the next meeting of the Board of Trustees. No 


specific severance pay provision existed, and no provision 


for written charges, assistance of counsel, faculty commit- 
tee hearings, or other established procedural elements of 
academic due process. 

Faculty members who were interviewed have an under- 
standing of the tenure situation at Allen somewhat differ- 
ent from that of Dean Greene. They say that prior to 1956 
a teacher who received no notice of severance and who 
served for a total of three years thereby acquired tenure. 
The three teachers involved maintain that when they were 
employed by Bishop Reid, then Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, he told them that they would acquire tenure after 
three years. On this basis, Wiggins would have acquired 
tenure in 1955, and Rideout and Hoffman in 1957, Dr. 
Veal conceded to the investigating committee that Wiggins 
had tenure. Dean Greene contends, however, that'in May, 
1957, he had reported to President Veal that all three were 
still on probationary status; the Dean said he had never 
approved their service as “‘satisfactory” for acquisition of 
tenure. 

Dr. Mance was Chairman of the Teachers Committee of 
the Allen University Board at the dates when all three of 
the professors were appointed to their posts. It is his 
certain recollection that the governing regulation of the 
institution in force on those dates called for the acquisition 
of tenure with appointment to a fourth year of service. 
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Under these circumstances, Professors Wiggins, Hoffman, 
and Rideout all had tenure. 

One of the first steps Dr. Veal took upon coming to 
Allen was to set up a faculty committee to recommend 
formal tenure regulations. The committee's proposals were 
adopted by unanimous faculty vote. The three teachers 
gave the investigating committee a copy of these regula- 
tions; dated September 11, 1956, it states that it was 
unanimously adopted by the Board of Trustees. The 
teachers say this document was issued to the faculty by 
President Veal in the fall of 1956, It appears, however, 
that the Trustees have never officially adopted tenure regu- 
lations. Dr. Mance declares that, at the May, 1958 meeting 
of the Teachers Committee of the Allen Board of Trustees, 
President Veal mentioned different numbers of years as the 
required period of’ service for tenure at Allen, but con- 
cluded by saying that it was three years, and showed his 
last report to the Southern Association to prove this. 

These formal written regulations provide in paragraph 
1 that the ‘maximum probationary period’’ before acquir- 
ing tenure shall be four years of “‘satisfactory teaching 
service at Allen,” that notice to terminate a probationary 
appointment shall be given “by the third quarter of the 
academic year for a first year termination,’ and “one year's 
notice of termination” thereafter. Paragraph 2 provides 
that the University, “acting through its President after 
consultation with a faculty committee constituted by him,” 
may terminate a tenure appointment, or a term appointment 
prior to its expiration, for misconduct, failure to perform 
the required duties of the position, bona fide reduction in 
staff, or curtailment or discontinuance of a department or a 
school. A faculty member whose appointment is so ter- 
minated is given a right to a hearing before the Executive 
Committee (presumably the Executive Board) of the Board 
of Trustees if he so requests in writing to the President 
“within fifteen days after notice to him of such termina- 
tion.” If such hearing is requested, the termination date of 
his appointment shall in no event be before the Executive 
Committee's final decision, though the President may sus- 
pend him meanwhile, ‘In connection with’ hearings be- 
fore the Executive Committee, the faculty member ‘‘shall be 
informed in writing of the charges against him and shall 
have the opportunity to be heard in his own defense, with 
counsel if so desired.” 

There may or may not be tenure regulations effectively in 
force at Allen University. One thing, however, is clear: 
The story of the development of these regulations from 
1952 to 1958 is marked by administrative incompetence. 
Possibly there was deliberate deception of the faculty. 

Significant collateral events of January-May, 1957 should 
be noted. Early in 1957, both the State Superintendent of 
Education and the Lieutenant Governor of the State ad- 
dressed the Allen student body and faculty. Dr. Veal also 
intended to invite former Governor James F. Byrnes to be 
the Commencement speaker at the end of May, 1957. When 
Dr. Mance, the trustee, learned of this, he became angry 
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and upbraided his longtime friend for such a plan. The 
President replied: ‘That's the trouble with Negroes. They 
don't want to get both sides of a question.” Mr. Byrnes 
was not invited, finally, and another speaker was ob- 
tained. After the Commencement exercise, President Veal, 
the speaker, Dr. Mance, and a number of others were hav- 
ing lunch on the porch of the Veal home on the campus. 
The President is reported to have received a telephone call 
from “the people downtown” (presumably the officials of 
state government, and perhaps other leading white per- 
sons). Dr. Veal told the luncheon group that ‘the people 
downtown” said they thought he was to recommend the 
dismissal of the three teachers at the Board of Trustees 
meeting the day before. Dr. Veal made an appointment to 
see “the people downtown” at 5:00 P.M. on that Com- 
mencement day, and kept it. It is also stated that he told 
the group on his porch that the State of South Carolina had 
a right to say who should train the teachers who were to 
teach in its schools—a comment of which the significance 
will become evident in the total context of events. 

Meanwhile, in the spring of 1957 (probably in March), 
President Veal told Dean Greene that he had decided to 
ask for the resignations of the three professors. But Dr. 
Veal apparently did nothing about it until June 15, 1957, 
when, without prior notification or warning of any kind, 
he sent identical letters to the three teachers, signed with 
his name, by his secretary with her initials, telling each: 
... I must ask that you submit your resignation, immediately, 
to become effective July 15, 1957. I am convinced that this 
course is best for both the University and yourself. 


... In the event that you fail to do so, I shall have to recom- 
mend your dismissal. 


When the teachers received the June 15, 1957 letters, 
one of them telephoned Dr. Mance, the trustee, who ad- 
vised them not to resign in the absence of specific grounds 
for the President's request. On Dr. Mance's advice, and 
on that of other trustees whom they consulted, they did 
not reply to the letter. 

A few days later Dr. Mance saw the President in Colum- 
bia, but no mention was made of the teachers’ resignations 
having been requested. Bishop Bonner, however, told Dr. 
Mance and Bishop Reid that that was not all ‘they’ were 
going to do—"'they”’ were going to get rid of the NAACP 
chapter on the campus also. It may be observed that no 
mention of an NAACP chapter is to be found in Allen's 
1957-58 catalogue, although it is listed in earlier issues. 

The three teachers then received further letters from 
President Veal, dated July 15, 1957, and again signed with 
his name and his secretary's initials, each saying: 


Due to the fact that I have not received a reply from you 
pertaining to my letter to you dated June 15, 1957, I have 
taken the position that my request for your resignation has 
been accepted. 

The faculty code states that a teacher must reply within 
fifteen days after receiving notice from the President request- 
ing his resignation. 
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This interpretation obviously did not correctly derive 
from the faculty “tenure regulations’ of September 11, 
1956. Each teacher replied to Veal, on July 16, 1957, 
saying he had not resigned and did not intend to; that 
“a request for resignation is not termination of contract 
or dismissal; and that if the President should find it 
necessary to terminate his contract, he requested a hearing 
before the Board of Trustees. Copies were sent to Bishop 
Bonner, Dr. Mance, and another member of the Executive 
Committee of the Executive Board. 

A hearing was promised the teachers at the Executive 
Board hearing scheduled for August 6, 1957. Professor 
Wiggins communicated this fact to the Washington Office, 
and the Association at once sent to Bishop Bonner a full 
guidance statement setting forth proper hearing procedures. 
During these same days, the teachers sought the help of 
the American Civil Liberties Union in obtaining legal 
counsel, 

But no charges of any kind were served on the teachers 
on or prior to August 6. All they had to go on was an 
article a Columbia newspaper published about the sched- 
uled hearing, the day it occurred. The piece, evidently 
based upon information obtained from President Veal, 
quoted him as saying that the resignations would be “better 
for the University and its program.” It then referred to 
data about Professors Wiggins and Rideout (but not Pro- 
fessor Hoffman) existing in the files of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. It noted a statement by 
the President to the effect that “this situation had no bear- 
ing on the request for their resignations.’ It also quoted 
a statement from the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee file that each teacher was ‘‘not necessarily a Com- 
munist, a Communist sympathizer, or a fellow traveller.” 


Executive Board Meeting’* 
of August 6, 1957; 
Allen 1957 Fall Semester 


The three teachers had an attorney present at the Execu- 
tive Board meeting on August 6, and expected to ask for 
formal charges and an opportunity to refute them. Dean 
Greene told the investigating committee that before this 
meeting he had informed President Veal that he did not 
see how the Board could be asked to discharge these 
teachers except for immorality or other proper cause, and 
that action would have to be under “tenure law No. 2” 
(evidently referring to paragraph 2 of the faculty tenure 
regulations of September 11, 1956). Dr. Mance, as Chair- 
man of the Teachers Committee of the Board, had also 
talked to President Veal beforehand, and told him then 
that the trustees would not discharge the teachers. Dr. 


*The investigating committee has been hampered in its work 
and was forced to rely on circumstantial evidence, on some im- 
portant issues, because of the failure of the Allen University 
Administration to make available for study the Minutes of its 
Executive Board sessions. 
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Mance told the investigating committee that several trustees 
felt the removal effort was essentially in response to pres- 
sures brought by state officials who did not like the out- 
spoken attitude of the teachers toward school integration, 
and that to yield would deprive Allen of its independence 
as a private, church-related institution. At the Board meet- 
ing, Dr. Veal stated that he was telling about his request 
for the resignations of these three teachers only for their 
information; and he moved. the reappointment of the en- 
tire faculty (except for one teacher who was leaving to be 
married). All were then reappointed. 

Immediately after the meeting, Dr. Veal told newsmen 
that, despite the action at the meeting, “I refuse to with- 
draw my request for their resignation,’ which he said he 
had asked for “on the basis of the recommendations of 
the dean of the college.’ He also referred to the faculty 
tenure regulations of September 11, 1956. All this was 
published in the Columbia press on August 7. He told 
Dr. Mance privately that he considered his June 15 request 
that the teachers resign tantamount to giving one year's 
notice. Dr. Mance, correctly from the Association's point 
of view, disagreed with this interpretation. 

Following the August 6, 1957 meeting, President Veal 
removed the three teachers from all faculty committees, 
and removed Hoffman from the chairmanship of the Divi- 
sion of Education. 

An entr'acte situation began to develop a month later 
On September 9, 1957, a white Hungarian refugee student, 
Andre Toth, enrolled at Allen, under a scholarship plan 
that Dr. Veal offered for several Hungarian students. He 
thus apparently became the first and only white student in 
a South Carolina Negro school. 

The chief official state action in this matter also occurred 
on the very morning of Toth’s enrollment, when a special 
meeting of the South Carolina State Board of Education 
(consisting of Governor Timmerman, Dr, Jesse T. Ander- 
son, the State Superintendent of Education, and seven 
gubernatorial appointees), in closed executive session, 
unanimously adopted a resolution reading: 


The approval of Allen University for teacher training is 
withheld until such time as the Board may determine that 
it is in the public interest to grant approval, and the State 
Department of Education is directed to withhold certification 
of its graduates until approval is granted. 


Dr. Veal received two notices of this withdrawal, one 
directly from Governor Timmerman, the other from the 
State Board of Education. 

The minutes of this September 9 meeting of the State 
Board of Education were not released to the press until 
September 20 following a closed session of the Board. 
They showed that, on September 9, the Board had also 
resolved “that publication of the action taken should be 
delayed to allow Allen University an opportunity to work 
out its problems without the pressure of unnecessary pub- 
licity, unless it should be determined otherwise by the 
Chairman (Governor Timmerman) and only then by him 
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to the extent that he deemed it advisable in the public 
interest.” 

Reviewing the situation on September 21, the Columbia 
State quoted a Board of Education member as saying that 
“the real issue involved is the status of the three Allen 
University faculty members who have been asked to resign 
by Allen's president,” and not the Toth matter. The 
article also declared that the State Attorney General had 
called Toth’s attendance at Allen “‘not illegal but . 
against the policy of the State.” 


The article elk: 

Interest of State officials in the plight of Dr. Veal followed 
a press conference held in the latter's office several weeks ago 
in which Dr. Veal said he still insisted that Edwin Hoffman, 

. John G. Rideout, ... and Forrest O. Wiggins . . . tender 
their resignations ‘for the good of the school.’ 

Some State officials question how it is possible for the State 
Board of Education to approve a teacher training course at 
an institution whose administrative head wants to fire his own 
teachers but can’t because his board had reappointed them 
for another academic year. The State officials add that if the 
president of an approved teacher training institution doesn't 
want certain teachers, then the State does not want the stu- 
dents who are taught at that institution to receive certification 
for their work under the unwanted teachers. 


Apparently an impasse had developed. 
This appraisal would tend to confirm the information 


D (ance gave the investigating committee, namely, that 
br *L told the Board of Education he was being pre- 
venice’ from discharging the three teachers only by the 
refus: his Board of Trustees to do so. The revocation 


of teacher certification for Allen students thus would put 
pressure on the Allen trustees to agree to oust the teachers 
On the other hand, in January, 1958, Dr. Veal had told 
members of the Pe s Washington Office staff that 
he thought Toth’s presence on the Allen campus, and not 
that of the three professors, was the most important factor 
leading to the withdrawal certification. To the State 
officials, the two factors in conjunction must have height 
ened the significance of each factor. One point is certain 
no hearing on withdrawal of approval for teacher training 

at Allen was held, and no professional judgment of the 

State Superintendent of Education on the quality of Allen's 
teaches training program seems to have been submitted 
to the State Board. 

On October 9, 1957, the Washington Office of the 
Association wrote Bishop Bonner expressing concern over 
Dr. Veal’s reiterated insistence, as reported in the news- 
papers, that the three teachers resign, and also over press 
reports that, according to the President, the three were 
serving their last year at Allen. The Bishop was asked, as 
Chairman of the Board, to “comment on the apparent 
contradictions in this situation,”’ and to “inform this Asso- 
ciation of the Board's position in reference to the retention 
of the three professors on the faculty."" No reply was 
received. 

On October 31, 1957, President Veal again wrote each 
of the teachers, with his signature signed as before by his 
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secretary; referring to their refusal to resign in compliance 


with his earlier request, he added: 


Under the general ened rules of the University, I find 
necessary to formally advise you that your employment as a 
member of the faculty of Allen University will be terminated 
at the end of the present academic year, to wit, on the 31st 
day of May, 1958. 

I reiterate that the termination of your affiliation with Allen 
University, we believe, is for the best interests of both the 
University and yourself and as stated before I regret the 
necessity for this step. 


The letter stated no charges. 

On November 13, 1957, the teachers replied to the 
President that their appointments had been renewed by 
the Trustees’ Executive Board in August, on President 
Veal’s recommendation, “‘without any qualification what- 
soever.”’ They said they had given no cause for termina- 
tion either before or since August; they demanded a writ 
ten statement of charges, asserted that they were entitled 
to hold their — under the Allen tenure rules, and 


requested a hearing befo 


asked for a copy | of the general pol cy rules of the Uni- 


= 


e the Executive Board. They also 


versity’ mentioned in his letter, and a statement of who 
y added that the 
veir continuation at Allen was not only of per- 
sonal importance, but was ‘‘particularly of significance in 


terms of the 


was meant by the ‘‘we”’ in his letter. The 
th 


issue of 


continued independence and academic health 
Allen University.’ No replies were received. 
When President Veal reported to Bishop Bonner on 
December 12, 1957, his “inability to settle the problem’ 
of enabling Allen's students to do practice teaching or get 
teacher certification, a special committee of the Board of 
Trustees recommended that Bishop Bonner confer with the 
Governor. This the Bishop did on December 17. He was 
State Board 


had withdrawn Allen's 


later reported in the press as saying that the 
of Education had stipulated that 
teacher certification because | the three teachers remained 
at the University, that certification would not be restored 
until they were dismissed, and that the 1958 graduating 
class would never be certified to teach in South Carolina. 
On December 19, Bishop Bonner, conferring with the 
three teachers, Dr. Veal, and a trustee, asked the teachers 
to resign by January 1958, and to accept pay for the 
Allen Uni- 
versity’; he told’ the teachers that the alternative was to 
be ousted then without further pay. They refused to resign 
and Professor Rideout told Bishop Bonner that three Board 
members had advised him not to resign. The teachers 


rest of the academic year “for the good of 


suggested that instead of yielding to the Governor's de- 
mands, the University should take to court the case of an 
Allen student denied certification. 
Bishop rejected. The Bishop also hinted that the Governor 
would attack the three teachers publicly if they had not 
gone by January 10. The teachers reported all this to the 
Association, and asked for further help. An Atlanta Negro 
newspaper, on December 28, 1957, noted that after his 


This proposal the 
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December 19 conference with the teachers, Bishop Bonner 
had told a group of Allen seniors that certification would 
be restored to Allen graduates because someone was willing 
“to stick his neck out,”’ and that he intended to “abide by 
the Governor's demand to oust the professors before the 
second semester.” 

During the 1957 Christmas holidays, Professor Rideout 
phoned Dr. Mance about the Bishop's resignation demand, 
and Professors Wiggins and Hoffman went to see him. 
President Veal was a house guest at Dr. Mance’s home in 
Washington during the holidays, but he made no mention 
of the requested resignations or threatened dismissal until 
they were on their way to the railroad station to return to 
Columbia. "The President then indicated that he hated to 
disagree on this with the Bishop, whom he loved. Mance, 
too, said that he loved Veal, but would if necessary give 
him the strongest opposition on this matter. 

The Association, seeking to assist the teachers in every 
proper way, asked that an Association observer be per- 
mitted to attend the Executive Board meeting set for 
January 10, 1958. In a telephone conversation with the 
Washington Office, Bishop Bonner refused. He declared 
that the State Board of Education had complete authority 
to control the certification of He, sective teachers, and that 
he and other Allen trustees did not question this re 
He insisted that the three teachers must be removed ‘ 

He said that he had been te 
that the approximately 100 Allen undergraduates con- 


save the institution.”’ 


cerned would be permitted to carry on their practice teach- 
ing if the three teachers were dismissed immediately, and 
that there was ‘no other way of saving Allen University.” 
When told that their summary dismissal would violate 
accepted principles and procedures of academic freedom 
and tenure, and would hurt Allen, he replied, “It is better 
for Allen University to go along with the people of South 
Carolina, and let the educational associations go the way 
they wish.’ Asked whether the difficulty was with the views 
and wotee? of the three teachers on behalf of integration, 
he responded that Allen was not now integrated, and would 
not * in the near future, but that this fact had no bearing 
on the presence of the teachers; that other white professors 
ould be obtained when these three were gone; and that 
“we simply do not want the three professors on the 
faculty.” 


D. Executive Board Meeting 
of January 10, 1958 


The January 10 meeting of the Allen University Execu- 
tive Board in Columbia, which became an essentially public 
affair, was heated. It was attended by—among others— 
several members of the Commission on Education of the 


*On this point, Superintendent Anderson writes to the Wash- 
ington Office: “The truth of the matter is that I have never seen 
Mr. Bonner, he has never been to my office, and I have never 
talked to him.” 
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General Board of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
which had become concerned with the situation. Bishop 
Bonner reported on his conference with the Governor. 
When he called the Governor “a very fine man” and “most 
cordial and courteous,” he was booed by the gallery of 
students and spectators; he threatened to clear the room. 
He said the Governor felt the action of the State Board of 
Education was justified by Allen's faculty troubles and by 
the refusal of the three teachers to resign at Veal’s request 
following Dean Greene's recommendation. 
changes occurred between the Bishop and a number of 
trustees, who argued that the State was wrongly interfer- 
ing with the operation of a private institution, that the 
situation affected every private institution in America, that 
civil liberties and civil rights were involved, that it would 
be better to close down Allen and to try to get its students 
into the University of South Carolina than to “surrender” 
to the Governor, and that no specific charges had been 
made against the teachers—the facts being 
ground.” 


Angry ex- 


“under the 
Several trustees declared that they had advised 
the teachers not to resign 

Questioned by Executive Board members at the meeting, 
Dr. Veal assigned as his reason for wanting to drop the 
three teachers that it was “for the good of the school, 
based on the personal judgment of the President,"’ and 
said that the decision to dismiss them had been made be- 
fore any correspondence with the State Board of Education. 
Though 
were not put out that day, it “would mean the end of 


Bishop Bonner stated that if the three professors 


Allen,” neither he nor Dr. Veal would state to the meeting 
that assurances had been given that Allen's teacher certifica- 
tion would be restored if they were ousted. (Indeed, a week 
later, Dr. Veal told several Association officials that while 
he was convinced that the State Board of Education wanted 
the three professors ousted, Dr. Anderson, the State Super- 
intendent ‘of Education, had told him and Bishop Senane 
that certification would not be restored until Toth, the 
white Hungarian student, also left the campus.*) Surpris- 
ingly, however, Dr. Veal did not move their dismissal at 
the meeting. He declared that tenure regulations did not 
permit their summary dismissal, that he wished to follow 
proper academic procedure, that he could spell out charges 
only “before a faculty committee,” that he had recom- 
mended a meeting of the Executive Board, but had not 
said he would move the immediate dismissal of the teach- 
ers. He added that Allen had not been respected as an 
educational institution by the State Board of Education in 
the action withdrawing accreditation, and that the State 
Board had not followed “professional procedures.’ Finally, 
Dr. Veal said that, after ‘an consideration, he could not 
find it possible to recommend the teachers’ dismissal at 
this time. 


This position by the President may well have resulted 
from the fact that the members of the Commission on 
Education of the African Methodist Episcopal Church at- 
tending the January 10 meeting of the Executive Board 
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strongly expressed the view that since racial considera- 
tions appeared largely responsible for the dismissal 
demands, the African Methodist Episcopal Church and 
Allen would make a grave mistake in bowing to the Gov- 
ernor and the State Board of Education. However, Veal 
later told the Washington Office of the Associatior that 
the attending Commission on Education members had some 
influence in persuading the other trustees not to support 
Bishop Bonner, who alone wanted the teachers dismissed 
at that meeting. 

After President Veal’s unexpected statement, Bishop 
Bonner noted that he had called the meeting at Dr. Veal's 
request for the express purpose of permitting the President 
to move the ouster of the teachers; that, since Veal “has 
backed down,” he was ready to adjourn; and that “I don't 
hire or fire. That's the President's job.’’ Dr. Veal then 
told Dr. Mance privately at the meeting that he had 
changed his mind, and now would move the teachers’ dis- 
missal. Dr. Mance replied that if he wanted to make a 
bigger fool of himself than he already had, he could go 
right ahead and do it. The President did not move the 
dismissal. 

That evening, Allen students serenaded Dr. Veal and Dr. 
Mance at the President's home on the campus, believing 
that both had played a large part in having the teachers 
retained—against the trustees’ wishes. 

In statements to the press after the January 10 meeting, 
the President declared that ‘the entire African Methodist 
Episcopal Church would not have stood for my recom- 
mending dismissal of the gentlemen today.’ He also de- 
clared that- the Executive Board had given him authority 
to take such action in the case as he saw fit. Dr. Mance, 
however, states that no discretion or authority to discharge 
the teachers at a later time was voted to Dr. Veal at that 
meeting, and the investigating committee can find no 
evidence of such action. A request made by the investigat- 
ing committee to Dr. Veal, and through him to Bishop 
Bonner, for copies of the official minutes of the various 
relevant meetings has resulted in delays and explanations 
from Dr. Veal, but no minutes have been produced. 

On January 15, 1958, a meeting was held in Chicago 
by the Commission on Education of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, largely about Allen, and Dr. Veal was 
summoned to it. The trustees of the nine colleges that 
receive financial support from the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Church accept this Commission's authority over their 
Boards in matters of educational policy and college ad- 
ministration. A larger meeting of African Methodist 
Episcopal Church officials, which some 500 clergymen at- 
tended, was held simultaneously in Chicago to discuss the 
Allen matter. Two days later, on January 17, when Dr. 
Veal visited the Washington Office of the Association, he 
told staff members that the Commission on Education had 
informed him that he, as President, and not Bishop Bon- 
ner, his “‘spiritual’’ superior, had full authority to handle 
the appointment and dismissal of faculty members, and 
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that the Commission on Education of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church would recommend that the Church 
withhold all financial support from Allen if the three 
teachers were dismissed during the current academic year, 
as the Bishop proposed. It also voted unanimously that it 
opposed the President's bringing charges against the three 
to terminate their services, indicating that it would not 
be intimidated by the South Carolina authorities and would 
not accept their assertion of authority over the administra- 
tive policies of a private institution. 

On January 17, 1958, President Veal also explicitly told 
Association officials that he would take no action to termi- 
mate the three teachers’ employment during the current 
academic year, and indicated that Allen would have to 
close if the teachers were dismissed on the demand of the 
State authorities, since their dismissal would cut off finan- 
cial support by the African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He also referred to a recent conference that he had with 
Dr. Donald C. Agnew of the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools in which Dr. Agnew had 
cautioned him to follow’ acceptable academic procedures 
in dealing with the situation; and he emphatically declared 
that all the evidence he had seen, particularly that in the 
House Un-American Activities Committee file, did not 
establish that the teachers were Communists, or warrant 
his preferring charges against them. 


E. Messages of Governor Timmerman, 
January, 1958, 
to the Legislature; 
the Allen 1958 Spring Semester 


On January 15, 1958, Governor Timmerman delivered 
his annual message to the South Carolina legislature. Under 
the heading, ‘Segregation, he lauded the State's separate 
schools and declared: ‘Responsible colored people are to 
be commended for their good sense in refusing to follow 
the false advice of Communist agitators and their dupes.” 
He devoted more space to Allen University than to any 
other subject (four out of fifteen pages). 

The Governor cited the State Board of Education's with- 
drawal of Allen’s teacher accreditation on September 9, 
1957, and declared that ‘no details were released then in 
order to allow responsible officials of the college an oppor- 
tunity to work out a constructive solution without the inter- 
ference of agitation.’ He stated that ‘an investigation of 
Communist activities has led to the discovery of a record 
in the possession of the college relating to several faculty 
members. Other information also was obtained.’’ He de- 
clared that the college had asked these faculty members 
to resign ‘for the good of the institution,’ and that later 
they were offered full pay for the remainder of the school 
year if they would resign. Without identifying the three 
teachers by name, he quoted the contents of “the Allen 
record’’ as to each of them, and said that the names of two 
of them appear in the files of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. 
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The portions of “the Allen record’’ that the Governor 
quoted purported to identify the teachers with political 
and other groups alleged to be Communist-front, Com- 
munist-afhiliated, or Communist-dominated or otherwise 
subversive, and with their activities. He referred to the 
alleged forced resignations or dismissal from other teach- 
ing posts of two of the professors “because of political 
views and activities” (in one instance “teaching’’ was also 
mentioned). He also quoted the Allen record as saying: 


On arrival in Columbia, subjects [the three Allen teachers] 
were at first quiet and inactive locally, though they main- 
tained correspondence with old CP tie-ins, from whom they 
had departed. Recently, however, especially since last fall, 
most of them have begun typical CP projects and campaigns 
through classroom lectures, forum participation and in dis- 
tributing literature, and in writings. 


The Governor then observed: 


When there is ample ground for doubt, the State Board of 
Education would be derelict in its duty to extend State ap- 
proval. 


And he added: 


In fairness to the Chairman of the Board of Trustees of Allen 
University, it should be recognized that he is a spiritual leader 
of his people. Although I may not agree with all of his 
views, it is believed that he would like very much to protect 
his student body from the bad influence of atheism and other 
evils of Communism. \ 


The Governor then proceeded to berate the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for requir- 
ing that department heads in approved colleges hold earned 
doctorates, since larger institutions employ the best of 
the limited number available, and since in smaller ones 
this policy 


. is opening doors to infiltration by incompetents, and un- 
desired and highly trained Communist workers. These work- 
ers are not easily identified until after they have established 
tenure. Denominational schools are particularly vulnerable. 
The trained Communist worker has no reluctance toward 
assuming a false religious pose when it serves the Communist 
purpose. 


He referred to the fact that South Carolina State College 
(for Negroes) had been placed on probation by the South- 
ern Association because it did not employ the requisite 
number of Ph.D.'s, and was in danger of losing accredita- 
tion. To “keep education close to the realistic needs of 
changing times,” he suggested that the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools ‘‘re-evaluate its 
employment requirements.” 

Not content with this, the Governor then attacked the 
American Association of University Professors thus: 


The American Association of University Professors also 
claims to be an accrediting agency, but has more of the ap- 
pearance of a political pressure front. It spends most of its 
time trying to discredit responsible colleges and universities 
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when they discharge undesirable faculty members. In 1956, 
it censured six universities, a medical school, and an agricul- 
tural college. These institutions had dismissed or suspended 
faculty members who had invoked the Fifth Amendment be- 
fore Congressional committees, refused to cooperate with 
committees, or declined to take loyalty oaths. Now the 


American Association of University Professors is acting as if 


it would like to take the State Board of Education “off its 
list.” 


Declaring that “the Communist menace is a very real 
menace, and most of all to education,” the Governor then 
recommended establishment of a ‘‘permanent legislative 
committee to investigate Communist activities’ in South 
Carolina, with power to subpoena; and he added: 


If any person should refuse without good reason to appear 
and testify, that in itself would provide the public with 
needed information. Exposure is the best weapon that seems 
to be left to us. We should make use of it whenever neces- 
sary. ... The mere existence of such a committee could have 
a good effect. 


After recommending more effective investigating pro- 
cedures for applicants for teaching positions in State- 
supported institutions, the Governor concluded: 


When academic freedom supersedes loyalty to one’s country, 
loyalty to one’s state, and to our trust in God, it becomes an 
instrumentality of treason that profanes the faith of our 
nation. The exercise of a right so as to give only aid and 
comfort to evil purposes is not a privilege. It is an abuse of 
good citizenship. ... 


On January 22, 1958, Dr. Veal conferred in New York 
with an official of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
and reported on the Janutry 10 Executive Board meeting. 
Although the schedule for the second semester had been 
made up without including the three teachers, he told the 
ACLU that the had instructed Dean Greene to give them 
full teaching programs. Contrary to what he had told the 
Association staff on January 17, however, he now said that 
he would consider appointing a committee of teachers 
(drawn from the Allen faculty or perhaps from neighbor- 
ing institutions) and presenting to it charges against the 
teachers. If the committee rendered a verdict favorable to 
the teachers, he would accept its judgment and continue 
their service. To deal with Allen's disaccredited status, he 
said he would consider a suit by Allen and the parents of 
affected students against the appropriate State officials; he 
also said he would solicit legal support from the ACLU 
for the University’s own attorneys if such a suit were 
instituted. 

Governor Timmerman delivered another message to the 
South Carolina legislature on January 29, 1958. It began: 


In my recent annual message, I pointed out a serious condi- 
tion at Allen University relating to Communist activities and 
influence. 

Since then, three known Communist workers have been re- 
employed as faculty members. [Note that the Allen Univer- 
sity Executive Board met on January 10; see pp. 00-00.] 
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Through the cooperation of the Presidents of both Allen 
University and Benedict College, students in the teacher train- 
ing programs of both institutions will be brought under the 
influence of Communist workers under a so-called “exchange” 
program. 

There also is information that Benedict College has several 
Communist workers and wives of Communist workers on its 
faculty. The presence of these Communist workers is known 
to the Presidents of both institutions. The President of Bene- 
dict has indicated complete indifference, claiming that they 
are protected fully by “academic freedom.” 

It is believed that the presence of Communists at these two 
Negro institutions is in furtherance of a long-range program 
to promote racial hatred among young and impressionable 
Negro students, looking toward an ultimate Communist goal 
of creating civil and ra ial disorder. 


There followed data concerning three Benedict teachers 
and the Benedict President (which is referred to in the 
Benedict portion of this report by the investigating com- 
mittee; see below, pp. 99-101). The Governor made a 
renewed request for establishment of “a permanent legis- 
lative committee to investigate Communist activities in our 
State with power to subpoena and take testimony under 
oath and under penalties of perjury,’ and for “more realis- 
tic requirements for admission to teach in State supported 
institutions, and 
vestigating applicants before they are employed.’ On the 


more effective procedures for in- 


last day of its legislative session, and over strong opposi- 
tion by the Columbia Interdenominational Ministerial 
Alliance and other groups, the South Carolina General 
Assembly did enact a bill establishing an investigating 
committee “to preserve the government of South Carolina.” 

Although all the Allen University students re-registered 
for the second semester despite the continuing disaccredita- 
tion, Dr. Veal told the investigating committee that, after 
Board and the 
Governor's legislative messages, many of Allen University’s 


the January 10 meeting of the Executive 


creditors demanded payment of their bills earlier than 
usual, thus creating a difficult financial situation for the 
University. 

For some weeks, Dr. Veal was publicly silent. However, 
the three teachers state that he privately told them he be- 
lieved the Governor's charges to be groundless, and that the 
real irritant was the coming to Allen of the white Hun- 
garian student. They state that he also told them that he 
had recognized they were entitled to at least a year’s notice, 
and that he had deliberately timed the letters dated Octo- 
ber 31, 1957 (terminating their services on May 31, 1958) 
to reach them too late. 

Dr. Veal also prepared, though he did not immediately 
release, a statement of ten typewritten pages, dated March 
4, 1958, that undertook to answer the Governor's widely- 
publicized charges; t» condemn the State Board of Educa- 
tion’s disaccreditation of Allen; and generally to defend 
Allen University and his administration of its affairs. In 
this statement, he pointed out that, during the 1956-57 
academic year, the University had received five letters from 
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various divisions of the State Department of Education 
commending and approving its programs and its over-all 
work, and that it had received no criticism. As to the 
three professors, he said that “an extensive and thorough 
investigation into, and study of, the charges’ against them 
had been made; he cleared them of being Communists or 
Communist sympathizers, and declared that their criticized 
activities ‘‘in the judgment of both the President and the 
agencies and groups assisting in the investigation were, and 
are, under and within the -Constitutionally guaranteed 
Rights of The Freedom of Speech, The Freedom of the 
Right to assemble peacefully to petition Government, and 
the exercise of the precious democratic processes.” He 
pointed out that the President of a university devoted to 
“Christian education’’ could not “afford to fasten . . , to 
whipping posts’’ those with whose opinions he might dis- 
agree, or “afford to deny’’ any in his faculty or student 


ly “the right to the exercise of those democratic proces- 


be 
ses which serve as the justification of the efforts of his 
institution.’’ He condemned Communists and Communism, 
but equally condemned the popular misapplication of these 
terms to injure and destroy persons whose views on en- 
tirely different matters did not find favor. He expressed 
confidence that God's will would prevail and would solve 
Allen's problems, and concluded: 


It is the judgment of the President that he cannot, and does 
not, recommend dismissal of faculty members on the basis 
of general opinions, but will at any time dismiss members of 
the faculty or student body where evidence of disloyalty to 
the institution or to the United States is present. 

Any dismissal of a faculty member at the University will 
have to be made, and will be made, in accordance with the 
proper academic procedure, based on whatever necessary facts 
which exist, or may exist, at the time of dismissal. 

At the March 1958 faculty meeting, Dr. Veal had an- 
nounced that he had prepared such a statement and would 
release it shortly. He apparently circulated it privately 
only, however, and it was not until after the middle of 
April that it was finally reported in the Negro press. 

Meanwhile, on March 14, Dr. Hoffman had delivered 
at Allen a forceful Chapel talk on civil liberties. Under 
the existing circumstances, it could not fail to be charged 
with feeling. In it he mentioned Allen's disaccreditation by 
the State Board of Education, Governor Timmerman’s at- 
tack on Allen ‘for employing the three professors,” and 
the bills to establish a legislative investigating committee. 
As quoted, a notable passage is: 


If every South Carolina Negro were an Uncle Tom, if all of 
us here at Allen said only what the White Citizens Council 
would like to hear, no one would try to silence us. We would 
enjoy perfect freedom of speech. And what an empty free- 
dom it would be! 


A reliable source reports that at the end of Hoffman's 
talk, before the conclusion of the exercises, Dr. Veal rose 
from his seat and left the Chapel. 
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It is also reported that at the faculty meetings during 
th spring semester at which Dean Greene presided, Presi- 
dent Veal on occasions interrupted when one of the three 
teachers tried to speak; he stated that the faculty did not 
want to hear from them since they were not going to be 
on the teaching faculty at Allen next year. There is also 
evidence that the President, during that semester, said that 
Allen's teacher certification function would be restored in 
May if the three teachers were discharged by then. 

Early in April, 1958, President Veal asked the faculty 
to indicate whether they wished to teach the following 
summer. Professors Hoffman and Rideout replied affirma- 
tively. On April 21 or 22, they received identical replies 
denying their requests on the grounds that the teaching 
posts would go only to those who would be on the 1958-59 
faculty. They went to see President Veal. He told them 
he had wanted to oust them all year, and was determined 
to do so in May. His reason, he said, was that he did not 
want faculty members who became “involved.” Professor 
Rideout pointed out that the only way they had become 
“involved” with the State officials was through what Dr. 
Veal had himself started. The President also charged that 
Hoffman's Chapel talk had been personally insulting to 
him. 


On April 22, replying to an April 8 inquiry from the 


Association's Washington Office about the situation, Dr. 
Veal sent a copy of his March 4 prepared statement, and 
wrote: 


As I previously informed you, all faculty members at Allen 
University would be treated according to the academic pro- 
cedures as set up by the Education Commission on Higher 
Education and the Church; and conforming to the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The three 
gentlemen involved have been given the proper notice and 
have been informed of the rules governing tenure and dis- 
missal. 

I have tried to be honorable in this whole matter. I have 
given the gentlemen every due courtesy and assistance, as I 
told them from time to time that I must protect the student 
body and the welfare of the University as well as the mem- 
bers of the faculty. 

You see, Sir, as I have told you, I am personally convinced 
of the inability of these gentlemen to adjust... . I am sure 
that it is for the best of all concerned for these three men to 
leave the University. 

I wish to thank you very much for your interest, and I 
would appreciate any advice that you will give. 


On April 26, Professors Wiggins and Rideout received 
curt written notices to vacate their campus apartments by 
May 26. That removal date was two days before the 
scheduled annual meeting of the Board of Trustees, three 
days before Commencement, and a date on which the 
Rideout children would still be attending public school and 
Mrs. Rideout would still be attending graduate classes at 
the University of South Carolina. The University business 
manager told Professor Wiggins that the University wished 
to rent the apartments for a higher rental. 
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The press reported that at a faculty meeting the follow- 
ing week, Dr. Veal announced, “I decide who will work 
at Allen and nobody but me.” 


The three teachers promptly informed the Washington 
Office of the Association about these developments, and 
again asked for intervention or assistance on their behalf 
by the Association, the Southern Association, and the 
ACLU. They pointed out that the Allen faculty had been 
given no opportunity to discuss any phase of the situation 
at its meetings; and, as a sidelight, that in the 1957-58 
academic year the faculty for the first time had not been 
allowed to debate or vote on curriculum changes, nor had 
most of the standing faculty committees been given an 
opportunity to report. 


F. Allen University Executive Board 
Meeting of 
May 15, 1958 


The last regular meeting of the State Board of Education 
for the 1957-58 academic year was scheduled for May 16, 
1958. For the purpose, evidently, of taking action condu- 
cive to having Allen teacher certification restored at the 
State Board meeting, the Allen Board of Control (the 
thirty-six member Executive Board) was called together on 
May 15 to oust the three teachers. No written or other 
charges were presented to the teachers, nor were they 
offered a hearing or the right to counsel. Instead, they 
learned of the planned meeting from the Baltimore Afro- 
American, which also reported that the Allen Administra- 
tion allegedly had “sixteen closely guarded causes for dis- 
missal . . . vaguely described as insubordination, disrespect, 
administrative interference and failure to be recommended 
for permanency by the Dean.” The article quoted Presi- 
dent Veal as saying that charges would not be presented 
at this May 16 meeting but would come out only if the 
teachers appealed their dismissal to the full Board of 
Trustees at its May 28 meeting, and only if the full Board 
requested disclosure of the charges. 

The Association's General Secretary wired Dr. Veal on 
May 14, saying: 


Association informed administration Allen University will 
prefer charges against Professors Wiggins, Hoffman, and 
Rideout at Board meeting May 15 with dismissal recom- 
nendations. Accepted procedures require written submission 
of charges to teachers sufficiently in advance full hearing 
on these charges to enable them to prepare adequate defense. 
The hearing, preferably before faculty committee, should 
allow counsel to accused teachers of own choosing, should 
permit witnesses from both sides, with cross-examination and 
rebuttal. Full stenographic record of hearing to be kept and 
made available to all parties concerned. Board urged to grant 
full academic due process as outlined in 1940 Statement of 
Principles and 1958 Statement on Procedural Standards in 
Faculty Dismissal Proceedings. 
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To this Dr. Veal wired the following reply: 


I was not aware that charges had to be made to dismiss 
teachers who are in the probationary state. The only thing 
required was a year's notice. This procedure I have followed. 
I have made it clear that I am not dismissing on any accusa- 
tions outside of the University. I do not believe that these 
men shall become permanent members of the faculty of Allen 
University. Thank you for your consideration. 


: The Association telegraphed an immediate reply on May 


15, saying: 

Your requests for resignations Professors Hoffman and Ride- 
out in 1957 did not constitute a year’s notice since teachers 
declined to resign, the Board failed to remove them from the 
faculty, and teachers had good reason to believe their posi- 
tions secure. Events and pressures during last year clearly 
call for adequate hearing on reasons for non-renewal of these 
appointments as well as that of Professor Wiggins whose 
tenure is undisputed. 


Also, on May 14, an official in the ACLU national office 
wired President Veal: 


Action which I understand you propose to take is in flat con- 
tradiction of promises made to me. I urge cancellation of 
contemplated May 15 consideration and substitution of proper 
procedure. ... 


When the Teachers Committee of the Allen Board of 
Trustees met just before the May 15 meeting of the Board 
of Control, Bishop Bonner refused to let Dr. Mance, its 
Chairman, preside. He simply announced that he, the 
Bishop, was Chairman. On Dr. Veal’s motion, made at 
the Bishop's suggestion, a Reverend Mr. Fowler was 
named Co-chairman of the Teachers Committee, thus 
unceremoniously depriving Dr. Mance of his position. The 
Teachers Committee, without seeing or hearing any state- 
ment of charges, and without hearing the teachers, brought 
in to the Board of Control meeting a recommendation of 
dismissal: the Board in closed meeting then voted their 
dismissal. 

The telegrams and earlier letters from the Association, 
the Southern Association, and the American Civil Liberties 
Union were not presented to the Board of Control, al- 
though some of these communications were mentioned to 
the Teachers Committee by Dr. Mance in contradicting 
President Veal's assertion to the Committee that he had 
“cleared” the teachers’ dismissal with the Southern Asso- 
ciation. 

The meetings having ended, the University promptly 
issued a press release announcing that the three teachers 
“had not been re-appointed’’ by the Board of Control, 
which was described as “the final authority on appointment 
of faculty.” The teachers received no official notice of the 
action, but had to learn of it in the press. Bishop Bonner 
made it clear that the matter was ended, and that there 
could be no appeal from the Board of Control action. 

Just prior to the meeting of the State Board of Educa- 
tion on May 16, from which Governor Timmerman was 
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absent, Dr. Jesse T. Anderson, the State Superintendent of 
Education, told reporters that no request had been received 
from Allen for restoration of certification for the current 
year's graduates. The reporters telephoned Bishop Bonner 
who told them he was unaware that a formal request was 
necessary. He added, most significantly: 


The three teachers in question have been dismissed. The 
action is final. They will be off our campus by May 24. We 
had assumed that restoration of our certification would follow 
our announcement yesterday. 

I will confer with President Veal immediately and we will 
send a personal request by courier if the Board will receive 
the communication. 


Informed of this, the State Board of Education agreed 
to stay in session until the message arrived. It was soon 
delivered by Dean Greene, addressed to Governor Timmer- 
man as head of the Board, with a copy for Dr. Anderson. 
Dr. Anderson informed the Governor by telephone of its 
arrival, but did not open his own copy. Reporters were 
told that it would be sent to the Governor's office, but that 
the Board meeting was adjourning. Governor Timmerman 
would not speak with reporters about the message when 
it reached his office, or make any statement about it through 
his office personnel. Apparently at a special meeting of 
the Board called by the Governor in June, Allen's accred- 
itation was restored. 

Dr. Rideout, employed on a twelve months’ basis, was 
paid his salary to September 15, and Professors Wiggins 
and Hoffman were paid to July 15, 1958. All three secured 
other academic employment for the 1958-59 year. 

The Washington Office of the Association and the in- 
vestigating committee have acquired a modicum of in- 
formation relating to some other allegations made against 
the teachers. This information should be set down for 
completeness even if its significance is such as not to call 
for comment. 

In a conference with an Association official some months 
after the teachers’ departure, Dr. Veal declared that among 
his reasons for having demanded their dismissal were these: 
(1) Professor Wiggins, in a Chapel talk, had attacked 
religion (for which remarks Dr. Veal later privately repri- 
manded him); (2) Professor Wiggins had changed a 
student's grade; (3) Professor Wiggins had made dis- 
paraging remarks concerning the scholastic ability of Allen 
students; and (4) Professor. Rideout in 1956-57 had ob- 
jected, for reasons of ‘‘international politics,” to a proposed 
visit to the Allen campus by a group of fourteen Hungarian 
Freedom Fighters (presumably anti-Communist), and had 
tried to rally student opposition to the visit. 

The President also told a staff member in the Associa- 
tion’s Washington Office that he did not consider Profes- 
sors Hoffman and Rideout had a right to a hearing, and 
that, while he admitted that Professor Wiggins was eager 
for a hearing, he decided that none should be given him 
because of the ‘‘personalities in the situation,” “the ten- 
sions,” and “the professional welfare of Professor Wig- 
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gins himself,” and assumed full responsibility for deciding 
that a hearing “was not in the best interests of all con- 
cerned.” In October, 1958, Dr. Veal told the investigating 
committee that he would have filed charges and given a 
hearing in the case “if the fight hadn't got dirty.” 


G. Summary: 


Allen University Facts 
The chief facts in the Allen University cases appear to 
be these: 


(1) Information derogatory of the three professors 
was being assembled several months before they heard they 
were not to be kept on the staff. The President played a 
part in supplying this information to State officials and its 
use by them. 


(2) President Veal from the beginning insisted that 
his June 15, 1957 requests for resignation constituted ade- 
quate notice of intent not to continue the professors in 
their posts. 


(3) No evidence has been discovered indicating that 
any official of Allen University at any time considered the 
fact that Professor Wiggins almost certainly had permanent 
tenure, and that Professors Hoffman and Rideout probably 
had tenure. 


(4) Board Chairman Bonner and the majority of the 
Board of Control (the Executive Board) of the Board of 
Trustees believed they had a simple decision to make— 
dismissal of the teachers or the end of Allen University. 
They chose to dismiss the teachers. 


(5) Academic due process was not observed at Allen 
University in that the three professors were not given 
charges; were not given a hearing before a faculty com- 
mittee or the governing board; and were not given an 
opportunity to confront their accusers, to present evidence 
of their own, and to present argument through counsel. 


(6) The State Board of Education, the State Super- 
intendent of Education, and the Governor of the State ap- 
pear to have used the powerful pressure of withdrawing 
teacher certification of Allen graduates to bring the Uni- 
versity into line on the segregation issue in education. 


II. Benedict College Case: 


the Facts 

Benedict College, also founded in 1870, is a private 
institution with a student body of about 650 and a faculty 
of about forty-five. There are 421 students in the Benedict- 
Allen Cooperative Plan; about twenty Allen University 
faculty members are listed as ‘exchange teachers’’ in the 
Benedict catalogue. 

Benedict College has ties with the Baptist Church, 
through the Department of Schools and Colleges of the 
Board of Education and Publications of the American 
Baptist Convention. Its Board of Trustees consists largely 
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of Baptist clergymen and laymen, with white as well as 
Negro members. Since its founding it has had both white 
and Negro faculty members, although its student body has 
always been exclusively Negro. 

The events occurring at Allen University, beginning in 
1957, did not at first touch Benedict College. However, on 
January 29, 1958, Governor Timmerman, in his message 
to the General Assembly, repeating the request made in 
his earlier message of January 15 for the establishment 
of a permanent legislative committee ‘‘to investigate Com- 
munist activities,"’ made public certain “information” con- 
cerning three members of the Benedict College faculty, 
none of whom were identified by name, and the President 
of the College, Dr. J. A. Bacoats. No source was given 
for the “information,” except in the case of the single 
item (dating from 1941) concerning Dr. Bacoats, which 
was attributed to the ‘‘files of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities." However, from the nature of 
the material, it seems likely that the information all came 
from the House Committee files, or from similar sources. 

On the day following the Governor's message, January 
30, Dr. Bacoats interviewed three faculty members: Dr. 
J. Spencer Kennard, Professor of Social Science; Dr. Lewis 
Smith, Chairman, Division of Humanities; and Mrs. 
Marion Davis, Instructor in English (against whose hus- 
band the Governor had presented “information”). Profes- 
sor Kennard had been at Allen since 1952, Professor Smith 
since 1956, and Mrs. Davis since 1956. The President 
requested their resignations, saying that the pressures 
generated by the Governor's attack might be too strong to 
resist, and that for the good of the College it might be 
necessary to dismiss them. All three refused to resign, and 
asked for formal charges and for the opportunity of a 
hearing before the Board of Trustees, with counsel. 

The Washington Office of the Association, on February 
4, sent a telegram and a letter to President Bacoats urging 
that full academic due process be observed and offering the 
assistance of the Association in the matter. Professor 
Smith had written the Association pointing out the intru- 
sion of a state official upon the affairs of a private college. 
The Washington Office, of course, had by now a full view 
of developments in Columbia; the new cases, while shock- 
ing, were not unexpected. 

On February 7, Dr. Bacoats issued a lengthy statement 
replying to the Governor's charge; he defended the prin- 
ciples of academic freedom, and himself, but simultaneously 
announced that in the future prospective teachers at the 
College would be required to sign a statement of non- 
membership in the Communist Party or any other organiza- 
tion having the purpose of violent overthrow of the govern- 
ment. Such a statement was in fact subsequently signed 
by Dr. Smith and Dr. Kennard; Mrs. Davis refused on 
grounds of conscience to subscribe to such a disclaimer. 
Dr. Bacoats’s February 7 statement also made reference to 
the application, on January 22, of several Benedict students 
for admission to the University of South Carolina—an act 
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that President Bacoats believed to be one immediate cause 
of the Governor's attack—and disclaimed any prior 
knowledge of the applications, or any responsibility, in 
general, for applications made by Benedict students to 
other institutions. 

On February 24, the Executive Committee of the Board 
of Trustees, a six-man group including three white and 
three Negro members, met and issued a statement clearing 
the institution and its faculty, asserting that they had made 
" . feasonable inquiry and are unable to find any in- 
stance where Communism has been taught or promulgated 
by any member of the faculty.” The investigating com- 
mittee interviewed Dr. Bacoats and B. M. Edwards, Presi- 
dent of the South Carolina National Bank, of Charleston, 
a white member of the Benedict College Board of Trustees, 
its treasurer, and a member of its Executive Committee. 
In these interviews, the committee encountered somewhat 
conflicting versions of the nature of the “reasonable in- 
quiry” referred to. Mr. Edwards said that the Executive 
Committee relied on Dr. Bacoats’s personal clearance of 
the three faculty members, whereas Dr. Bacoats asserted 
that his clearance was based on the report of a “‘reliable 
investigation agency’’ whose services were secured through 
Mr. Edwards's good offices. In any event, the statement of 
the Executive Committee was immediately denounced by 
the Governor as a “whitewash.” Nevertheless, the affair 
was ended, at least on the surface, for the time being. 

However, more than two months later, on May 2, Presi- 
dent Bacoats confronted each of the three faculty members 
with a demand for resignation. They were told that if the 
resignations were tendered by May 6, salaries would be 
paid through the end of the year (i.e., about one more 
month); if not, summary dismissal by the Board of 
Trustees, meeting on May 7, would result (by implication, 
without further pay). This demand was attributed by 
President Bacoats to a unanimous decision of the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Trustees. The only justifica- 
tion given for this complete reversal of attitude on the part 
of the Executive Committee was that it was “in the best 
interests of the College.’’ It is clear that strong pressures 
had been brought to bear on the Executive Committee 
subsequent to their February 24 meeting; these pressures 
originated’ with Governor Timmerman and were exerted 
through B, M. Edwards. (In his interview with the in- 
vestigating committee, Mr. Edwards not only confirmed 
that the Governor had communicated with him concerning 
the case, but also revealed his own impatience with any 
appeal to the principles of academic freedom in connection 
with the matter.) The threat—whether it was ever stated 
explicitly is not clear, but evidently it was well understood 
in the College community—was that of removal of certi- 
fication of Benedict graduates for teaching in the public 
schools of South Carolina. Since this had already occurred 
with regard to Allen University several months earlier, 
the threat could not be regarded as idle, and it clearly 
created sufficient concern in the Executive Committee to 
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cause them to reverse their earlier position and to instruct 
Dr. Bacoats to secure the resignations of the three faculty 
members. All three refused to resign; they at once com- 
municated with the American Association of University 
Professors, and with the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, requesting intervention with the 
College authorities and with the Board of Trustees. 

The Washington Office of the Association, informed of 
these new developments, at once sent telegrams to Presi- 
dent Bacoats and to the Rev. Paul Wheeler, Board chair- 
man, pointing out that the Association had not made any 
judgment on the merits of the situation, but strongly 
urging an adequate hearing on charges. 

On May 7, the Board met in what turned out to be a 
stormy session. Governor Timmerman had been assured by 
Mr. Edwards that summary dismissal of the three faculty 
members woud be voted by the Board; but strong opposi- 
tion to this course arose on the part of the Negro members 
of the Board, a majority of whom were willing, however, 
to dismiss the three as of the end of the year—or, strictly 
speaking, not renew their contracts for the following year 
When Mr. Edwards was able neither to carry his point of 
view with the Board, nor to convince the Governor, with 
whom he was in telephone communication during the meet- 
ing, that summary dismissal would jeopardize the College’ 
accreditation by the Southern Association (from whom a 
telegram concerning the case had that day been received by 
the Board), he left the meeting an hour and a half before 
its termination, along with the other white trustee present, 
Board Chairman Paul Wheeler. Mr. Edwards told the 
investigating committee that this departure constituted his 
resignation. He said that Mr. Wheeler felt the same way, 
and that Mr. Ellis (a white trustee not present) wished 
to be associated with the Edwards-Wheeler position and 
action. According to Mr. Edwards, it was to avoid pub- 
licity adverse to the school that these resignations were not 
formally made. 

At the termination of the Board meeting, an announce- 
ment was made that the three faculty members’ contracts 
would not be renewed; that two of the three were not 
under tenure, and that the third, Professor Kennard, would 
be given the opportunity to avail himself of “normal 
academic procedures.:'’ That this outcome of the Board 
meeting was regarded by many people—including some 
Board members, and even some of the victims of the Board 
action—as a partial victory, is a striking comment on the 
strength of the pressures brought by Governor Timmerman, 
and on the vulnerability of the Negro community in South 
Carolina to such pressures. Nevertheless, the action was 
widely criticized in the Negro press and community as a 
capitulation to “the Dixiecrats’; and concern in Baptist 
circles culminated in the preparation of a confidential re- 
port on the case by Dr. Elmer G. Million, Director of the 
Department of Schools and Colleges of the American 
Baptist Convention, which, among other recommendations, 
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urged full cooperation with the American Association of 
University Professors in its investigation of the case, 
The three faculty members learned of the Board action 
by radio and press reports, but did not receive any formal 
notice of the action from President Bacoats- until their 
insistence yielded carbon copies of the press release con- 
cerning the Board's action. In the case of Dr. Smith and 
Mrs. Davis, both of whom had been on the faculty only 
since the fall of 1956, no question of tenure was involved. 
Since Mrs. Davis had told President Bacoats in December 
of 1957 (prior to the beginning of the whole affair) that 
she would leave in June, 1958 to rejoin her husband, who 
had left Columbia in June, 1957, there was no question 
of renewal of her contract. This fact was also known to the 
Board of Trustees: and she, therefore, felt that the Board 
statement—that contracts of all three would not be re- 
a piece of dishdhesty. 
In the case of Dr. Smith, the notice not to renew can be 


regarded as not given sufficiently far in advance of the 


newed—represented, in her case, 


expiration of his appointment to comply with Association 
dite furthermore, the decision not to reappoint was, 
according to his interpretation of the facts outlined above, 
based on considerations violative of academic freedom. On 
both these grounds he requested investigation. 

Dr. Kennard, 
He was first 


a faculty member since 1952, had tenure. 
assured by the Board statement that “normal 
academic procedures’ for faculty members with 


would be available to him, 


tenure 
and consequently requested 
President Bacoats to appoint a faculty comn 


ittee to review 


the case and make recommendations. This President 


Bacoats refused to do. Dr. Kennard then raised the ques- 
which Dr. Bacoats said he would 
Later, Dr. Bacoats proposed that, if Dr. Kennard 


would agree not t 


tion of severance pay, 
conside 
o press his case, he would reappoint Mrs. 
Kennard, who had been serving as an English instructor, 
for the following year, even though she had passed the 
retirement age of seventy. Dr. Kennard agreed to these 
and for the 


gs out of consideration for his wife, 


good of the College, whose English Department—if she 
1 left without any of the 
ed training with which it began the 


were not reappointed—would be 
teachers with advanc 
year 1957-58 

The conversations of the investigating committee with 
President Bacoats and with Dean Theodore J. 
made it clear that Benedict College had no written tenure 


Hanberry 


regulations spelling out standards and procedures, although 
these officials referred to the standards prescribed by the 
The committee 
strongly urged on President Bacoats the importance of 
establishing formal tenure regulations. 


Southern Association as governing them. 


The above summary of facts would not be complete 
without reporting the strong conviction, held by most of 
those connected with the events, that the underlying 
reasons for the Governor's pressure upon Benedict College 
were rooted in his determination, similar to that of other 
influential leaders in Sovth Carolina, to maintain racial 
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segregation at all costs. The three dismissed faculty mem- 
bers—all of them white—were known to have strong anti- 
segregationist views, and one of them lived in the only 
integrated housing unit in the state outside of Federal 
establishments. The application of Benedict students for 
admission to the University of South Carolina, which 
preceded by just a week the Governor's public attack on 
the College, was only one of several indications of growing 
militancy on the part of the Negro community in general, 
and of Negro students in particular, with respect to the 
segregation issue. Those who believe the Governor to have 
been moved primarily by the race issue regard his allega- 
tions that the three had active Communist associations as 
mainly a convenient excuse for applying pressure to rid 
the community of persons whose views on racial questions 
were anathema. In fact, his message included the state- 
ment that the presence of the faculty members was believed 
to be “ . . . in furtherance of a long-range program to pro- 
mote racial hatred among young and impressionable Negro 
students.’” The a" of February 24 of the Executive 
Board, which evidently did not find the Governor's allega- 
tions of Communism substantial enough to warrant any 
action against the three, completely exonerated them by 
unanimous vote. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that no question was 
raised at any time regarding the professional competence 
of the three teachers or regarding the satisfactory per- 
formance of their duties. 


III. Allen University 
Investigating Committee’s Conclusions: 


A. Interpretations 


The: factual data summarized in Part I of this report 
may now be evaluated in terms of the principles the Asso- 
ciation believes essential to the proper functioning of an 
Such evaluation is un- 
aaa difficult in this instance because of the multiplicity 
of explanations for the dismissals as offered by the various 


parties. 


nstitution of higher education. 


It is clear that the dismissals in part were in response to 
the withdrawal of State approval of the teacher training 
program, and that such withdrawal was simply a mechan- 
ism utilized by Governor Timmerman and the other State 
officers involved for ‘“‘cleansing” the faculty of persons 
allegedly guilty of Communistic actions and associations. 
Since Governor Timmerman evidently linked Communism 
with agitation for any change in prevailing race relations, 
it seems fair to conclude that at least for him this same 
cleansing action was pointed to the discouragement of word 
or deed favorable to ending segregation in schools. 

It is our conclusion that dismissals resulting from such 
allegations constitute, in intention and in fact, intimidat- 
ing and inhibiting influences upon the capacity of the 
associates of the dismissed teachers to function both as 


teachers and as citizens. In effect such dismissals serve 
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notice upon the teachers at Allen, and upon teachers in all 


other schools in South Carolina, that they are not free to 
participate in certain kinds of activities normally open to 
citizens of our democracy. There are some people with 
whom they cannot safely associate in any cause whatever, 
even temporarily; and they had better 
in any organization that might conceivably appear some 


shun membership 


day on some attorney general's list. Above all they must 
refrain from advocacy of social or political views of the 
sort that some people of the present or the future may term 
“radical.” In short, present and future teachers at Allen 
or any other South Carolina school, are in effect deprived, 
contrary to our principles, of certain common privileges 
and prerogatives of democratic citizenship. 

More importantly, these dismissals similarly will tend 
to induce caution or silence in the classroom with regard 
to the area in which bold and lively discussion is most 
needed, namely, that of current social controversy and con- 
flict. No teacher in this institution can now feel free to 
treat academically, much less to advocate, any major politi- 
cal or social proposal, including one for an integrated 
school. It is thus clear to us that the events described 
in the preceding section of this report have led to a serious 
impairment of academic freedom at Allen University. 

The principles of academic due process were violated 
in this case in several respects: the dismissed teachers were 
not given due notice of dismissal; they were not supplied 
with a written list of specific charges supposedly justifying 
their dismissals; they were given no severance pay; and 
in no instance were they er the hearings they re- 
quested .and to which they were entitled. Some of these 
deficiencies led to the absence of a record. 

Available evidence indicates that all three of the dis- 
missed teachers had tenure according to the tenure rules 
supposedly operative at Allen. In the admitted absence 
of any adequate cause for dismissal of these teachers, their 


severance was in violation of the principle of tenure. 


President Veal and Dean Greene, emphatically rejecting 
Governor Timmerman’s charges as warranting dismissal 
of the three teachers, nevertheless attempted to justify their 
dismissal on other grounds. One of these was that the 
three men were irritating and disturbing influences within 
the Allen “‘family.’’ No det 
irritating and disturbing factors was ever presented to the 


riled and formal list of such 


ccused men or made public. The items the investigating 

committee was able to collect from various sources, includ- 

ing the two presidents and the faculty associates of the men 

were, when added together, far short of constituting a 
esponsible charge. 

Another ground on which President Veal and Dean 
Greene attempted to justify the dismissal of two of the 
men was that they were religiously unfit to serve Allen 
University students. The investigating committee regards 
these unsubstantiated charges as trivial, and in no degree 
justifying dismissal. 
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In a rather unusual respect, the Allen University case 
involves the principles of academic freedom. It has long 
been one of the chief defenses of the privately supported 
school that it has a type of freedom not possible to the 
school that draws its support from the State—freedom from 
interference with its internal affairs by the authority of 
the State operating through “the power of the purse 
string.’ In this instance State officials discovered and used 
a method of indirect control over internal academic affairs 
applicable to private as well as to public schools, the 
arbitrary manipulation of the power of approval or dis- 
approval of the teacher training program of the school 
concerned. Where institution is engaged largely in the 
training of teachers, as Allen University is, the use of 
this power virtually permits destruction of the school. The 

ficials responsible for forcing the resignation of the three 
aia are in effect saying that every teacher training in- 
stitution in the state, public or private, must toe the mark 
we draw, or we will close it down. 


B. Allocation of Blame 


Because of the multiplicity of parties and complexity of 
relationships involved in this case, it is not easy to deter- 
mine how responsibility may properly be assigned for the 
dismissal of the three teachers. 
Furthermore, as indicated above, the motives of those 
instrumental in the dismissals seem to be mixed and 
various. But it is quite clear that the blame for what 


events culminating in the 


happened must be shared by a number of individuals and 
groups. 

The immediate and technical responsibility for the dis- 
missals, and thus for the violations of Association prin- 
ciples, must be borne by the chief administrative officer of 
the University, President Veal. 

Whoever may have been initially or chiefly responsible 
for getting the material which developed into the “Allen 
record,’ the President himself transmitted the record to 
the State officials. President Veal informed the investigat- 
ing committee that he sent with this material his own 
statement of belief that the information presented did 
not add up to a presumption of Communistic views or 
activities, but it is impossible to believe that President 
Veal would not understand the effect of the file upon 
Governor Timmerman. That effect was public denuncia- 
tion of the professors by the chief executive of the State, 
and consequent overwhelming pressure for their removal. 
Admittedly, the president of a college serving the Negro 
people of South Carolina must sometimes tread a tortuous 
and even dangerous path. But he need not seek it out, 
and should not do so when it offers threats to the faculty 
members whose welfare is in his hands. 

The Board of Trustees of Allen University must share 
with President Veal the responsibility for what happened 
at the school they served. Bishop Bonner, the chairman 
of the Board, was conspicuously acquiescent to the will of 
the Governor and of his associates, and notably insistent 
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that the three teachers should go. Such credit as President 
Veal can claim for proper behavior in the situation is for 
resisting Bishop Bonner’s pressure for immediate and un- 
ceremonious dismissal of the men. It should be noted that 
there were men on the Board who throughout the affair 
behaved honorably and in the light of principles of good 
educational practice. At the head of this list must stand 
the name of Dr. Robert W. Mance, who consistently op- 
posed Bishop Bonner, the majority of the Board, and 
President Veal. 

Both the President and the Board must bear responsibil- 
ity for gross and multiform violation of the established 
rules of academic due process. President Veal, particularly, 
was fully informed by Association officials about the whole 
necessary framework of procedure for fair action. One 
must conclude that his frequent references to proper 
academic procedures, followed by total neglect of those 
same procedures, shows either complete administrative 
confusion or hypocritical lip service used as a device to 
conceal administrative misdeeds. 

As with many recent instances of violation of the prin- 
ciples of good academic practice, a major contributing 
cause of the trouble was outside pressure in the form of a 
hostile public opinion, in this instance reported unofficially 
through the newspapers, afd enunciated officially by the 
Governor of the State. It was Governor Timmerman who 
kept pressing for action and who, as chairman of the 
State Board of Education, used his influence with that 
Board to presuade it to impose sanctions on Allen Uni- 
versity. The whole State Board of Education, which passed 
the resolution withdrawing state approval of the teacher 
training program at Allen University, has a share in the 
responsibility. 

The State Superintendent of Schools, Jesse T. Anderson 
—who says that he told the Governor that the only power a 
governor has over private schools is through State control 
of the teacher training program—must bear considerable 
responsibility for the consequent dismissals. Despite his 
contention that he, personally, would have proceeded dif- 
ferently and would have given the men a hearing, he did 
go along with the Governor and an important segment of 
public opinion, serving as their instrument, and in so doing 
shares their guilt. The willingness of Mr. Anderson and 
other members of the State Board of Education to see the 
Allen trustees dismiss University staff members without 
having heard evidence purportedly justifying the act, and 
without having given the accused an opportunity to defend 
themselves against the accusations voiced by the Governor, 
is particularly reprehensible in terms of the principles gen- 
erally accepted by the academic profession. 


The blame in this case should be shared by the follow- 
ing: President Frank R. Veal, Bishop I. H. Bonner, and 
the Board of Trustees of Allen University; Governor 
George Bell Timmerman, Jr., State Superintendent of 
Schools, Jesse T. Anderson, and the State Board of Educa- 
tion of South Carolina. The actions of these persons and 
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groups, possibly in various ways reflecting a major segment 
of public opinion in South Carolina, are responsible for 
the simple fact that the teacher in Allen University has no 
assurance of certain important normal rights of a citizen, 
academic due process, tenure, or academic freedom. 


IV. Investigating Committee’s Conclusions 
Benedict College Case 


A. Interpretation 

With the exception of the dates of dismissal, which 
differ by only one week, the major events of the Benedict 
College cases follow and repeat comparable ones at Allen 
University; and, as might be expected, they involve viola- 
tions of essentially the same principles of good academic 
standards and practice. In two respects, however, the 
Benedict case differs from that at Allen; first, no member 
of the Benedict administration appears to have had a part 
in initiating the events which eventuated in Governor 
Timmerman’s attacks on the schools; and, second, - Presi- 
dent Bacoats made no attempt to justify his dismissal of 
the Benedict teachers except on the basis that under pre- 
vailing conditions they had to go for the good of the 
school, i.e., to prevent the withdrawal of State approval 
of the teacher training program. 

It follcws, therefore, that the dismissals at Benedict 
were solely in response to an overt or implied threat by 
Governor Timmerman to subject Benedict to the sanction 
previously applied at Allen. The reason given by the 
Governor for his demand for the dismissal of the teachers 
was the same he gave in the Allen case, namely, alleged 
past Communist association and activities. The conse- 
quences of their dismissal because of such charges are 
identical: intimidation of the associates of the dismissed 
teachers with regard to study, discussions, or debate, of 
controversial social or political proposals, and avoidance 
of association with persons or causes likely to be branded 
as “‘radical’’ by a majority of the present or some future 
community. 

By reason of the fact that Governor Timmerman in his 
comments about Benedict explicitly linked Communism and 
the promotion of racial disorders, teachers in any school 
within his reach are justified in believing it dangerous for 
them to advocate, or perhaps even to discuss in the school- 
room or outside, a program to end segregation of the 
races in any kind of operation. Teachers are thus bound 
to be inhibited in the exercise both of certain ordinary 
rights of democratic citizenship and of that academic free- 
dom so essential to the proper performance of their educa- 
tive function. 

Under the standards supported by the Association, the 
principles of academic due process were violated by Presi- 
dent Bacoats and the Board ir several respects: the dis- 
missed teachers were not given due notice of ‘dismissal; 
two were given no severance pay, and the pay given Pro- 
fessor Kennard was inadequate; and not one of the three 
was granted the hearing each had requested. 
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Professor Kennard, who had served Benedict six years, 
by admission of the Administration had tenure; his dis- 
missal without charges or hearing violated that tenure. The 
treatment accorded him is deserving of special notice. 
First, the Board and the President indicated that he was 
entitled to a hearing. Then, President Bacoats, evidently 
fearing bad publicity for the College, and perhaps also 
for Professor Kennard, in case a hearing were granted, 
persuaded him not to insist on one. Evidence shows that 
President Bacoats told Professor Kennard that only if he 
should drop his demand for a hearing would Benedict Col- 
lege retain Mrs. Kennard on the staff for the next year, 
after the normal retirement age. In so acting, President 
Bacoats substituted short term expediency for the principle 
that the long range interests of the academic situation are 
best served in such cases by a thorough airing of charges, 
motives, and other relevant data. President Bacoats’s re- 
pressive measures denied the Benedict College cases this 
salutary publicity. 


B. Allocation of Blame 

As was indicated in reference to the Allen University 
case, the responsibility for violating the principles that are 
the concern of the Association must be shared by a number 
of persons. The immediate and technical responsibility 
must be borne by the Administration of Benedict College, 
that is, by President Bacoats and the Board of Trustees. 
Prominently responsible for the Board's action was B. M. 
Edwards, Treasurer of the Board of Trustees, who served 
as intermediary between Governor Timmerman and the 
rest of the College Administration. 

President Bacoats, admittedly in part a victim of cir- 
cumstances beyond his power to control, must bear a large 
share of the responsibility for the outcome of the case. 
After a commendable but all too brief show of resistance 
to the demands of Governor Timmerman, he elected to 
sacrifice the teachers and the various principles involved in 
order to “‘save’’ Benedict College. It is true that President 
Bacoats faced a serious problem, and his sense of loyalty 
to the institution he serves should be favorably noted; but 
his shortsightedness that purchased temporary cessation of 
strife at the expense of sound principles of academic ad- 
ministration must be unequivocally condemned. And 
sympathy for President Bocoats is somewhat diluted by the 
realization that his almost unbearably heavy burden in this 
situation resulted in part from his failure to develop at 
Benedict a system by which the analysis and solution of 
administrative problems could be shared with the faculty. 
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In this case, also, a major responsibility for what oc- 
curred must rest with Governor George Bell Timmerman, 
Jr., State Superintendent of Schools Jesse T. Anderson, and 
the members of the State Board of Education; for they 
devised and applied the scheme whereby outside pressure 
was brought to bear on the Administration of the College. 
Although State approval of the teacher training program 
at Benedict College was not actually withdrawn, or—so 
far as the investigating committee could discover—even 
explicitly threatened, the case of Allen University stood 
forth clearly as an implied threat to Benedict College; and 
it was to this threat that President Bacoats and the Board 
of Trustees responded with the dismissals. 

The blame in this case should be shared by President 
J. A. Bacoats and the Board of Trustees of Benedict Col- 
lege, and Governor Timmerman, of South Carolina. Their 
actions are responsible for the fact that academic freedom 
and tenure, and academic due process have been violated 
at Benedict College and that persons now teaching there 
have no assurance of these rights. 


Eli M. Spark (Law), The Catholic University 
of America, Chairman 


Wayne A. Bowers (Physics), 


of North Carolina 


University 


Willis Moore (Philosophy), Southern 
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vote authorized publication of this report in the AAUP 
Bulletin: 
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Members: Robert Brode (Physics), University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley; Ralph S. Brown, Jr. (Law), Yale Uni- 
versity; William P. Fidler (English), Washington Office; 
Ralph F. Fuchs (Law), Indiana University; Bentley Glass 
(Biology), The Johns Hopkins University; Louis Joughin 
(History), Washington Office; Harold W. Kuhn (Mathe- 
matics), Princeton University; Douglas B. Maggs (Law), 
Duke University; Walter P. Metzger (History), Columbia 
University; Glenn R. Morrow (Philosophy), University of 
Pennsylvania; Paul Oberst (Law), New York University; 
Warren Taylor (English), Oberlin College; Helen C. 
White (English), University of Wisconsin. 
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Forty-sixth Annual Meetin 


General Arrangements 


The Association's Forty-sixth Annual Meeting will be 
held in Detroit, Michigan, at the Statler Hilton Hotel on 
Friday and Saturday, April 8 and 9. The hotel has arranged 
a flat rate of $8.50 for single rooms, $13.50 for double- 
bed rooms, and $14.00 for twin-bed © rooms. Room 
reservation cards were included with the Chapter Letter 
that was mailed March 1. All members and delegates 
planning to attend should use these cards. 

Important items of Association business will be on the 
agenda of the Detroit Meeting. Chapter responses to the 
Association's continuing plan for the self-rating of faculty 
salaries and fringe benefits will be the subject of a report 
by Committee Z. Copies of the report will be available 
to delegates at the Meeting, and the full text of the report 
and its appendices will be published in the Summer, 1960 
AAUP Bulletin. The two reports on academic freedom 
and tenure cases, one published in the Winter, 1959 issue, 
and the other in this issue, will be presented for appro- 
priate action. Material supplementing the report entitled 
“Developments Relating to Censure by the Association” 
(see pages 79-86 of this issue) will be presented by Com- 
mittee A for the Meeting’s decisions to remove or continue 
the censures. Significant reports on the activities of other 
Association committees will be discussed. 

All members in attendance are invited to the social 
hour, late Friday afternoon, April 8. Following this 
innovation in our Meeting program, the traditional banquet 
will take place, a biennial event held in honor of the out- 
going President whose address is the feature of the pro- 
gram. The decision of the Alexander Meiklejohn Award 
Committee will be announced at the banquet. 

As a consequence of the increasing participation of 
faculty members in the discussions and implementation of 
plans for higher education, and because of the greatly 
expanded role of the Association, both in the dissemina- 
tion of information and in the formulation of standards 
relating to these plans, the Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation has become an educational event of major signifi- 
cance. Ours is the only organization with a broad repre- 
sentation of the teaching faculties of our nation’s colleges 
and universities. Thus it is extremely important that the 
membership, the chapters, and the State and Regional 
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Conferences be adequately represented at the Detroit Meet- 
ing. Chapters are urged to appoint one or more official 
delegates, and to take steps to defray part or all of the 
travel expenses incurred by these delegates. Individual 
members, not officially appointed to serve as chapter dele- 
gates, are also strongly urged to attend the Forty-sixth 
Annual Meeting. 

Forms for the designation of official chapter delegates 
were mailed with the Chapter Letter that was sent to 
Chapter secretaries. These forms should be filled out, 
signed by a chapter officer, and returned to the Washington 
Office by March 25. 
ruling that prevents the use of proxies at Annual Meetings. 


Attention is called to an Association 


In ordinary voting at an Annual Meeting, each Active mem- 
ber is entitled to cast one vote. If a proportional vote is 
called for, a chapter's weighted vote can be cast only by 


accredited delegates who must be members of the chapter. 


Resolutions 

President Glass has appointed a Committee on Resolutions 
for the Meeting, the membership of which, in addition to 
the President and General Secretary, ex officio, will consist 
of the following: Warren Taylor, (English, Oberlin Col- 
lege) Chairman; Chester H. Cable (English, Wayne State 
University); John W. Caughey (History, University of 
California at Los Angeles); Paul R. David (Zoology, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma). 

Conferences, chapters, and members wishing to have 
resolutions considered at an Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation must submit such resolutions in advance to the Reso- 
lutions Committee. For the Detroit Meeting, the deadline 
Resolu- 
tions should be sent to the General Secretary in Washington 


for receiving proposed resolutions is March 28. 


for forwarding to the Chairman of the Committee. Since 
this year's Annual Meeting will occur less than three weeks 
after the mailing of this Bulletin, chapter officers have been 
notified through a Chapter Letter of the provisions for 
presenting resolutions to the Committee. 

Only resolutions which have been submitted under the 
rule, and resolutions dealing with matters that arise sub- 
sequent to March 28, 1960, may be moved from the floor. 
In this connection, resolutions are to be distinguished 
from motions relating to Association business, which are 
always in order at the proper point in the agenda, 
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Record of Council Meeting 


Washington, D.C., November 6-7, 1959 


The meetings of the Council were held in the Dupont 
Room of the Hotel Dupont Plaza, with President Bentley 
Glass Presiding. In opening the first session, on Novem- 
ber 6, President Glass introduced new Council and staff 

embers. All members of the Council were present at 
one or more sessions except Professors William E. Britton, 
Ralph S. Brown, | Jalius Cohen, Norman Henry Crom- 
well, Fred B. oh and Allan R. Richards. Also present 
were: Professor Ralph F. Fuchs, Counsel, and, from the 
Washington Office, Miss Peggy beim, Bertram H. Davis, 
Louis Joughin, and Warren C. Middleton. 


Report by the General Secretary 


Mr. Fidler stated that a person with legal training is 
being sought as an addition to the professional staff of the 
Washington Office. He reported progress in the use of the 
new IBM equipment for billing members, addressing publi- 
cations, and der ving statistical data. 

The General Secretary announced that beginning with 
the 1960, Spring Issue of the AAUP Bulletin, the printing 
would be done by National Publishing Company of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and that the size of the Bulletin would be 
changed, effecting a considerable saving in the over-all 


expense of publication. (Additional comments regarding 


these tnnovations appear on p. 5, this issue. ) 
He reported that a foundation — it wishes to be anony- 
mous — had contributed $10,000 to the Association's 


Academic Freedom Fund for use in helping the Arkansas 
teachers who resisted the Arkansas Statute, Act 10, of 1958, 
that requires teachers in publicly supported schools and col- 
leges to file affidavits listing the organizations to which they 
have belonged, or have contributed, for the past five years. 
From this sum, the Governing Board of the Academic 
Freedom Fund approved the use of more than $7000 in 
loans to the Arkansas teachers (to be repaid if salaries or 
damages are recovered) for the semester ending January 
31, 1960." Consideration is being given to the question 
of financial support by the Association of litigation before 
the United States Supreme Court testing the constitutionality 
of the Arkansas Act 10. (For further information concern- 
ing the Association's activity in support of the Arkansas 
teachers, see AAUP Bulletin, Autumn, 1959, pp. 342-345, 
and pp. 19-20 of this issue. ) 

In eapenting on the failure of Congress to eliminate the 
disclaimer affidavit from the National Defense Education 
Act, Mr. Fidler pointed out that a group of Senators plan 


*The Governing Board has also approved additional loans, for 
the second semester, totaling more than $5000. 

7At a meeting in Boston, January 13, 1960, the Association of 
American Colleges voted to table a motion to rob ast the State- 
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to renew their effort to have the disclaimer act removed. 
(For information concerning the Association's efforts to 
eliminate the disclaimer affidavit, see AAUP Bulletin, 
Autumn, 1959, pp. 339-341, and pp. 55-61 of this issue.) 

Mr. Fidler announced that Professor Fuchs had con- 
tributed to the Association his $1000 stipend as Association 
Counsel, 


Recruitment and Resignation 
of Faculty Members 

For consideration by the Council, Mr. Fidler presented 
the proposed July 15, 1959 “Statement on Recruitment and 
Resignation of Faculty Members,”’ as drafted by a joint 
committee representing the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors and the Association of American Colleges. 
He stated that any changes the Council suggested in the 
proposed Statement would be presented to the Association 
of American Colleges in January, 1960*, and that the 
executive committees of the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and State Universities, and the State Universities As- 
sociation, at meetings to be held soon, would receive pro- 
posals for study of the Statement, and of such changes in it 
as the Council might suggest. 

After much discussion, the Council voted to amend cer- 
tain portions of the proposed Statement. 


Committee A on Academic Freedom and Tenure 


President Glass, in presenting Professor David Fellman 
as the new Chairman of Committee A, expressed his thanks 
to Professor Fellman for his willingness to assume this im- 
portant position of leadership, and spoke appreciatively of 
the service he had already rendered as a member of the 
committee. 

Professor Fellman expressed, for the Council, its in- 
debtedness to Professor Robert K. Carr for his devoted 
service to the Association, and wished him success in his 
new administrative post as President of Oberlin College. 

With reference to the work of Committee A, Professor 
Fellman discussed the following matters that had been con- 
sidered by the Committee at its meeting in Washington on 
October 10 and 11: 


1. The denial of a Fulbright Scholarship to Pro- 
fessor Bert Loewenberg. Committee A does not think that 
it should deal with this matter as a Committee A case, since 
the available evidence does not constitute a prima-facie case 
in support of Professor Loewenberg’s allegation that his 
denial of a Fulbright Scholarship was based on security 
reasons. 


2. Problem of late notice. The Committee believes 
there should be clarification of what is meant by “proba- 
tionary’’ status and, also, clarification of such matters as ap- 
pointments, dismissals, and written contracts of employment. 
Pending further study, it is understood that a teacher is en- 
titled to reasonable and fair notice. 
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3. Association activity in litigation. After giving 
careful consideration to a memorandum, prepared in the 
Washington Office, on the Association's role in litigation in- 
volving the professional interests of teachers in higher educa- 
tion, the Committee decided to take steps to increase its 
activity in legal intervention, and empowered the General 
Secretary to take emergency action on behalf of the Com- 
mittee, in the light of advice from the Committee’s chair- 
man and from the Association's legal counsel. 


4. The disclosure issue. After giving careful con- 
sideration to the question raised by the Reed College Chapter 
relating to the position of the Association on the disclosure 
issue, as set forth in the 1956 Report of the Special Com- 
mittee and the 1958 Committee A Supplementary Statement, 
the Committee decided that the General Secretary should 
inform the Reed College Chapter that, while the Committee 
finds no substantive defects in these Statements, the Chapter’s 
criticisms appear to justify some editorial revision, and will 
be considered by the Committee at a later time. For its con- 
sideration, the Committee has requested the General Secre- 
tary and the Washington Office staff to draft a tentative 
statement on “proper questions” that may be put to a faculty 
member in an administrative hearing. 


5. The redress issue. The Committee has discussed 
the desirability of insisting, as a condition for the removal of 
an institution from the Association’s ““Censured Administra- 
tions” list, upon redress to the wronged individual. It has also 
given special consideration to the advisability of imposing 
term sentences, perhaps of five years, in situations where an 
institution was able to reinstate a teacher but refused to do 
so. The Committee has requested the Washington Office staff 
to prepare a draft statement on the redress issue for circula- 
tion among Committee A members prior to the April, 1960 
meeting. 


6. Reports of investigating committees. With 
reference to these reports, Committee A has adopted the 
following procedure: (1) Each published report will carry 
the names of the persons who served on the investigating 
committee, and will conclude with the statement “Approved 
for publication by Committee A,” followed by the names of 
the Committee members. (2) Copies of the draft report will 
be sent, after revision in the light of the criticisms and sug- 
gestions of the members of Committee A, to the teacher or 
teachers concerning whose status the investigation is con- 
ducted, to the administrative officers of the institution in 
question, and to the officers of the Association’s chapter at 
that institution. (3) Copies of the published report will be 
sent to all members of the governing board of the institution 


7. Procedure for removal of censure. During the 
period when an administration is on the Association's censure 
list, the General Secretary, each year, addresses an inquiry to 
the institution’s president, and to a representative number of 
chapter members, regarding progress to correct the circum- 
stances which led to censure. Responses to these inquiries— 
except those received after the Bulletin copy deadline of 
February—are noted in the Spring Issue of the Bulletin. 
Summaries of later significant developments can be distributed 
to the delegates at Annual Meetings. 
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8. Progress reports on censured administrations. 
The Council was informed of tenure developments between 
April and November, 1959 at institutions under censure. 


9. Progress report on Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Mr. Fidler has been in contact with two members 
of the Board of Trustees, both of whom feel it is possible 
that conditions will be corrected before the 1960 Annual 
Meeting; he will soon contact the new President of the 
Seminary. 


10. Investigations completed or under way. 
Investigations have been completed at the Lowell Institute of 
Technology (see report in AAUP Bulletin, Winter, 1959, pp. 
550-567) and at Allen University and Benedict College (see 
report, in this issue, pp. 87-104). Committees have been, or 
will be, appointed to investigate situations at several other 
institutions. 


Standards and Procedures 
for Awarding Fulbright Appointments 


Mr. Fidler and Mr. Joughin reported on the efforts made 

the Washington Office to look into the Loewenberg case, 
and into the larger question of standards and security checks 
used in the determination of Fulbright awards, through con- 
sultation with the Conference Board of Associated Research 
Councils and the Board of Foreign Scholarships. The 
Board of Foreign Scholarships informed the Washington 
Office that disloyalty was not an issue in the Loewenberg 
case. The Washington Office has recently obtained infor- 
mation concerning the Board's new policy statement that 
will define disloyalty strictly in terms of violation of law, 
thereby essentially removing such issues from adjudication 
by the Board. Alt hough acknowledging that this is an 
improv ed policy statement, Mr Jough 1in pointed out certain 
continuing problems 

he council voted that a report be published in the 
Bulletin on the present standards and procedures for 
awarding Fulbright appointments, with proposals for 
improvements. (See, in this issue, “The Selection of Ful- 
bright Scholars,” pp. 8-17.) 


Committee C on College and University 
Teaching, Research, and Publication 


Mr. Middleton presented, and commented briefly upon, 
the report of Committee C, copies of which had been pre- 
pared for distribution by the Committee's Chairman, Pro- 
fessor R. F. Arragon, who could not attend the Council 
meeting. 

The report —— with the following matters which Com- 
mittee C had initiated at its meeting in Washington on 
— 10 and it: 

. A preliminary draft of a policy statement on edu- 
saiua television, asked for by the last Annual Meeting. 
2. A statement of the Association's attitude toward 
travel permission and grants to enable faculty members to 
attend conferences and other meetings outside their home 
states:~- The statement follows: 


The American Association of University Professors em- 
phasizes the need of the teaching profession, especially in 
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higher education, to participate in professional conferences, 
meetings, and other opportunities for exchange of findings and 
views, in the process of building our common store of human 
knowledge, and expresses its conviction that such participa- 
tion is of vital importance to the growth and improvement of 
teachers and the maintenance and improvement of the quality 
of their services to their students, their institutions, their 
communities, and humanity. 

The members of the teaching profession in higher edu- 
cation have been carefully educated and selected for their 
personal ability and integrity. They are entrusted—and right- 
fully so—with many duties and responsibilities, such as the 
selection and choice of competent methods, including an 
efficient and well-chosen use of their time, energy, and talents. 
This competence includes valid judgment concerning partici- 
pation in educational and professional conferences and co- 
operative activities. We believe the soundest policy is to place 
the responsibility for decisions about absence from the campus 
to participate in educational and professional conferences and 
cooperative activities on the shoulders of the faculty member 
himself, who then would be expected to consult with appro- 
priate academic officers in making this decision. When insti- 
tutional funds are available to pay the expenses of participa- 
tion, each faculty member concerned in such participation 
should share in decisions concerning the use of these funds. 


The council voted that the above statement be approved 
and published as a report of Committee C. 

3. Pilot studies, to be handled through chapters, on 
three aspects of recruitment of college teachers: (1) What 
are college faculties doing about the problem of recruit- 
ment? (2) What are faculty attitudes toward teaching? 
(3) What are student attitudes toward teaching? 

4. A tentative formulation of attitudes on the measure- 
ment of faculty workloads. 

5. Preliminary steps toward a possible summary state- 
ment on sabbaticals. 


Committee D on Accrediting 
of Colleges and Universities 

In reporting for Committee D, Professor Richard P 
Adams, a member of the Committee, gave an account of the 
meeting of the Committee in Washington on October 5, 
and of the meetings of the National Commission on 
Accrediting in Washington on October 6 and 7. 

The Council adopted the following resolution, offered by 
Professor Adams: 

That every accrediting team should include at least one 
full-time teaching faculty member; and that one member of 
every accrediting team, preferably +; full-time teaching 
faculty member, be specifically charged with the responsi- 
bility ‘of investigating faculty status and morale, and par- 
ticularly the local conditions of academic freedom and tenure; 
and that the accrediting committee’s report should describe 
any significant departure from accepted standards and pro- 
cedures in these areas. 


Membership and Dues— 
Income Problems 


Mr. Davis, in reporting for Committee F on Membership 
and Dues, stated: (1) The Committee is not ready to sub- 
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mit a final recommendation regarding a graduated scale of 
dues, but may do so at the next meeting of the Council, by 
which time the Committee will be in a better position to 
judge the Association's needs and resources in 1961. (2) 
As a result of the Association’s new policy of dropping 
persons from the membership list one year (instead of two 
years, as before) after their last payment of dues, between 
5000 and 6000 members will be dropped. While this may 
mean a “paper’’ decrease in membership of about 1500, 
there will be more dues-paying members this year than last. 
(See, in this issue, page 127.) (3) The Washington 
Office has made the following efforts to recruit new mem- 
bers: letters inviting membership have been sent to the 
entire faculties of several hundred institutions having no 
members or only a few; registrars of institutions have been 
requested to send the Washington Office lists of new faculty 
members appointed for the current academic year, and let- 
ters of invitation are being sent to these persons. 

Following a discussion of the desirability of establishing 
a Junior husband-wife membership, it was voted that “if a 
husband and wife who are both Junior members are willing 
to share a single subscription of the AAUP Bulletin, dues 
for one are $3.00 and for the other $1.00.” 


Improvement in Liaison 
with State and Regional Conferences 


President Glass pointed out that the Association can be- 
come a more effective organization through greater coordi- 
nation of planning and effort between the Washington 
Office and the State and Regional Conferences. The prob- 
lem is to work out the necessary machinery for improvement 
in liaison. To avoid unnecessary duplication of effort, 
State and Regional Conferences, in planning studies of vari- 
ous kinds, should consult with the appropriate committees ° 
of the Association. 

Mr. Fidler stated that the Washington Office has given, 
and will continue to give, encouragement to State and 
Regional Conferences. Although these Conferences are 
not equipped to move into Committee A investigations, 
they are encouraged to increase their efforts in behalf of 
the over-all interests that the Association seeks to advance. 

Mr. Davis stated that representatives of State and Re- 
gional Conferences, who were brought together at the As- 
sociation’s 1959 Annual Meeting, are proceeding with the 
organization of a Council to meet each year in conjunction 
with the Annual Meetings. New Conferences are being 
organized in California, Florida, and Minnesota. 

There was considerable discussion of the polling of 
Council nominees in 1958 and in 1959 through a question- 
naire the Indiana Conference sent them soliciting their 
views on Association policy. President Glass reported that 
the Indiana Conference, at its recent annual meeting, voted 
to request the Washington Office to assemble a question- 
naire, prior to an election, for a similar polling—the ques- 
tions to come from State and Regional Conferences and 
Chapters of the Association; to address that questionnaire 
to Council nominees; and, finally, to submit to the Associa- 
tion's members the nominees’ statements as to any Associa- 
tion policies on which they wished to comment. Referring 
the question of procedure in the matter to the Washington 
Office, the Council suggested that some consideration be 
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given to the advisability of permitting nominees, through a 
Chapter Letter, to express their views on policy if they so 
desired, but with no suggestion of compulsion to do so.* 


Committee T on 
Faculty-Administration Relationships 


Mr. Joughin, in speaking for Professor Ferrel Heady, 
Chairman of Committee T, who could not be present, made 
the following comments: (1) The Committee is grateful 
to those members of the Council who have offered com- 
ments on the draft report considered at the last meeting; 
these comments have been submitted to all members of the 
Committee, and are proving most helpful. (2) The Com- 
mittee will meet in Washington in January, 1960 and hopes 
to put a full report before the Council at its April, 1960 
meeting. (3) Aithough no formal action has been taken 
by Committee T, two separate statements are in process of 
preparation, one on “The Role of the Faculty—Statement 
of Principles,’ and the other on “Faculty Authority and 
Responsibility—Problems and Practices.” 

Professor Ian Campbell commented on the recent in- 
vestigation that he and Professor Bernard F. Haley had 
conducted, on behalf of Committee T, at a western 
institution, He outlined the background of the difficulties, 
reviewed the situation as the committee found it, stated that 
the committee felt it had given some helpful suggestions to 
the president and faculty of the College, and said that the 
committee will send a report, with recommendations, to 
Professor Heady and to the presidents of the College and 
of the College's Chapter of the Association. 

Instances of unsatisfactory faculty-administration relation- 
ships at several institutions were brought to the attention 
of the Council. With respect to one complaint, the Coun- 
cil gave its approval to the conducting of a thorough 
investigation. 


Report of the Executive Committee 

President Glass presented the following recommendations 
of the Executive Committee: (1) That the 1961 Annual 
Meeting be held in Boston. (2) That the Association's 
contribution to the International Association of University 
Professors and Lecturers be increased from $500 to $750. 
(3) That money remaining in the Himstead Portrait Fund 
($391.58) be used to provide painted or photographed 
portraits of a limited number of persons who have been 
outstanding in the history of the Association. (4) That, 
for each State and Regional Conference, the Washington 
Office duplicate and ‘mail materials for circulation, each 
Conference being granted a credit allowance not to exceed 
$100 a year. (5) That $5000 from the current year's 
surplus be allocated to the Academic Freedom Fund. (6) 
That the tentative budget for 1960 be approved. 

The Council voted to approve the recommendations. 


"In December, 1959, the Washington Office forwarded to all 
chapters copies of the statements that t Ci uncil nominees submitted 
voluntarily 


‘For the financial report for fiscal 1959, see “Budget of the 
Association for 1960,"" p. 111 of this issue 
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Financial Reports 

Professor Richard N. Owens, Treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, reported on the Association's financial position as 
of September 30, 1959.* 


Committee Z on the Economic Status 
of the Profession 


Professor Fritz Machlup reviewed the work of Committee 
Z, of which he is Chairman. The following is a summary 
of his comments and Council action: 


(1) He requested that certain exceptions be made to the 
Association’s policy of fixed terms for committee member- 
ship. The Council approved this request. 

(2) A preliminary report of Subcommittee Z-1 on the 
Biennial Survey will be published in the 1959 Winter Issue 
of the Bulletin (see pp. 479-492 of that issue), and will be 
concluded in the 1960 Spring Issue (see pp. 27-51) 

(3) He presented the recommendations of S 
Z-2 on Taxation. After discussion of these recommenc Lerions 
on several tax cases, the Council approved them. 

(4) Subcommittee Z-3 on Standards plans to publish its 
report, “Medical School Salaries, 1958-59,” based on data 
obtained from preclinical departments. Professor Machlup 
requested approval for its publication. The Council voted 
that approval (the report appeared in the Winter Issue of 
the Bulletin, pp. 469-501), and also voted that, hereafter, 
Committee Z may publish its reports without prior approval 
of the Council. 

(5) Subcommittee Z-4 on Collateral Economic Benefits 
has no report to make at this time; enlarged by newly ap- 
pointed members, the Subcommittee will meet in December. 

(6) Subcommittee Z-5 on Financing Higher Education, 
10w being organized, will meet in December. Professor 
Machlup sought the advice of the Council concerning two 
proposals to obtain preferential treatment for higher educa- 
tion in tax deductions for gifts to higher education. The con- 
sensus of the Council, after considerable discussion, was that 
the Association would be ill-advised, in the light of national 
interests, to support the proposals. 

(7) Committee Z is rejecting all suggestions that, in its 
next salary grading report, it grade by the curve; the Com- 
mittee is interested primarily in raising standards, not in 

blishing a statistical report. 


Learning Resources Institute 


Mr. Fidler gave an account of the Learning Resources 
Institute, recently organized as a nonprofit corporation for 
the immediate purpose of assuming the management and 
production of the educational television program known as 
Continental Classroom, and he placed before the Council, 
for its consideration, the Institute’s invitation to the Asso- 
ciation to become a constituent member. 

After thorough discussion, the Council passed a motion 
instructing the General Secretary to inform John E. Ivey, 
Jr., President of the Learning Resources Institute, and all 
members of the Institute's Board of Directors, that the 
Council has insufficient information on which to base a 
decision on the invitation, and that the Association’s officers 
and legal counsel will be pleased to examine the Institute's 
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Certificate of Incorporation and By-Laws when those docu- 
ments are ready for submission. The Council also in- 
structed the General Secretary to include in his letter to 
Mr. Ivey the reservations that members of the Council 
expressed about the Institute's organization and progran 


Committee R on Relationships of Higher 
Education to Federal and State Governments 

“Degree mil!s” 

Mr. Fidler spoke on the problem presented in 
American Degree Mills, by Robert H. Reid (see AAUP 
Bulletin, Winter, 1959, p. 596), and ae remedial 
legislation—as proposed by the Council of State Govern- 
to eliminate these fradulent institutions. 

The Council instructed the General Secretary to send 
copies of the suggested legislation to the members of Com- 
mittee R, for their study and for possible Committee action, 
and to send copies also to the officers of all Chapters and 
State Conferences, with the recommendation that appro- 


ments 


priate action be taken to deal with the problem within 


each state. 


2. Suggested procedure for overseeing proposed 
state legislation affecting higher educatioa 
It was the consensus that Committee R could not serve 
as a watchdog over legislation proposed in the various states; 
problems at the state level should be dealt with by the Asso- 
ciation’s State Conferences. However, since about twenty- 
five states are not presently under a State Conference, the 
Council suggested that the Washington Office should under- 
take, if possible, to serve these states, 


The Washington Office 
and Federal Legislation 


Mr. Fidler stated that, as far as fe _ legislation affect- 
e Washington Officé 
is at present restricting its efforts to es elimination of the 
disc etenee affidavit from the National Defense Education 
Act, and to cooperation with the Committee on Relation- 
ships of Higher Education to the Federal Government of 
the American Council on Education. When a person with 
legal training is added to the Washington Office staff, the 
Association's activities in the area of federal legislation will 


be greatly expanded. 


ng higher education is concerned, t 
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Income 


BUDGET OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 1960 


1959 Actual 
Income 


1960 Estimated 
Income 


TIAA, Social Security, and Group 


12,000.00 


Hospitalization 
Group Life Insurance 8 74. 03 1,200.00 
Library 95.61 400.00 
Construction Work 1,426.00 1,000.00 
IBM Rental -—---* 3,700.00 


Membership Dues 

Bulletin Subscriptions and Sales 
Contributions 

Advertising 

Interest and Dividends 


$291,760.10 
3,815.68 
8,908.79 
6,243.83 
5,857.73 
4,758.00 


$290,000.00 
3,500.00 
7,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 


4,758.00 $329,750.00 


$272,914.41 


$317,258.00 


$321,344.13 


1959 Actual 
Expenditures 


$ 56,877.81 
88,723.20 
248.39 
1,000.00 
1,167.10 


1960 Estimated 42 
29.72 
Expenditures , 
750.00 
,250.00 


1959 Surplus 
1960 Estimated Expenditures 


$ 79,000.00 1960 Estimated Income 
98,000.00 


1,000.00 
1,000.00 
3,000.00 


Expenditures 


Staff Salaries 

Clerical Salaries .. 

President's Office . 

Treasurer's Office 

Counsel's Office 

Stationery, Supplies, Printing, 
Duplicating 

Telephone and Telegraph 

Postage and Express 

Rent 

Taxes and Insurance 

Auditor . 

Furniture and Equipmen 

Bulletin: Printing and Mailing 

Committee A 

Committee Z 

Nominating Committee . 

Other Committees 

Council Travel . aa 

Speakers and Staff Travel . 

Annual Meeting . 

Organizational Meetings ‘and 
Memberships 


1960 Estimated Deficit 7 : $ ,492.00 


Statement of Association Reserve a Investments * * * 


General Association Reserve, December 
Common Stocks (cost) 

Government Bonds, 1974 (par $ 
Government Bonds, 1961 (par $ 
Equity in Treasury Notes 

Building and Loan Accoun 

Balance of Cash .... 


15,119.27 
2,679.35 
6,268.11 

16,337.96 

488.49 
450.00 
4,032.55* 

42,043.20 
1,847.64 
2,811.56 

843.54 
3,779.63 

11,358.56 
2,442.86 
1,197.64 


18,000.00 
3,000.00 
7,000.00 

16,500.00 

550.00 
500.00 
1,500.00 

43,000.00 
4,000.60 
7,000.00 

900. 00 


Total General Assoc 


Reserve 


Summary of Assets of the Association ar 
Professors Registry, Decembe 


Association Reserve eae $143,889.14 
Meiklejohn Fund .. 3,950.27 
Academic Freedom Fund ....... 41,247.91 
mste 29015 
1 201.35 2,000.00 Himste ad Por trait Fu ind 991.98 
Retired Professors Registry Fund 12,934.58 
* IBM Rental for 1959 charged to Furniture and Equipment. Committee H on History of the ren ° . £0 
**Of this surplus, $5000 has been transferred to the 
Academic Freedom Fund. 
***Subject to adjustment at year end audit. 


13,000.00 
5,000.00 
2,500.00 


General 


Total Assets, 


including Registry 


ASSOCIATION MEMBERSHIP 
Record for 1959 


Membership, January 1, 1959 
Deaths 
Resignations 
Memberships lapsed 
Memberships lapsed, not previously re- 


Distribution: 
Members in 1220 approved institutions 


(including 600 chapters ) : 


Members elsewhere: 
Active 


Junior 
Reinstatements 


Elections: 


Associate Members 
Honorary Members* 


Emeritus Members 


this 
00 of this issue.} 


{For 
Membership, January 1, 19 9,02 p. 


analysis of table, 


* The election of Honorary Members was discontinued in 1933. 
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31, 1959 
$ 36,163.49 
6,423.75 
)) 23,190.00 
62.376.8 
+ 
1 1959 ** 
41,264 
196 
1,013 
28 7,528 | 
— 7,528 
1.449 
— 
1.617 
1.259 
4,404 
5,284 
see “Organizational Notes,” 
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EDUCATION IN THE AGE OF SCIENCE, 
edited by Brand Blanshard. New 
York: Basic Books, 1959. 302 pp. 
$4.50 


This volume belongs to a genre ee 
might be called The Houseparty Box 

(Another excellent example is The 
American Style, edited by Elting E. 
Morison, 1958.) To write a House- 
party Book you first get a grant from 
a foundation. Then you invite some 
eminent persons to attend a houseparty 
at a convenient estate, and there they 
deliver to each other their views on a 
large topic of current interest. You 
provide also a battery of critics, ques- 
tioners, and commentators to whom you 
apply the label Discussants (presumably 
from the Latin past participle discus- 


sus, meaning struck asunder). ou 


tape or stenotype the verbal part of the 
oceedings, and after some judicious 


Science con- 


sists of eight papers, four 
} 


go to the party. All the essays youn 
in Daedalus. 


The houseparty papers are grouped 


been previously published 
in pairs: Sidney Hook and George N 
Shuster on the aims of education; 

ur Bestor and John L. Childs on 
nether our schools are doing their job 
or not; Reinhold Niebuhr and Hans J. 
Morgenthau on education for citizen- 
ship and international responsibility; 
Douglas Bush and Ernest Nagel on the 
ace of science and the humanities in 
education. The pairs were selected 
with what the editor calls ‘a prudent 
spice of malice,” but the conflict be- 
tween members of a pair is not so 
dramatic as one might expect. Hoo! 
and Shuster, to be sure, do not agree 
about theology in education, and Bestor 
and Childs are in different moods about 
our schools. But Niebuhr and Morgen- 
thau seem in general agreement, and 
differences between Bush and Nagel are 
largely differences in emphasis. Unless 
the editor has blue-pencilled some of the 
striking asunder by (or of) the Dis- 


cussants, the atmosphere at the house- 


party must have been pleasantly 
harmonious. 

There is much in the book of interest 
and value; readers will differ in their 
choices. I found my yself most involved, 
naturally, in the topic of science and the 
humanities as handled in the very able 
papers of Bush and Nagel. Bush 
hinks that “we have more to fear from 
the mass civilization of our western 
world than from Russia.” He makes 
the point that the goals of science are 
predictable and attainable; the goal of 
Although the 
aim of the humanities can never be 


the humanities is not. 


ulfilled, it can never be abandoned 
Nagel denies that science should be 
amed for the low state of mass cul- 
ture at the present time. He outlines 
three contributions science can make 
toward realizing the objectives of a 
liberal education: ‘‘to make the wor 
intelligible by disclosing fixed patterns 
of regularity and orders of dependence 
in events’; to supply an_ intellectual 
method for testing claims to knowledge; 
and to provide a code for the com- 
munity, a code of free, tolerant, alertly 
critical enquiry 

The appended essays begin with 
Phillipe LeCorbeiller's plea for an 
American culture in which science and 
technology play their proper role; pre- 
requisite to this, he says, ‘a genuine 
knowledge of the basic sciences must be 
the possession of every man.”” Mar- 
garet Mead notes with alarm that 
communication in science has now be- 
come a ‘new kind of horizontal, face- 
to-face, multi-modal transmission” in- 
stead of the usual vertical, master-to- 
pupil process, and that grave cultura! 
dangers result. Warren Weaver ‘and 
Fletcher G. Watson comment on science 
teaching: it has been bad but is getting 
etter. The problem is where to find 
teachers 

David Riesman says in one of the 
appended essays, “It is impossible to 
tell whether a man is a humanist or not 
by the label of his discipline.” True 
enough, but this does not help us di- 
rectly to answer the difficult question of 
what disciplines are essential and neces- 
Sary. 


As if to show that we have not made 
much progress in recent years, the editor 
reprints as the last essay in the book 
Whitehead’s addtess of 1916 called 
“The Aims of Education.” It is indeed 
hard to go beyond such noble sentences 
as Whitehead’s “Style is the ultimate 
morality of mind’, or his general defini- 
tion: “What education has to impart 
is an intimate sense for the power of 
ideas, for the beauty of ideas, and for 
the structure of ideas, together with a 
particular body of knowledge which has 
peculiar reference to the life of the 
being possessing it.” 


HALLETT SMITH 
Chairman, Division of Humaniti 
aiifornia In litute Te ch ale 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY AND FEDERAL 
RESEARCH, by Charles V. Kidd. Cam- 
bridge: Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 1959, xii + 272 pp. 
$6.00 


In the brief period since the end of 
World War II, s 
research, particularly in the natural 


upport of university 


sciences, by the federal government has 
increased many-fold. This develop- 
ment has brought with it many bene- 
ficial results, and also many serious 
problems. The patterns of support 
have grown out of the negotiations of 
numerous independent federal agencies 
—having behind them the pressure of 
Congress, government administrators 
and the public—with the nation’s uni- 
versities, which themselves represent a 


wide diversity of interests and tradi- 
tions. These patterns have thus been 


patched together into something resem- 
bling a crazy quilt. It would appear 
that there has been little or no serious 
over-all consideration and study of the 
long-ran ‘Be results of the truly revolu- 
tionary developments now taking place. 

Dr. Kidd's book represents an impor- 
tant attempt to fill this gap by giving an 
adequate factual basis for rational 
analysis of trends and probable out- 
comes, and by initiating useful discus- 
sions. As the author explains in the 
preface, . large-scale federal financ- 
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ing of research has set in motion irre- 
versible forces that are affecting the 
nature of universities, altering their 
capacity to teach, changing their finan- 
cial status, modifying the character of 
parts of the federal administrative 
structure, establishing new political re- 
lations, and changing the way research 
itself is organized.” The irreversibility 
of many of the changes presently taking 
shape emphasize that there should be no 
further delay in a nation-wide reapprai- 
sal of all the complex interrelations be- 
tween the federal government and the 
universities. 

As Chief, Office of Research and 
Planning, at the National Institutes of 
Health, Dr. Kidd is well qualified to 


tial study. In col- 


undertake this ini 
lecting the material, he travelled widely 
and interviewed numerous government 
and university people both here and 
abroad, and made some use of the ques- 
tionnaire a Any member of a 
this 


university community will find ir 


book a wealth of interesting, and fre- 
quently surprising, information. For 
example, it was a distinct shock to me 
to learn that the percentage of all 
Ph.D. degrees awarded in the natural 
sciences decreased from forty-eight, just 
+} 


before the war, to thirty-two, in 1 


57; in this period, the percentages for 


the humanities and the social sciences 
also showed sharp drops, while educa 
tion and other applied fields took up 

PI I 


the slack. Evidently, the relatively 
heavy concentration of federal support 


in the sciences has not had some of the 


results which might 
dicted 

The author brings up, usually for 
necessarily too 
extremely wide range of problems which 
have arisen, or may arise, from present 
policies and procedures: concentration 
of support in too limited a range of 
universities; stimulation of research in 
the sciences at the expense of other 
fields; overemphasis of team research; 
problems relating to indirect costs of 
subsidized research; classified research 
and security policies; the development 
of new university activities, inciuding 
even advertising and the semi-profes- 
sional soliciting of research support; the 
“senseless situation” in which the 
federal government provides private 
profit-making concerns the money to 
finance high salary scales that lure 


scientists from the universities where 
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the government is attempting to en- 
courage scientific research. To me, it 
appears that there can scarcely be a 
single important facet of the current 
research picture which is not given at- 
tention. Indeed, one of the very useful 
purposes served by this book is the 
complete catalogue of problems and 
complications which it supplies. 

It is to be hoped that this volume 
will be widely read in university and 
government circles, and that it will 
lead to further careful study of a mat- 
ter of the greatest importance to our 
entire society 


JULIAN M. STURTEVANT 
Professor of Chemistry 


Yale University 


A FRIEND IN Power, by Carlos H. 
Baker. New York: Scribner's, 1959 


312 pp. $3.95. 


In the genre of the academic novel, 
whose continued growth is augured by 
A Friend in Power 
is a competent performanc For better 
or worse, the campus, which Le Cor- 


usier called our “green city,” is widen- 


enrollment graphs, 


} 
ing its appeal as an area of togetherness 
American life and fiction. On the 


better side, the popular image of col- 


lege as a place where realistic adminis- 
trators and trustees manage gothic 
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towers for unworldly professors and 


hedonistic youths seems happily fadi 


on the worse side, the lineaments of the 


pervasive Organization with J. P. Mar- 


professors, deans, and presidents 
appear to be waxing 

The genre divides r ughly into the 
more and the less idyllic. So far, the 
less idyllic emphasis, the satiric inclin- 
ing toward the farcical, has produced 
the more entertajning and generally the 
more effective novels. Among them, for 
example, are Mary McCa 


{ 4 
Groves of Academe (1952), which sus- 


pensefully exposes the snarled intellec- 
tual attitudinizing and self-deceptions of 
liberal academicians; Howard Neme- 


rov's artfully accelerating The Home- 

ming Game (1957), which gafts the 
chicanery and hypocrisy arising from 
the question of whether the flunking 
star will participate in an annual foot- 
ball rite; and Stringfellow Barr's Purely 


Academic (1958), a mediocre novel, but 
a cynically hilarious entertainment, set 


at a frustrating state university where 
the only solace is one faculty wife, who 


refuses tenure as a houri, and the only 
hope is escape to a foundation. Behind 
much of this laughter, of course, lies a 
regretful, even bitter awareness that 
academicians and academies are not 
what they ought to be. 

Carlos Baker's book belongs in the 
more serious, more idyllic subdivision 
of the genre. The serious novel ordi- 
marily purges by generating sensual, 
moral, and intellectual passions; but, in 
so far as these exist in temperate cam- 
pus life, they are difficult to dramatize; 
certainly, none of the attempts to do so 
in long fiction has succeeded impres- 
sively. The reader, in fact, tends to 
think of these novels as a somewhat her- 
metic group written by academicians for 
those with academic connections and 
peopled with familiar academic types 
confronted by related problems. The 
settings are usually big or little Ivy, 
nd give off, to the non-Ivy, whiffs of 
well-bred narcissism amid much uto- 
pian decency. Conflict nearly always 
involves the professor in a choice be- 
tween assuming administrative power 
and continuing devotion to his specialty, 
or it segelees the administrator to dis- 
criminate between institutional and 
individual values his concern over 
academic power is healthy and im- 
ambiguity 


which American higher education, and 


pinges on a fundamental 


serious novels about it, must ultimately 


face: institutions committed to learn- 


ing, the most democratic of pursuits, 


are often, by charter, potentially among 


America’s most un cratic Organiza- 
tions 


A Friend in Power is one of the most 
ll 


juable, yet most narrowly collegiate 
and, therefore, most formally neat, of 
the serious academic novels. Gerald 
Warner Brace’s The Spire 
doing of The Scarlet Letter on a dry- 
rotted academic warp, is more moving 
mural elements and 
a measure of passion and impulse. 


because of its extra- 


Theodore Morrison's pair of novels— 
The Stones f the House (1953), in 
which an ex-professor acting as presi- 
dent discovers a taste for, and a humane 
skill in, using power, and To Make 
a World (1957 
tion sequel in which hinted-at passion 


, a university-founda- 


deflects a great administrator from 
great organizational service—are closer 
in feeling to A Friend in Power. Both 
Baker and Morrison capture the diffuse 
progression of academic life, which 
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ACCREDITATION 


A Struggle Over Standards 
in Higher Education 


By WILLIAM K. SELDEN, Executive Secre- 
tary, National Commission on Accrediting. 
An expert, impartial discussion of the contro- 
versial question of accreditation. “A superb 
job.”"—-Frank G. Dickey, President, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. $2.50 


EDUCATION AND 
MORAL WISDOM 


By GEORGE N. SHUSTER, President, Hunter 
College. A distinguished educator presents 
his wise and mature views on the purposes of 
higher education. Written with energy and 
humor, the book will prove enlightening to 
educators, administrators, and teachers. $3.50 


TEACHING FOR 
SELF-EDUCATION 
As a Life Goal 

By PAUL DOUGLASS, Professor of Govern- 


ment, Rollins College. An examination of the 
thought and writings of Dr. William S. 
Learned whose professional attention centered 
on a careful reappraisal of the learning 
process. $3.50 


GENERAL EDUCATION 
An Account and Appraisal 
Edited by LEWIS B. MAYHEW, Director of 


Institutional Research, University of South 
Florida. A guide to clarifying the aims, im- 


q proving the curriculum, and strengthening the 
teaching in general education programs. $4.00 
EDUCATION IN 
THE PERSPECTIVE 
i OF HISTORY 
4. By EDWARD D. MYERS, Professor of Philoso- 
oa phy, Washington and Lee University. With a 
‘concluding chapter by ARNoLD J. ToynBEE. 
= This unique history traces the methods by 
i which all recorded civilizations have handed 
it down their accumulated experience from one 
2 generation to the next—a warning and a guide 
ee to education in our troubled times. April 27. 
$6.00 
At your bookstore or from 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York 16 
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“This is in reality higher 


- in some 


+p of its more 
creative 

$9 
aspects. 


—ESTHER 
LLoyp-JONES 


Small Group 
Discussion in 
Orientation 
and ‘Teaching 


by RANDALL W. HOFFMANN 
and ROBERT PLUTCHIK 


A concise and practical treatment of the 
small-group discussion technique, valuable 
to anyone in a teaching situation on any 
level in schools, colleges, or in industry. 
168 pages. 54x 8. 

Net price to teachers $4.00 


Also available: a book specifically edited 
to implement the small group discussion 
technique in college orientation courses. 


CONTROVERSY: Readings to 


Stimulate Thought and Discussion 


Edited by RANDALL W. HOFFMANN 
and ROBERT PLUTCHIK 


This book of readings deals with such 
topics as The Purpose of College Tools of 
Learning, The Place of Co-Curricular and 
Social Activities in College. It subordinates 
the “teaching, preaching, information 
giving” approach to an approach that em- 
phasizes stimulation, challenge, and 
thought provocation. 


215 pages. 842 x 11 paperbound $3.50 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 
210 Madison Ave. New York 16, N.Y. 
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somehow gets from September to June 
year after year despite attention-scat- 
tering crises, peccadilloes and spoken 
and mimeographed words. Baker's 
analytically just, dully jocular, profes- 
sors are perhaps more convincing than 
those of Morrison or Brace, but the 
professors of all three help create an 
idyllic effect. Their preoccupied Ten- 
nyson-Marquand protagonists, their Ar- 
thurian executives, in dialogues with 
themselves and others, try to define 
power and weigh its dangers and vir- 
tues. If some are fallibly ambitious, the 
better sort are a little ashamed, being 
gentlemen as well as scholars. Most of 
them, however, with their good- 
humored, understanding wives, wait to 
receive power, accept it dutifully and 
use it wisely, or note its transmission 
to others with relief. 

A Friend in Power concentrates on 
the search for the right .wielder of 
supreme power at Enfield University 
Edward Tyler, a Voltaire specialist 
and head of its French Department, is 
selected by his colleagues as one of a 
“Committee of Six’’ to help the trustees 
select a new president. Tyler early 
eliminates himself by announcing: “In 

PLEASE LEAVE ME 
He also speaks eloquently 


big letters 
ALONE.’ 
of the professor demoted to a presi- 
dency: “When he sits down at the 
president's desk, a light goes out some- 
where on the frontiers of knowledge.” 
Furthermore, Tyler's candidate or com- 
munity victim is his friend, Cos Cobb, a 
biologist. Cos, unaware of Tyler's 
support, also emphatically eliminates 
himself. He shares Henry Adams’ 
conviction that “A friend in power is a 
friend lost’"—presumably, in the context 
of the novel, lost to learning. It turns 
out, however, that Tyler is the sacrifice 
agreed upon by both faculty and trustee 
committees, the professor who must give 
up his academic specialty to become a 
specialist in contemporary America. 
Since Baker is not a_ professional 
novelist, it is not surprising that this 
novel has technical and emotional de- 
fects. The reader, for instance, antici- 
pates the ending that takes Tyler by 
surprise. Mr. Baker's skill in setting 
down the rationality and heavy sportive- 
ness of professorial conversation even- 
tually defeats itself and grows a little 
wearisome. Tyler is not effectively 
humanized by the manly Hemingway 
idiom of his prayer for his sons, and by 
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the suggestion of the Hemingway “beat- 
up bastard” in his leg wounds from 
World War II. Freedom from eye- 
strain, gnawing economic anxieties, 
the embittered professor, and the coer- 
cive administrator may also appear to 
the profession at large as flaws in 
plausibility, but it must be remembered 
that Baker is writing about a highly 
specialized milieu. His Enfield is rep- 
resentative of America’s handful of 
quality colleges and universities rather 
than the other fifteen hundred or so. 
Its tweed-jacketed, pipe-smoking, fly- 
fishing philosophes are an elite who 
have won through to Arcadia. 

Baker, nevertheless, has something of 
general importance to say. A distin- 
guished professor of English at Prince- 
ton, he knows how that institution re- 
cently chose a new president, and per- 
haps how it might have improved its 
selection procedures. This experience 
he has thoughtfully dramatized; and 
the courteous, rational cooperation of 
Enfield’s trustees, administrators, and 
faculty in the quest for a president 
offers a way and a hope to less Arca- 
dian institutions. Listen, for instance, 
to Enfield’s retiring president: 


The Board of Trustees . has author- 


ized me to approach you with a ver 
important request. Like the members 
of the Board, you will have to live with 


the new president, whoever he may be, 


umber of years. Further, since 
is iS a democratic institution, it is 
only right that you should have a voice 
in the selection process. I do not wish 
to be misunderstood. The final choice, 
by University Charter, must and will be 
made by the Board. But they wish me 
to say to you that they both want and 


need your help. Therefore, assuming 


the faculty's concurrence and (I pe) 
their interest, I have asked Professor 
Fletcher, as Clerk, to draw up the neces- 
sary plan. Mr. Clerk, will you be good 
enough to explain the procedure you 
have worked out? 

Listen to two board members in the 

fragmented give-and-take of a joint 

committee meeting: 


We are agreed, gentlemen, and _ this 
point is of utmost importance, that we 
should prefer a man who is a proven 
scholar— 
He must be absolutely devoted to the 
two great tasks of the university: the 
education of young men and the ex- 
tension of the boundaries of knowledge. 
One who will fight for principles. A 
man of moral courage to do the right 
as he— 
Such an institution can be compara- 
tively certain that it will put an effec- 
tive friend of learning in power, a 


Tyler, who, half-reluctantly, pulls a 
page on Voltaire out of the typewriter, 
and steps up and/or down to the presi- 
dency in what his friend, Cos Cobb, 
calls ‘‘a good cause.” 


FRANCIS W. WaRLOW 
Associate Professor of English 
Dickinson College 


RETIREMENT AND INSURANCE PLANS IN 
AMERICAN COLLEGES, by William C. 
Greenough and Francis P. King. New 
York: Columbi 
1959. xv 


University Press, 
480 pp. $8.50 


This book discusses the functions 
nd kinds of retirement plans, and the 
types of insurance coverage; finally, it 
presents a complete tabulation of the 
insurance and retirement plans in cur- 
rent use in American college and uni- 
versities. It is a detailed and exhaus- 
tive manual of theory and practice. 

The section devoted to retirement 
plans embraces four chapters: College 
Retirement Planning, Methods of Ad- 
ministering Retirement Benefits, Pro- 
visions of College Retirement Plans, and 
Financing and Adequacy of Benefits 
The objectives of any good retirement 
plan, according to the authors, should 
be to serve the particular institution, its 

1 higher education in general. 
Hence, there probably is no one best 


plan for all types of educational insti- 


tutions. However, a good plan should 
help acc mplish the following specific 
objectives 
lL. Te the orderly retirement of 
St ated ¢ loyees with an 
income s$ ent t et their fut 
needs 
2. To elevate 1 maintain the profes 
tude of the staff 
r tal 
4 ab staff mer 
5. To pa e easily before retire 
ent with those who are not measur 
ing up to the college's standards 


The authors trace the development and 
philosophy of pension and retirement 
plans from the time of the free pensions 
provided by Andrew Carnegie to the 
most recent development in social secu- 
rity. A 


described in Chapter III, but this review 


number of types of plans are 


will consider only the three most widely 
used 

The Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association has sponsored and devel- 
oped two plans. One is the orthodox 
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fixed-dollar annuity known as the TIAA 
Annuity; the other, known as CREF 
(established in 1952), provides a vari- 
able-dollar annuity enabling members 
to participate in the growth of the 
country, and partially offsetting the 
changes in the cost of living. The pro- 
visions of these annuity plans were de- 
signed to fit them to the needs of the 
teaching profession and should be con- 
sidered basic in any retirement plan. 
First, among these provisions: their 
benefits vest in the member from the 
date of participation. Second, they 
thus allow the member complete free- 
dom of movement without loss of bene- 
fits. Third, they both require the mem- 
ber or his beneficiary to take the bene- 
fits in the form of an annuity except 
in the case of very small sums. Fourth, 
an individual, by combining the two 
plans, can hedge against violent changes 
in the cost of living. Finally, both 
plans are completely funded, and are 
thus free from the uncertainties of an 
unfunded plan. 

State teacher or state employee re- 
tirement plans are in effect in a large 
number of states. The chief defects 
of these plans, generally, are that the 
benefits do not vest in the members; 
they tend to restrict the movement of 
the participant; and they pay no bene- 
fit in lieu of the promised pension, in 
the case of a member who dies before 
retirement and before selecting a settle- 
ment option. Furthermore, they are 
generally unfunded, and are designed 
for teachers other than those in institu- 
tions of higher learning. Very few of 
these plans have even partial reciprocal 
arrangements with other states. In my 
opinion, a concerted effort should be 
made to have these state plans changed 
so that the benefits will vest in the 
member, and so that the plans will be 
unded. Action designed to accomplish 
these results could well be spearheaded 
by the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors and the Association 
of American Colleges, in keeping with 
the Statement of Principles on Aca- 
demic Retirement and Insurance Pro- 
grams sponsored by these organizations. 

Social Security, on the other hand, 
does give the member complete freedom 
of movement. It provides small death 
and limited survivor benefits. Recently, 
disability benefits have been added, and 
the present outlook is for more ex- 
tended benefits. There is, however, an 
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unpredictable political element in So- 
cial Security, as well as in the state 
plans. 

The insurance plans advocated by the 
authors are in accordance with the 
recommendations of the two profes- 
sional associations referred to previous- 
ly, and include: (1) group life insur- 
ance, in addition to survivors’ benefits 
under Federal Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance; (2) insurance for medical 
expense, including major medical 
(catastrophic) insurance; and (3) dis- 
ability insurance, covering long-term 
total disability. 

At the time this survey was made, 
one-half of the responding institutions 
of higher learning, which employ about 
two-thirds of the teachers, had life in- 
surance plans in operation. Group life 
insurance presents no difficult under- 
writing problems, is relatively inexpen- 
sive, and can be adjusted to almost any 
given set of conditions. The premi 


can be paid by the institution, or shared 
on almost any basis desired. Some 
variations or alternatives to a group 
plan are collective life, and group paid- 
up insurance. Somewhat different is 
the group accidental death and dismem- 
berment insurance, the cost of which is 
very low. The authors feel that this 
type of coverage represents a some- 
what extravagant use of funds since 
actual family needs are usually greater 
when death results from sickness, which 
may be very costly, than from death by 
accidental means; I concur in _ this 


opinion on the basis of my ot 


servation 
over many years. Another variation is 
to permit the group life insurance to 
be carried by retired personnel. Where 
this is done, it is customary to reduce 
materially the amount of insurance 
available to the retired personnel. If 
an adequate retirement plan is in effect, 
the retired person should probably rely 
on this rather than expect to be 
covered by even a reduced amount of 
life insurance. 

Group hospital-surgical-medical in- 
surance of some type is carried by the 
vast majority of educational institu- 
tions. A large percentage of them use 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield plans. Other 
groups find the regular life insurance 
company plans _ satisfactory. These 
basic plans generally cover expenses in- 
curred during confinements in the hos- 
pital for a given number of days, 120 
for example, but do not normally 
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cover the expenses of longer illnesses 


or out-of-hospital expenses. In cases 
where more comprehensive coverage is 
desired, the participant may be re- 
quired to pay a modest sum of $25, 
or more, before the insurance becomes 
A deductible of this kind is 
10t only reasonable but is virtually 


effective 


necessary if protection is to be pro- 
vided for catastrophic medical cost. 
Major medical expense (catastrophic) 
insurance is a comparatively new type 
of protection made necessary by the 
ever-increasing cost of medical care. 
Numerous plans for such protection 
have been devised, and the more im- 
portant ones are discussed in this book. 
This coverage is not excessively ex- 
pensive if the members are willing to 
assume a reasonable deductible—that is, 
pay the first $100 or so of the expense 
in excess of what is paid under the base 
hospital plan. This type of insurance is 
written with a co-insurance clause as a 
further method of reducing cost. 
There remains the final and most re- 
cent type of insurance recommended by 
the American Association of University 
Professors and the Association of 
American Colleges, and also by the 
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authors. This is disability insurance 
covering long-term disability. This 
type of insurance is very new, and, one 
might say, experimental. The neces- 
sity for it as a separate coverage de- 
pends to a great extent on how the in- 
stitution may have otherwise cared for 
this need, as well as on how much may 
reasonably be expected from Social 
Security. 

The final section of the book is de- 
voted to: (a) a tabulation of the TIAA- 
CREF retirement plans: employed in the 
various colleges and universities; (b) a 
tabulation of the state teacher and 
public employee retirement systems; (c) 
agency life insurance company retire- 
ment plans with names of insurance 
carriers; and (d)__ self-administered 
plans. In general, the tabulations are 
complete and very reliable as of the 
time they were prepared. There are, 
also, lists of institutions having retire- 
ment plans on which information is 
not available; of those having no plans; 
and finally, of those from which no in- 
formation is available. 

The authors are to be commended on 
this study, which is accurate and com- 
prehensive as to practice and, at the 
same time, completely sound in theory 


James HOLLADAY 
Professor of Economics 


University of Alabama 


REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES Com- 
MISSION ON RIGHTs. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Government Printing 

Office, 1959. 668 pp. $2.00. 


College teachers will find in the Re- 
port of the United States Commission 
on Civil Rights, issued last September, 
a useful description in statistics and 
compressed narrative of exactly what 
has happened to elementary and _ sec- 
ondary public education in the after- 
math of the 1954 Supreme Court de- 
cision 

On higher education, the Report in- 
cludes very little, except a recommenda- 
tion favored by half and opposed by 
half of the six Commissioners, that 
Federal grants be withheld from 
“institutions of higher learning, both 
publicly supported and privately sup- 
ported, which refuse, on racial grounds, 
to admit students otherwise qualified 
for admission” (p. 329). The three 
Commissioners making this proposal 
were John A. Hannah, President of 
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Michigan State University; the Rev. 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, President of the 
University of Notre Dame; and George 
M. Johnson, former Dean of the How- 
ard University Law School. The three 
opponents were John S. Battle, former 
Governor of Virginia; Doyle E. Carlton, 
former Governor of Florida; and Rob- 
ert G. Storey, Dean of the Southern 
Methodist University Law School. 

It is probably not this recom- 
mendation about Federal funds and 
universities that prompted Southern 
Congressmen to belabor the Report with 
such adjectives as “shocking, extreme, 
indefensible, irresponsible, radical, vi- 
cious, unconstitutional and obnoxious” 
(New York Times, September 9, 1959). 
For the education section is only one of 
three sections in the Report, the others 
treating voting and housing discrimina- 
tions against Negroes, and five of the 
six Commissioners (all but Battle) 
joined in proposing the Federal register 
system, now before Congress, as a 
means of helping to assure the vote to 
Southern Negroes. 

With respect to elementary and sec- 
ondary education, the Commission's 
recommendations are moderate and non- 
controversial. Making clear what mere 
beginnings have been made in imple- 
menting the 1954 Supreme Court de- 
cision, the Report acknowledges the 
complexity of the problem in the South. 
An annual school census is proposed to 
permit greater precision in assessing de- 
velopments. And the Commission sug- 
gests legislation authorizing it to serve 
as a “clearinghouse” for information on 
concrete plans by which schools under- 
take to comply with the Supreme Court 
decision and as an “advisory and con- 
ciliation service” to help local school 
officials in devising and implementing 
such plans. 

The gradualism necessary at the sec- 
ondary and elementary school level, 
according to the three Northern Com- 
missioners, is unwarranted in higher 
education. “There, immediate equality 
of opportunity for qualified students of 
all races is possible and necessary” 
(p. 329). Therefore, colleges and uni- 
versities with discriminatory admission 
policies should not share in the two bil- 
lion dollars given each year by the Fed- 
eral government to the nation’s institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

In opposing such a step, the three 
Southern commissioners make four 


points. That such action would “under- 
mine” one of the Commissioa’s main 
goals, “the preservation and improve- 
ment of education”; that such “eco- 
nomic coercion’”’ would transgress in an 
area over which the courts have 
assumed jurisdiction; that such a pro- 
posal would “drastically affect’ private 
institutions, and thus go beyond the 
Commission's responsibilities; and that 
no staff studies had been made of the 
equal protection problem on the college 
level to provide the basis for recom- 
mendations (pp. 329-30). 

Fewer than ten pages on higher edu- 
cation in a 668-page document indicates 
that the problem was far from central 
in the Commission’s concern. It is in- 
teresting nonetheless to speculate on the 
effect on Southern colleges and uni- 
versities of the prod the three Northern 
Commissioners suggest. Transfusions of 
Federal funds are increasingly signifi- 
cant in the health of higher education. 
Many institutions would certainly elimi- 
nate discriminatory admission policies 
rather than lose Federal money. Would 
this gain in the speeding up of desegre- 
gation be a greater value than the loss 
to education that would result from the 
weakening, and perhaps closing, of 
some institutions in the Deep South? 
It probably would. Even the threat of 
a prod may have some value. 


James Harvey YOUNG 
Professor of History 
Em ry University 


IssUES IN UNIVERSITY EDUCATION, 
edited by Charles Frankel: Essays by 
Paul Braisted, Richard McKeon, 
Robert Ulich, J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
John Hope Franklin, Robert B. 
Brode, Irwin T. Sanders, Robert 
Strozier, and Sigmund Neuman. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 
175 pp. $3.95 (hard cover); $1.50 
(paper ) 

This collection of essays reflects a 
series of Hazen Foundation conferences 
attended predominantly by visiting pro- 
fessors who were in the United States 
under the auspices of American host 
institutions and of the International Ed- 
ucational Exchange Service of the De- 
partment of State. A number of 
Americans also attended the conferences, 
among them the distinguished profes- 
sors and academic administrators who 
are the authors of this book. 
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These essays do not, indeed, record 
any striking single effect; rather they 
offer a series of independent reports on 
the various successes and failures of 
American universities. Thus McKeon 
writes about our universities’ relations 
to permanent and changing knowledge 
and general and local circumstances; 
Ulich about the effect in the United 
States of changing educational theories; 
Oppenheimer about the role of science’s 
rapid development; Franklin about the 
spread of educational opportunity; 
Brode about the scientific scholar as 
member of a university; Sanders about 
a umiversity as a service institution; 
Strozier about its ‘parental’ role; and 
Neuman about the meaning of a “‘pil- 
grimage” to a foreign university. And 
finally, Professor Frankel sketches three 
problems which seem to him to run 
through the others—the relation be- 
tween undergraduate and graduate edu- 
cation, college financing and its relation 
to academic freedom, and the relation 
between a technical culture and disin- 
terested scientific inquiry 

These essays constitute an interesting 
and varied account of our universities 
today. Yet they fail to present as di- 
rectly as they might the simplest and 
most central of the problems confront- 
ing our colleges and universities—that 
of adequately identifying, developing, 
and encouraging good teaching. As 
Alvin Johnson recently remarked, ‘Pro- 
motion these days goes to the research 
men, and not to the great teacher.’ 
This is not to say that we may not teach 
well, or that we do not, perhaps, teach 
better than universities elsewhere. But 
compared with what might be, our or- 
ganization for good teaching is far 
from satisfactory. In many of our lead- 
ing institutions the bulk of undergrad- 
uate instruction is carried on by teach- 
ing assistants, while graduate students 
are largely (perhaps for the best) left 
to fend for themselves. In very large 
measure at the better small institutions, 
what counts in faculty members’ rec- 
ords is such publication as will bring 
its author into the larger institution 
where real escape from students is pos- 
sible. Given this pattern, it is under- 
standable that such collective morale 
as the smaller institutions muster is so- 
cial rather than intellectual in cast 


To this there well may be an answer- 
ing chorus of Amen. For it is widely 
held that only an undesirable curricular 
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unity, such as issues from a dogmatic 
theology, can foster an effective intel- 
lectual unity. It is true that some sec- 
tarian institutions, large and small, do 
impress many of their students with 
marks of intellectual distinction. But 
there are sources other than theology 
for the forming of a real community of 
student-scholars; such sources are found 
in the sentimental and yet hard-headed 
devotion of Americans to the intellec- 
tual promise of the young. The argu- 
ments are too familiar to be labored in 
this short review; but I think that they 
can be given point by reference to the 
essays in Issves in University Education. 

I have noted that no special effort 
was made to make the authors speak 
to a central theme, but that Frankel 
does identify three persistent problems 
In reflecting on the organization of our 
teaching, one may fairly begin with 
Frankel’s concern about the divide be- 
tween undergraduate and _ graduate 
education. No one will deny the well- 
documented reports by Sanders and 
Strozier about the social and parental 
role of the American university, nor 
the university's significance in helping 
to keep open to talents the array of eco- 
nomic and social opportunities in 
America; few will fail to be gratified 
at Franklin's account of expanding edu- 
cational opportunity. But few, too, will 


ble with 


regard these facts as incompati 
ascribing a genuinely intellectual mis- 
sion to a university; few will resist 
Ulich’s conclusion that from our vari- 
ous educational philosophies we can 
distill an irreducible respect for human 
dignity that rests on intellectual devel- 
opment. Few American students now 
regard professors as not human; only 
a few more professors are unwilling to 
accept students as in some sense part- 
ners in a common enterprise of under- 
standing. Few on either side resist the 
implications of the international ex- 
changes McKeon describes—exchanges 
involved in pursuit of both practical and 
theoretical problems.. 

There is, of course, a genuine differ- 
ence between the general education all 
should have and the special education 
of scholars to be; and the former should 
not try to be as much like the latter as 
possible, Yet the common problems de- 
veloped in the former are the matrix 
from which the special study must 
emerge, and to which in any complete 
education it is finally responsible. Our 


most acute problem is with that special 
knowledge which in our time has gone 
the farthest from the common—that is, 
natural science; and one has only to 
read the essays of Oppenheimer and 
Brode to see how hard they find it to 
explain how such science should be 
fitted into the general education of 
Americans. They content themselves 
with acknowledging that, of course, 
everyone should study something of 
everything and should then proceed, 
quite rapidly, indeed, into the special 
field. The upshot is that these pace- 
makers turn the greater part of our 
university teaching into a leading of the 
pack, in which a student is told simply 
to follow the leader as well as he can 
Etymology notwithstanding, education 
is more than just leading, and being a 
good student is more than treading in 
the footsteps of the good king teacher. 
The other problems considered by 
Frankel are, I think, to be met only by 
the improvement of our teaching, how- 
ever hard that is to achieve. The prob- 
lem of financing, and of maintaining 
academic dignity while holding the 
mortarboard in one’s hand (whether 
before a private or a public holder of 
money), can only be resolved if the 
donor is well enough taught to deem 
the donation an opportunity and, in- 
deed, an obligation. Again, effective 
relating of our technical culture to the 
spirit of disinterested inquiry reverts to 
the issues in the teaching of science 
Surely the imaginative brightness that 
illumines the edges of Oppenheimer’s 
writing is at once infectious and sug- 
gestive of the reaches of science, as well 
as of the practical and humanistic prob- 
lems beyond science. No doubt it is 
true, as McKeon says in the conclusion 
of his essay, that until technical ques- 
tions are settled, it is hard to think of 
wider questions of more fundamental 
human concern. But, as McKeon says, 
the technical questions may be more 
nearly approaching manageable propor- 
tions; and as their narrow urgency de- 
clines, our universities, and those of 
other countries too, may find it possible 
to provide the broader and more hu- 
mane teaching that makes our tech- 
niques an ingredient in, rather than 
hostile to, the development of a really 
thoughtful democratic culture. 


DONALD MEIKLEJOHN 
Professor of Philosopohy 
The University of Chicago 
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GENERAL 
SECRETARY 


Disclaimer Affidavit 


The following telegram was received 
by the Washington Office from the 
President of the University of Oregon 
Chapter: 


MAY WE SUGGEST THAT THE 
NATIONAL OFFICE PROMPTLY APPEAL 
TO ALL CHAPTERS TO WRITE OR 
WIRE PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 
COMMENDING HIM FOR HIS BUDGET 
MESSAGE RECOMMENDATION TO 
REPEAL THE DISCLAIMER 
AFFIDAVIT. 

WESLEY C. BALLAINE, PRESIDENT. 


The General Secretary endorses such 
commendations as appropriate collateral 
action to appeals to members of Con- 
gress. 


Valuable Addition 


As an [American] studying in Trieste, 
Italy, for the year, I read my Burlletin 
with greater interest and pleasure than 
ever. It is as welcome as any personal 
letter from a colleague. The new “Let- 
ters’ department is a valuable addition 
which should provide a stimulus to 
comment. Members whose reaction to 
information or opinion might—however 
interesting—be too succinct to merit 
publication in the dignified role of an 
article, may thus be encouraged to ex- 
press themselves in this more informal 
section. 

RoBERT L. GARDNER 
(Music) formerly at 
New York State University 


Teachers College at Oswego 


Aid When Needed 
Is Commended 


I am enclosing a copy of the resolu- 
tion passed at the Southwest Regional 
Meeting of the AAUP (District V). 
The Chairman, Professor William 
Noyce, asked me to do so because of 
my close contact with the Washington 
Office during our Arkansas professors 
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EDITOR, 


The editors are gratified by the 
response to this Department, 
introduced in the December issue 
as a clearinghouse for exchange 
of views on Bulletin contents, 
Association policies and programs, 


and other matters of concern to 
the academic profession. Each 
contributor should list his field 
and institutional affiliation follow- 
ing his signature. 


crisis. This resolution might properly 
be inserted in the next issue of the 
Bulletin: 


1. That the central office of the 
American Association of University 
Professors be commended for its 
vigorous action in support of the 
Arkansas professors who cou- 
rageously resisted Act 10 of the 
Arkansas legislature. 

2. That the Arkansas chapters of the 
A.A.U.P. who contested the legal- 
ity of Act 10 be commended for 
their strong opposition to this 
statute which so seriously threatens 
the foundations of academic free- 


dom. 


That the chapters of this confer- 


» 


ence be urged to send letters of 

support and, where possible, to 

contribute financially to contest 

the constitutionality of this act in 
state and federal courts. 

E. PHiLip TRAPP 

(Psych ylogy) 

University of Arkansas 


Better Bulletin 


I received my Winter Issue of the 
AAUP Bulletin from my previous ad- 
dress. The journal has’ improved tre- 
mendously since the time of the old 
brown cover. I enjoy reading it and 
its pertinent articles. 

TRUMAN M. CHENEY 
(Education) 
University of Nevada 


Material 
For Seminar 


Could you supply me with, one or 
two additional copies of the Bulletin, 
March, 1958 issue, No. 1, and the 
March 1957 issue, No. 1A, both of 
which consist largely of reports of in- 
vestigating committees on dismissals at 
various universities? I am interested in 
using these reports and material for 
my Civil Liberties seminar 

NATHANIEL L, NATHANSON 
(Law) 


Northwestern Universit 


We do not know how many of the re- 
quested back issues of the Bulletin and 
reprinted articles are used as supple- 
mentary material for college and uni- 
versity classes. Whatever may be the 
intended use of the requested material, 
the Washington Office promptly mails 
it, if it is available. 


AAUP Workshop 


for Trustees 


Some trustees of our colleges and uni- 
versities, though by no means ll 
trustees, sometimes seem relatively un- 
familiar with some of the problems of 
higher education. They are usually 
busy men who for perhaps two days a 
year make decisions of far-reaching 
consequence to their institution—deci- 
sions which in their business or profes- 
sion they would probably make only 
after careful and costly surveys, market 
research, and similar studies 

We, the teachers, should therefore 
do more to help the trustees prepare 
their homework, organize their thoughts, 
ready themselves for their job. 


The AAUP should sponsor, perhaps 
twice a year (possibly the Saturday be- 
fore Thanksgiving and the Saturday 
after Easter—that is, a little before the 
winter and commencement meetings of 
boards of trustees), a day-long confer- 


ence for trustees of educational institu- 
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ALBERT 


TEACHERS' AGENCY 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


Since 1885 three generations 
of the Albert Family have 
offered personalized efficient 
reliable service to educators 
at all levels from kinder- 
garten through university 
on a Nation-Wide basis. 


37 SO. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 


MEMBER NATA ILLINOIS 


WANTED 


Educational—Scholarly 
Medical and Scientific Journals 


HIGH PRICES paid for your accumulations 
of periodicals—SETS—RUNS and 
VOLUMES in All fields—All languages 


Send us your list of Journals for sale and 


our best offer will follow promptly. 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
56 E. 13th ST., Dept. A, New York 3, N. Y. 


“Suppliers of BACK ISSUES since 1889"° 


BRYANT 
TEACHERS BUREAU 


1025 Witherspoon Bldg. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 


Member National Association 
Teachers Agencies 


Faculty Placement Service 
for 
Colleges—Universities 
and 
Secondary—Elementary 
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tions. The Association might start by 
having all trustees, regardless of their 
institution, who live within fifty miles 
of, say, Chicago, meet in or near the 
city to talk over problems common to 
all colleges and universities—problems, 
for instance, such as those discussed in 
the new Financing of Higher Education: 
1960-70 (McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1959). If this proved successful, 
the Association might organize similar 
neetings, perhaps attended by local 
members of the AAUP, in cities all over 
the country. 

The difficulties of planning, prepar- 
ing, and paying for such meetings, of 
assembling the appropriate persons, and 
of keeping the conferences on subjects 
promising the greatest return are not 
insurmountable 

Most of our trustees are as interested 
in higher education as are most of our 
students. We owe it to the trustees to 
devote a little time to them, too 

WILLIAM SLOANI 
(English) 


“Editorial 
Racket” 


Many congratulations to Professor W 
Silas Vance on his recent article, ‘Edi- 
torial Infallibility.” 1 myself have 
authored over a_ hundred scientific 
articles, many of which, later, were 
more or less ghost-authored aid ghostly- 
handled by simple and/or well-meaning 
editors. 

Do you have a reprint of the piece? 
Better, may I purchase ten to twenty 
copies? By lending one with each 
manuscript I submit, I might not only 
protect myself, but offer my mite to 
influence the national editorial racket 

FRANK E. EGLER 
(Botany) Aton Forest 
Ne rfolk, Ce as 


More Thoughts 
On Where to Retire 


We were pleased to read in the 
Winter Issue of the Bulletin Dr 
Walter W. Argow’s comments “Where 
to Retire.” We support his proposals 
wholeheartedly, for we've been think- 
ing lately along similar lines, ourselves, 
and have wondered why the AAUP, 
TIAA, orf some other organization 
doesn't take the initiative in starting a 
cooperative residential hotel for retired 
faculty members. 


The edge of a virile intellectual cen- 
ter, let's say Berkeley, California, would 
seem to us an appropriate location. 

Through cooperative effort, organiza- 
tional backing, and a government con- 
struction loan, comfortable housing, a 
suitable restaurant, and medical facili- 
ties could be included in a self-support- 
ing, medium-priced residential apart- 
ment hotel for retired professors. This 
certainly should be popular among the 
profession. 

Morton J. PLOTNIK 
(Economics) 

MARION WOLCOTT PLOTNIK 
(French) 

Blackburn College : 


As an emeritus member of the 
AAUP, I would like to support Walter 
W. Argow’s suggestion. As he says, 
some professional organizations have 
developed retirement communities for 
their senior members, but college pro- 
fessors are left very much on their own. 
He continues: ‘My proposal is that the 
Association be empowered to create a 


terests and needs of the membership, 
and to come up with recommendations.” 
I wish this proposal would be accepted 
because I believe such a study would 
be quite valuable, and would lead to 
some concrete results. 

After serving for thiriy-one years on 
the faculty of New Mexico State Uni- 
versity, I retired to my present home 
in Laguna Beach in 1956. I find the 
climate and environment delightful, but 
find almost no other academic emeriti 
sharing its advantages. I belong to a 
Men's Club of 200 members, most of 
them retired, but I am the only former 
professor, and there are five retired 
public school teachers. The NRTA has 
established a colony of retired teachers, 
nearly all women, at Ojai, and they 
have a pleasant place with a coopera- 
tive apartment plan, central dining 
room, recreational facilities, library, 
etc. 

Near Claremont, there is a tract re- 
served for retired ministers, but I 
understand they have individual houses 
rather than apartments. I personally 
would prefer that plan, but there is no 
reason why both cooperative apart- 
ments and separate homes couldn't be 
included in the same area, if local 
building codes would allow it. 

I believe a community of university 
emeriti would offer many advantages 
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for retirement: congenial friendships, 
cultural organizations, mutual help, 
influence in local development, stimulat- 
ing contacts, etc. I also believe that 
such a community can best be estab- 
lished in a place where the climate and 
living conditions for the physical health 
and comfort of older people are most 
favorable. 
Percy M. BALDWIN 
730 Griffith Way 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 


Job Exchange 
For Summer 

I should like to that 
Washington Office establish a clearing- 


propose the 
house of vacancies and instructors avail- 
able only for summer session exchanges. 
What I have in mind is something 
the present ‘Academic 
Vacancies and Teachers Available’ ex- 


similar to 


cept that it would be concerned pri- 
marily with teachers who wish to ex- 
change their summer session assign- 
ments with colleagues in other parts of 
the country. Hence, the published list 


could be more informal and less exten- 


sive than the present “Academic 
Vacancies.” 
As you know, most of us have to 


tedch summers to supplement our regu- 


feel that of us 


might be interested, for 


lar income. I many 
one reason or 
another, in summer teaching at an in- 
stitution other than where we are nor- 
mally employed. The major difficulty 
now is locating a teacher in one’s field 
who is willing to exchange. The clear- 
inghouse would eliminate this obstacle. 

Since the list would be for the sum- 
mer only, it could be handled in one 
of several ways. Perhaps the easiest 
the teachers and ex- 


the 


would be to list 
changes separately at the end of 
regular ‘Academic Vacancies’ once 
each year, probably in the Winter Issue 
of the Bulletin. 


exchanges could be gathered by a call 


The information on the 


to the membership, printed in a pre- 
vious issue of the Bulletin, asking them 
to answer certain questions connected 
with the institution, the teaching areas, 
courses, number and estimated size of 
classes, compensation, length of the ses- 
sion. Since some of the teachers may 
even be willing to exchange living ac- 
commodations, questions could be in- 
cluded as to those accommodations, any 
necessary upkeep, exchange of cost of 


utilities, and whether children are 
acceptable. 
SPRING 1960 


This is just one way to set up a 

clearinghouse. The important question, 

though, is how do the members feel 

about the proposal? Would the Ex- 
change be used? 

JosepH E. BREWER 

(English) 

Long Beach State College 


Not So Piratical ? 


As an editor who has recently com- 
pleted the clearance of two hundred 
permissions for an anthology, I can 
appreciate Professor Hacker's concern 
over reprint rights (“Piracy of Scholars,” 
AAUP Bulletin, Winter, 1959). But I 
am certain that his ire is misdirected. 
The clearing of permissions is not the 
simple job that he suggests. I know of 
no publisher that does the leg work 
on permissions. Nor are reprint rights 
given free by most publishers (hence the 
cheap “filler” drawn from the public 
domain in many readings books). To 
be specific, over $2000 in reprint rights 
are involved in my forthcoming publica- 
t10n. 

The crux of the whole matter centers 
around copyright. Any editor seeking 
permissions can be concerned with only 
one question: who can legally grant per- 
mission to reprint? If the original pub- 
lisher holds ‘‘second rights’, the author 
has no recourse. If the author has 
“second rights”, he can grant or with- 
hold permission, and any fee goes to 
him directly. In all justice to the author, 
this is the fairer 
arrangement. I am delighted to report 
that approximately one-third of the sum 
being paid to 
Such publishers as the Neu 


it seems to me that 


mentioned above is 
authors. 
York Times, many periodicals, and Yale 
University Press give reprint rights to 
authors. Many of the major publishers 


do not, and reprinting represents a 
windfall for them. 
One final word in defense of the 


“readings” book. Admittedly some such 
collections may represent nothing more 
than a fly-by-night search for a “fast 
buck”. But a book that seriously sets 
out to give the student conflicting points 
of view, or that strives to present a 
pattern of thought is not a simple “clip 
and paste’ job. Furthermore, a single 
Hacker volume on the library shelves is 
inaccessible to most 
students in any survey course. Most as- 
suredly the best thinking of our his- 
torians and social scientists deserves the 
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We offer a reliable, nation-wide school and 
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wider student audience that a book of 
readings provides. 

RAYMOND L. LEE 

(Political Science) 

tate College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Teaching Art 
on the Campus 


Far from being accused of treachery, 
David Holden should be commended 
for raising the questions he does 
(“Artists on Campus”, AAUP Bulletin, 
Winter, 1959). May I submit the follow- 
ing thoughts evoked by his letter? 

An important part of the discussion 
boils down to what can and what cannot 
be taught. Creativeness, whether in art 
or in science or in any other field, cannot 
be taught—it can be stimulated and 
encouraged, and should be. Techniques 
can be taught, and the resulting crea- 
tions can be evaluated. I think that it 
is, perhaps, in the evaluation and sub- 
sequent interpretation that educators 
have been less than completely success- 
ful. Part of the trouble has lain in a 
straining to find values where none 
exist. Mere newness or differentness 
should not be enough to command at- 
tention; sometimes newness indicates 
nothing but a dearth of ideas or lack of 
something to say. 

The insufficient serious consideration 
accorded the fine arts is the result only 
partially of failure of our educators in 
art. The greater part of the failure lies, 
I believe, in our neglect today to take 
seriously the employment of leisure 
time. The sciences, including the social 
sciences, are all tied up inextricably in 
one way or another with our daily liv- 
ing. We cannot ignore what stems from 
them, nor their impact on our lives. The 
humanities and the fine arts, on the 
other hand, are regarded as frosting on 
the cake, not as essential ingredients. 

Part of the trouble in the academic 
situation may indeed lie in a pushing 
for creative accomplishment! It should 
no more be an expectation of a college 
of liberal arts and sciences to turn out 
artists than to turn out scientists. No 
undergraduate student is expected to 
discover anything new in a_ natural 
science nor to contribute (create) new 
ideas in a social science. Why should 
anything new that is worthwhile be ex- 
pected of him in letters or in the 
fine arts? Let our educators rather be 
satisied with more modest goals. I 
submit it takes exactly the same quali- 
ties of mind to create anything new in 


science that it takes in art, but one 
does not hear scientists forever “yam- 
mering” about creativity. They are 
content to teach the foundations upon 
which a science rests and to expect 
students to solve problems depending 
on these foundations—the latter to 
some extent creative accomplishments if 
you will, but nothing to “shout about” 
as such. 

It seems to me that it is a very 
legitimate concern to bridge “the gap 
between an artistic expression and its 
audience’’", including laymen. That very 
little real help in coping with this con- 
cern has been obtained from artists 
themselves is understandable. To an 
artist, the work of another artist should 
speak for itself, if it has anything to 
say. On the other hand, an educator 
who acts as an interpreter to students 
and adult laymen must have enough of 
the artist in him to “hear” what a work 
of art says; otherwise he is most likely 
to misunderstand what is said or, worse 
still, imagine something when nothing 
is being said. Perhaps such misunder- 
standings and imaginings have con- 
tributed to making “the fine arts a sus- 
pect part of academic curricula.” 

How does one stimulate and foster 
creativeness and ideas? One means is 
surely to call critical attention to past 
expressions of ideas by recognized mas- 
ters. Familiarity with great ideas of 
the past and understanding their modes 
of expression are bound to excite the 
imaginative student, and if he con- 
tinues as a student in a fine art, 
eventually to express his own ideas. As 
an undergraduate, the student may not 
have the wealth of ideas sometimes ex- 
pected of him, or they may be trivial. 
No matter, concentrate on the tech- 
niques—the ideas will come later when 
he grows up, if they come at all. Yet, 
as Mr. Holden suggests, technique itself 
may embody ideas! 

R. Oscoon, 
(Mechanics) 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


Replies to Professor Bouscaren 
{Editor's Note: An attack upon the 
Association by Anthony Trawick Bouscaren, 
printed in the publication, Human Events, 
has been widely circulated. The masthead 
states that Human Events was ‘founded in 
1944 by Frank C. Hanighen . . 
ports from Washington on politics, busi- 


. and re- 


ness, labor and taxes." Permission was ob- 
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tained from Professor William R. Horsfall 
to publish the following letter which was 
originally addressed to a scholar who in- 
quired about the soundness of Mr. Bous- 
caren’s facts and arguments. } 


{As to my] appraisal of the article 
by A. T. Bouscaren . . . Unfortunately, 
I am able to discuss only two of the 
statements made by the author because 
I do not have detailed knowledge of 
the others. The Association's reports 
on which the author comments have, of 
course, all appeared in the AAUP 
Bulletin. 


Freedom of thought and responsibil- 
ity for acts based on this freedom have 
long been dear to the academician. They 
have been part and parcel of the codes 
of all great academic institutions. They 
have been the life blood of all progress 
as forward ideas have permeated the 
incipient adults subjected to them as 
students. Institutions that foster frée- 
dom compatible with responsibility form 
oases of thought in a world of practi- 
cality. These oases are often challenged 
by a blight of thought in institutions 
where policies require regimentation of 
faculty and student alike. 


The oases have been the source of 
the organization, the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, that has 
striven successfully to promote freedom 
compatible with responsibility inside 
them and elsewhere. In pursuit of its 
objectives, this Association may be called 
on to investigate administrations of col- 
leges and universities whenever and 
wherever this basic tenet has been chal- 
lenged. Sometimes the administrative 
minion that has challenged this basic 
right is a department head; [at] other 
times he may be a dean and [at] still 
other times he may be the president. 
Even governing boards have done so. 
Possibly the writer of the article alluded 
to elsewhere has been such a minion 
Whenever academic freedom has been 
found to be thwarted, the administra- 
tion is informed and allowed reason- 
able time to correct the situation. If 
the administration refuses, the institu- 


tion is censured. 

The two statements in the article 
which I wish to comment on are (1) the 
first sentence and (2) the one regarding 
censuring the administration of the Uni- 
versity of California. Both are patently 
inaccurate. In no sense is AAUP a 
union. In no instance does it defend 
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a faculty member accused of wrongdo- 
ing. It may see fit to investigate ad- 
ministrative action that has been taken 
and judge such action in the light of 
academic freedom. It will do nothing 
toward having a member reinstated 
even though administrative action is 
judged at fault, and certainly it has 
never fomented or even condoned any 
strikes. 


The California affair involved release 
of several faculty members who deemed 
a loyalty oath demanded by the State 
an infringement on their personal liber- 
ties. AAUP investigated and censured 
the administration. Subsequent action 
by the Supreme Court of the State of 
California required California to re- 
scind its action, pay faculty members 
that were let out and even rehire any 
who chose to return. Some of the other 
actions referred to in the article were 
reactions to the court rulings. This was 
no defense of communists. 


The author of the article lifted [re- 
ported} actions of the AAUP from con- 
text and by clever phraseology twisted 
their meanings to show a communist 
bias. Of all organizations that would 
stand to lose by an authoritarian state, 
of communist or other persuasion, AAUP 
would suffer the most. Obviously it 
is fighting such a tendency whether the 
dictation is one of the left wing or one 
of the right wing. 

You will find that all of the instances 
cited by the author would not bear 
close scrutiny when put in original con- 
text. All actions by the AAUP are made 
after legal aspects are considered. The 
organization attempts to make no laws, 
but it defends to the last the right of 
individuals to be free in the framework 
of the law. Sometimes this puts the 
organization in a very lonely position 
while reason slowly asserts itself in the 
body politic. No better example of this 
lonely position can be found than that 
taken against popular pressures during 
the days when McCarthyism confused 
much of the public. 

I can only conclude from the author's 
remarks that he was acting either from 
bias or from ignorance. In either event 
he has used half truths to make his 
points and in so doing has produced a 
piece of detrimental propaganda. 


WILLIAM R. HORSFALL 
(Entomology) 
University of lilinois 
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{Editor's Note: In response to inquiries 
from several members, the General Secre- 
tary has furnished analyses of ten state- 
ments by Mr. Bouscaren which contain 
errors of fact or distortions of the Associa- 
tion’s announced position on certain con- 
troversial issues. The following passages 
are taken from various letters by the Gen- 


eral Secretary to Association members. } 


1. Mr. Bouscaren’s introductory com- 
ment that the AAUP “is to the 
education field what the AFL-CIO is to 
industry,” and his charge that the As- 
sociation has used a type of “union co- 
ercion” to force “our colleges and 
universities into accepting its curious 
standards of academic freedom,” are 
Statements not supported by the facts. 
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Hundreds of faculties, administrations, 
and governing boards have willingly, 
even thankfully, adopted the Associa- 
tion’s formulation of standards and pro- 
cedures relating to academic freedom 
and tenure. 


Since its founding in 1915, the 
AAUP has successfuly maintained its 
status as a professional association, con- 
cerned with interests and activities of 
the academic profession at large. Even 
if many of our members urged the 
officers to turn the Association into a 
“professors’ union’’—which up to now 
they have not done—they could not do 
so, for by the nature of our profession 
and because of the unique organization 
of American higher education, the Asso- 
ciation could not employ the kinds of 
sanctions appropriate to union organiza- 
tion. The Association’s sanctions are 
the powers of reason and persuasion. 
It does not resort to coercive tactics. 
It assumes an obligation—characteristic 
of dedicated scholars in every profession 

-to maintain the highest standards of 
its calling, and to seek compliance with 
these standards. In collaboration with 
administrative officers, its committees 
formulate principles and procedures for 
the guidance of the entire academic pro- 
fession. Acting independently, the As- 
sociation investigates reported violation 
of these principles and publishes its 
findings. As a consequence of the high 
quality of the Association's reports, and 
because of the accuracy and objectivity 
with which they are prepared, the As- 
sociation enjoys the respect of the vast 
majority of academic scholars—admin- 
istrative and teaching. 


2. The charge that the Association, 
or any of its officers, or the Editor of 
its Bulletin is in agreement with every 
argument published in the AAUP Bzul- 
letin is utter nonsense. Attributing to 
Mr. Sidney Hook the assertion that 
“dissenting views [are not] tolerated in 
the AAUP Bulletin” hardly seems to 
jibe with the fact that Mr. Hook’s 
views, particularly on the subject of 
alleged Communism in higher educa- 
tion, have been fully reported in that 
publication [1956, Winter Issue, pp. 
692-695}. It served Mr. Bouscaren’s 
propagandistic ends to imply that the 
Association endorses every statement in 
its journal; otherwise, many of his cita- 
tions would be lacking in relevance. 

3. Mr. Bouscaren is in error when 
he says that the AAUP has given “‘its 
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highest award to Alexander Meikle- 
john.” The Association would be hon- 
ored to do so, but here is another 
instance of careless handling of infor- 
mation. The friends of Dr. Meiklejohn 
contributed over $3000 to finance the 
Alexander Meiklejohn Award for Aca- 
demic Freedom, which is offered by the 
Association each year to that college 
administrator or governing board show- 
ing a high degree of respect and support 
for academic freedom. The AAUP is 
naturally pleased to be associated with 
Dr. Meiklejohn, even by such a critic 
as Mr. Bouscuren, but the Association 
insists that Dr. Meiklejohn’s published 
statements are not necessarily the offi- 
cial views of the Association. 


4. Mr. Sidney Hook, though a mem- 
ber of the Association’s Council from 
1937 to 1939, does not speak officially 
for the Association, even in articles by 
him appearing in the AAUP Bulletin. 
Perhaps Mr. Bouscaren, and _ others 
who have read his remarks with inter- 
est, should turn to the joint statement 
by Mr. Hook and Mr. Ralph F. Fuchs, 
alluded to in the passage numbered 2 
above, in which they agree on funda- 
mental matters and disagree only on 
interpretation and emphasis. Though 
Mr. Fuchs was General Secretary of 
the Association at the time, in the 
winter of 1956, he was speaking for 
himself. 

5. Characteristic of Mr. Bouscaren’s 
article is his egregious error in saying, 
“In 1956 the AAUP condemned Wash- 
ington University . We have never 
issued a report on Washington Uni- 
versity; in fact, we honored its great 
President last year by giving him the 
Meiklejohn Award for Academic Free- 
dom! Our critic meant to write “Uni- 
versity of Washington.” 

6. Concerning the Association's cen- 
sure of certain administrations in cases 
involving teachers who exercised their 
constitutional rights, Mr. Bouscaren 
chooses to ignore the fact that even 
alleged Communists should be given 
due process when efforts are made to 
prove that they are unfit to teach. If 
charges other than invoking the Fifth 
Amendment had been made against 
these teachers, and if they had been dis- 
missed in the same manner as that 
stated in our carefully documented re- 
ports, the administrations in question 
would probably have been censured. In- 
deed, many have been censured for 


violations having nothing to do with 
alleged political beliefs and associations. 

7. One is puzzled to read in Mr. 
Bouscaren’s article, “The AAUP held 
that the only reason for firing a pro- 
fessor ...," and then to find that the 
remainder of the sentence contains six 
reasons; thus he asks us to accept his 
analysis that we have an “only” reason 
which embraces six reasons! In view of 
the many distortions in Mr. Bouscaren’s 
article, it is surprising to see that he 
has quoted accurately an official AAUP 
statement supporting the position that a 
professor should be dismissed if proof is 
established that he has engaged in a 
“conscious conspiracy against the Gov- 
ernment.”” A careful examination of the 
implications of that Association position 
should be sufficient to refute the charge 
that the Association has been “coddling” 
enemies of our government. 

8. Now and then Mr. Bouscaren is 
almost right. It is true that the Asso- 
ciation has held that a teacher's whole 
record—not the invocation of the Fifth 
Amendment alone—should be taken 
into account when his fitness to teach 
is under examination. For reasons best 
known to himself, Mr. Bouscaren 
could not put it just this way. And he 
completely ‘ignores the fact that the 
Association has set forth a policy re- 
lating to a teacher's duty of disclosure 
(or “obligation of candor’) to his 
academic colleagues—a duty which we 
think has an entirely different frame 
of reference from a citizen's responsi- 
bilities when called before a Congres- 
sional committee. This duty of 
disclosure is fully presented as an intro- 
duction to the AAUP Bulletin supple- 
ment containing nine reports of investi- 
gating committees (1958, Spring Issue, 
pp. 5-10). We commend this document 
to Mr. Bouscaren. 

9. One portion of Mr. Bouscaren’s 
article—that dealing with the dismissal 
of Professor Herbert Fuchs from Ameri- 
can University—has the appearance of 
a deliberate misrepresentation of facts, 
since his statements can be proved to 
be exactly opposite to what took place. 
In saying that the AAUP “refused to 
censure American University for firing 
an anti-Communist,” and by placing 
this statement in juxtaposition with 
other statements concerning the Asso- 
ciation’s alleged friendliness toward 
Communists, he thus clearly implies that 
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we refrained from censure because we 
sought to “coddle Communists.” 
Contrary to Mr. Bouscaren’s state- 
ments, the Association’s General Secre- 
tary did make inquiries concerning the 
Fuchs case, did ascertain from the Presi- 
dent of the University and the Dean of 
the School of Law that a request by Pro- 
fessor Fuchs for a hearing would be 
promptly transmitted to the faculty 
committee on freedom and tenure, did 
confer personally with Professor Fuchs 
about the possibility of the Association's 
investigating his case, and did learn that 
Professor Fuchs failed to take advan- 
tage of his right to have a hearing on 
charges. 
In a letter dated June 18, 1956, to 
a law professor who had inquired about 
the case, the General Secretary stated, 
“Herbert Fuchs was in to see me the 
other day ... We had a long con- 
versation, and I would like to do every- 
thing possible, both personally and on 
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behalf of the Association. Fuchs did not 
request an investigation of his case, and 
we talked at some length about whether 
it would be helpful to all concerned to 
have one or not. Regardless of that, I 
agree with you and with Life Magazine 


that the academic profession has the 
matter on its conscience, and we should 
be careful not to give the impression 
that a teacher may be deprived of op- 
portunity because he has testified in a 
Congressional hearing.” 

This passage, and other letters in 
the Association's files, contain evidences 
of the Association’s concern for this 
teacher, regardless of his political views. 
Normally, the Association does not in- 
vestigate dismissals unless the aggrieved 
teacher requests it to do so and consents 
to furnish information. The reasons for 
this policy should be obvious: (1) ou 
investigating committees otherwise 
would be deprived of information in the 
information 


possession — 


complainant's 


necessary for an understanding of the 
issues; and (2) the dismissed teacher's 
decision to close the case should be 
respected. 

10. If there are any persons besides 
Mr. Bouscaren who suspect that the 
Association will not intervene in behalf 
of a “rightest’’ professor or even a 
former Nazi who is dismissed, they 
should be informed that the Associa- 
tion’s staff has devoted many hours to 
the case of Professor Edward Sittler, 
who lost several academic positions 
when his World War II Nazi advocacy 
became known, the latest of which' was 
the well publicized resignation from the 
C. W. Post College, a branch of Long 
Island University. We are now in proc- 
ess of gathering data to place in the 
hands of an investigating committee 
which will submit a report to Committee 
A on the case. 

WILLIAM P. FIDLER, 


General Secretary 
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Statler Hilton 
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For Their 46th Annual 
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Please mail reservation cards now. 
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Organizational 


1959 Membership Record 


The 1959 membership record (see p. 111, this issue), al- 
though disappointing in some respects, is encouraging in 
others. Fewer persons joined the Association than in 1958, 
fewer former members reinstated their memberships, and 
more persons permitted their memberships to lapse. On the 
other hand, there were fewer resignations and deaths, and 
the loss in total membership obscures the fact that in 1959 
annual dues were paid by the largest number of members 
in Association history. 


The decline in total membership results from a change in 
membership policy which took place in 1959. In past years, 
no one was dropped from membership, unless he formally 
resigned, until two years after the end of the year in which 
he last paid dues. The present policy is to drop from mem- 
bership, at the end of the year, all persons who have not 
paid dues during the year. In order to effect the transition 
to this new policy, the Council directed that those who had 
not paid 1958 dues should be dropped from membership on 
April 30, 1959; thus the 1959 report of lapsed memberships 
includes figures for 2493 persons whose memberships lapsed 
on April 30, and 3438 persons whose memberships lapsed on 
December 31. Under former policy these 3438 persons would 
have been continued as members for another year, and the 
1959 figures would have shown an increase of 1194 in total 
membership rather than a loss of 2244. 


Current Membership Campaign 


The 1959-60 membership campaign, slowed somewhat by 
the requirement that those who are admitted before Novem- 
ber 25 become members as of July 1, thus incurring an 
obligation for $4.00 dues, has picked up momentum since 
the end of November, and the spring list of new members 
should be among the largest in Association history. A very 
high proportion of chapters, through carefully planned local 
campaigns administered by representatively staffed member- 
ship committees, have been cooperating in the present drive 
for new members. In addition, individual members have 
responded encouragingly to the request that they distribute 
the application blanks which were enclosed with the General 
Secretary's annual letter to all members. 

Among chapters which have been conducting particularly 
successful membership campaigns, the following may be men- 
tioned: University of Alabama, Canisius College, Colgate Uni- 
versity, University of Connecticut, Dartmouth College, Dick- 
inson College, Duke University, East Carolina College, Emory 
University, University of Florida, University of Houston, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, New York College of Education (Brock- 
port), Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Kutztown), 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College (Mansfield), Southern 
Illinois University (East Saint Louis Residence Center), 
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Syracuse University, Wayne State University, Wesleyan Col- 
lege (Georgia), and University of Wisconsin (Milwaukee). 


Joint Husband-Wife Junior Membership 


Under a new policy adopted in November by the Council, 
a husband and wife who are graduate students or have been 
graduate students during the past five years, and who are 
not eligible for Active membership, may be admitted to the 
Association on a joint Husband-Wife Junior membership. 
Under this arrangement, the couple receives only one copy 
of each Bulletin issue, and the dues of one member of the 
couple are $3.00 a year and, of the other, $1.00. Under a 
similar arrangement for Active members, the dues of one 
are $8.00 and, of the other, $4.50. 


Conversion of Membership Records 


The work of converting membership records to IBM cards 
was completed by the clerical staff of the Washington Office 
in time for the January billing, and all members received 
their 1960 dues notices with addresses typed by the IBM 
accounting machine. Despite inevitable errors in adapting 
to the new method, comparatively few dues notices proved 
undeliverable. (One of these notices, intended for an ad- 
dress in Indonesia, made its way to the central post office in 
Indiana. ) 

Members have been particularly cooperative in suggesting 
ways in which their addresses might be better compressed 
into the three lines now used. Incorrect addresses will, of 
course, be corrected promptly. The clerical staff will make 
all other advisable changes as opportunity permits, but the 
indulgence of some members must be requested if their sug- 
gested revisions in their addresses were not made in the 
nailing tape for this issue of the Bwiletin. As for the use 
of last names first, to which some have expressed an objec- 
tion, the Washington Office can only offer its apologies, and 
make some few changes in the interest of clarity. Member- 
ship cards are consulted throughout the day by members of 
the clerical staff, and their work would be slowed consider- 
ably if the last names of members did not appear handily in 
the upper left hand corners of the cards. 


New Chapters and Conferences 


Association chapters have recently been established at the 
following institutions: Bethany College (West Virgina), 
Brigham Young University, Dakota Wesleyan University, 
Finch College, Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, and the Up- 
state Medical Center (New York). The total number of 
chapters is now 602. 

The following conferences were recently established, bring- 
ing the total of state and regional conferences to thirty-two: 
the Minnesota State Conference, the Oklahoma Federation 
of Chapters, and the Southern California Conference. 
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Activities of Staff, Officers, 


and Association Representatives 


In a recent trip to the South, Mr. Fidler spoke at the fol- 
lowing chapter meetings: November 16, University of North 
Carolina; November 17, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; 
November 18, Woman's College of the University of North 
Carolina; November 19, Emory University; November 23, 
University of Alabama. On December 3, he and Mr. Joughin 
attended a luncheon meeting at Hunter College, of chapter 
presidents in the metropolitan New York area. On December 
12 and 13, he attended the meetings of the Association of 
American Colleges in Boston. On December 29 he was a 
speaker at a luncheon meeting, in Harrisburg, of the Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania State College Faculties. Mr. Joughin 
addressed the Pennsylvania Deans of Student Life on the 
subject “The Rights of Students,’ at a meeting in Boiling 
Springs, Pennsylvania, on November 9. Mr. Davis was the 
speaker at a dinner meeting of the Franklin and Marshall 
College Chapter on January 15. On December 7, Miss Heim 
addressed a meeting cf the Anderson College Chapter, which 
had as its guests members of the Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege Chapter; she was the guest speaker at a meeting of the 
Ohio University Chapter on December 8. 

Warren Taylor, First Vice-President of the Association, 
spoke at a University of Akron Chapter meeting on December 
ll, 

On December 16, Professor James A. Storing (Political 
Science, Colgate University), a member of the Council and 
President of the Association’s New York State Conference, 
addressed the St. Bonaventure University Chapter on the sub- 
ject “The Role and Responsibility of the AAUP.” Professor 
Eric Lawson (Finance, Syracuse University), a member of 
the Council, was the speaker at a meeting of the Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute Chapter on January 8. Representatives 
of the Chapters at Albany State Teachers College and Union 
College also attended the meeting. On November 9 and 10, 
Professor Reginald Arragon (History, Reed College), Chair- 
man of Committee C, participated in an American Council 
on Education conference, at Purdue University, on the 
Measurement of Faculty Workload. On November 2, Pro- 
fessor Donald N. Koster (English, Adelphi College), Presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan New York Conference, was the 
Association's representative at the Cooper Union 100th An- 
niversary Academic Convocation. On November 22, Professor 
Carl A. McCandless (Political Science, Washington Uni- 
versity) was the Association's representative at the dedication 
of the Pius XII Memorial Library of Saint Louis University. 

A number of members have recently served as Association 
representatives at the inauguration of college and university 
presidents: Professor Wilma Frances Lux (Education, Roose- 
velt University), at the inauguration of Karl Arthur Olsson 
as President of North Park College and Theological Seminary 
on November 5; Professor Gordon B. Dodds (History, Knox 
College), at the inauguration of Arthur Lewis Knoblauch as 
President of Western Illinois University on November 6; and 
Professor Richard H. Gemmecke (Social Studies, Indiana 
State Teachers College), at the inauguration of Ralph Alex- 
ander Morgen as President of Rose Polytechnic Institute on 
November 20. 
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Nominating Committee 


With the advice and consent of the Council, President 
Glass has appointed the following persons to the 1960 
Nominating Committee: Robert B. Heilman (English, Uni- 
versity of Washington), Chairman; Harold Barger (Eco- 
nomics, Columbia University), Arthur J. Dibden (Philosophy, 
Knox College), Theodore Ropp (History, Duke University), 
Edwin O. Stene (Political Science, University of Kansas). 

Members wishing to suggest nominees for the Council 
should submit their suggestions to the Washington Office by 
April 15. The Committee will meet in Washington in June 
to prepare a list of nominees from which ten Council mem- 
bers will be elected in 1961. 


New Committee Appointment 
Committee J, Editorial Committee of the Buw//etin: Donald 
C. Bryant (English, Iowa State University ). 


The Bulletin 

Copies of the printed title page for the AAUP Bulletin, 
Volume 45, 1959, to be bound with the four issues of that 
volume are available from the Washington Office upon the 
request of institutions and individuals who are sending those 
issues to binderies. This page customarily precedes the 
Volume Index in the December Issue; it was inadvertently 
omitted, however, from the final issue of 1959. 


A ficrofilm ed Bulletin 


Complete volumes of the Bulletin, reproduced on micro- 
film, can be supplied to libraries already subscribing to the 
regular edition, but wishing to use microfilm for economical 
storage and occasional use. By permission of the Associa- 
tion’s General Secretary, these microfilms are on sale, on a 
royalty basis, through University Microfilms, Inc., 313 North 
First Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

In other cases, libraries prefer to keep a bound set of the 
Bulletin on their shelves, yet discover sometimes that separate 
issues or even just a few pages are lacking from what would 
otherwise be a perfect set. Some of these are the issues of 
which the Association has too limited a supply to fill any 
orders. In such instances, University Microfilms, Inc. also 
has permission of the General Secretary to reproduce from 
microfilm, by Xerography, entire issues in enlarged form. 
These enlarged issues, also, are sold on a royalty basis. 


Permissions 


Since publication of the Winter, 1959 Bv/letin, permissions 
have been granted to reproduce the following Bulletin 
materials: 

“The Fable of the Young Man Who Read the Papers,” 
by Loy E. Davis (Summer, 1955), to be duplicated for use 
in a college course in teacher preparation 

“The ROTC on the Campus,” by Gene M. Lyons and 
John W. Masland (Winter, 1958), to be reproduced and 
distributed at a United States Military Training Center. 

“A Historian’s Creed for Our Time,” by Hans Kohn 
(Winter, 1953-54), to be duplicated for use in a college 
history course syllabus. 

“Instructorship, The Art of Keeping One Up on the 
Student,” by Frank R. Smith (Winter, 1958), to be reprinted 
in a state student education association newsletter. 
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Educational 


A. Economic Status' 
Better Salaries 


Salary increases at four universities—Yale, Boston, Prince- 
ton, and Columbia—have been announced as follows: 

At Yale, beginning July 1, 1960, the minimum salary for 
Professor will be raised from $11,000 to $12,000 a year, and 
for Associate Professor, from $8000 to $8500. The maxi- 
mum for Associate Professor will be advanced from $10,500 
to $11,000. For Assistant Professor and Instructor, there will 
be no new salary increase this year, since the salaries for 
these ranks were raised as of July 1, 1959. Yale's current 
minimum for Assistant Professor is $6500, and the maximum 
is $7500. For Instructor, the minimum is $5500, and the 
maximum is $6000. 

The minimum and maximum salaries at Boston University 
for 1960-61 are $9000 to $16,000 for Professor; $7500 to 
$10,000 for Associate Professor; $6000 to $8500 for Assistant 
Professor; $4500 to $6800 for Instructor. It is admitted that 
not all of the faculty salaries at the University are now up 
to schedule, but the schedule is announced as a “realistic 
goal 

Princeton University, effective with the academic year 
1960-61, will advance maximum salaries $500 a year for all 
ranks. Its raise in minimum salaries will be $1000 for Pro- 
fessor, and $500 for each of the other three ranks. The new 
schedule will be: for Professor, $11,000 to $18,500; for As- 
sociate Professor, $8500 to $10,500; for Assistant Professor, 
$6500 to $8250; for Instructor, $5500 to $6500. 

At Columbia University, minimum salaries for all ranks 
will be increased for 1960-61. For Professor, the raise will 
be $1000, to a minimum of $11,000; for Associate Professor, 
$1500, to a minimun 
$1000, to a minimum of $6500; for Instructor, $500 to a mini- 
mum of $5500. 


of $8000; for Assistant Professor, 


Salaries Up in Canadian Universities 


The Canadian Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
a report showing that in the four Canadian Universities with 
enrollments of more than 5000 and instructional staffs of 
2229 (British Columbia, Alberta, Toronto, and McGill), me- 
dian salaries for 1959-60 showed a marked increase over 
previous years. For the four combined, the current median 
salary for Professor is $12,175, an increase of 24.5 per cent 
over the year 1957-58. Nineteen professors out of a total 
of 488 receive more than $16,000. The mode lies in the 
$12,000-$12,999 range. For Associate Professor, the median 
is $9141, an increase of 22.2 per cent. Eighteen of this rank 


*Compiled by Harold N. Lee (Newcomb College, Tulane Uni- 
versity), the Economic Developments Reporter of the Bu/letin. 
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receive more than $11,000, and the mode lies in the $9000- 
$9999 range. For Assistant Professor, the median is $7251, 
an increase of 20.8 per cent, with twenty of this rank re- 
ceiving more than $9000, and the mode in the $7000-$7999 
range. For Instructor and Lecturer, the median is $5502, an 
increase of 19.4 per cent. Nineteen of this rank receive more 
than $8000, with the mode in the $5000-$5999 range. For 
all ranks combined, the median is $8035, an increase of 16.3 
per cent, with the mode in the $7000-$7999 range. 

It may be of interest to compare these statistics with the 
report of the Association’s Subcommittee Z-1 ‘Instructional 
Salaries in 39 Selected Colleges and Universities,” pp. 27-51 of 
this issue. 


Gifts to Pennsylvania 


Gifts and bequests to the University of Pennsylvania totaled 
$10,970,000 during the academic year 1958-59, the third year 
in succession that benefactions exceeded $10,000,000. Gifts 
from alumni were $2,380,000, and from friends, $1,766,000. 
Bequests totaled $1,323,000. The largest single gift of $2,- 
650,000 was from the M. L. Annenberg Foundation and the 
Annenberg Fund, Inc., for the establishment and support of 
the Annenberg School of Communications, 


Tuition Increases 


The trend to higher tuition rates continues with recent 
announcements indicating advances for 1960-61 ranging from 
only $20 to $350. The $20 increase is scheduled for pres- 
ent students at Hobart and William Smith Colleges, which 
will also raise tuition charges for new students (transfer and 
freshmen) $120 a year; the new rates will be $1130 for pres- 
ent students and $1250 for new students. 

Columbia University will increase tuition in all its divi- 
sions next year. Its tuition charges now are $1100 in all 
divisions except the School of Social Work, where they are 
$900. The new rates will range from $1450 down to $1100 
in the School of Social Work, with tuition at Barnard Col- 
lege advancing $250, to a fee of $1350. 

The University of Chicago will increase tuition, beginning 
June, 1960, by $50 a term, bringing the fee up to $370 a 
term, or $1100 for the academic year. QUnion College 
(New York) has set a standard tuition of $1150 a year, a 
raise of $100 annually for liberal arts students. @ Harvard 
University will increase the tuition in three graduate schools 
to $1250 a year starting in the fall of 1960. They are the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the Graduate School 
of Education, and the Graduate School of Public Adminis- 
tration; the current tuition for each is now $1000. @ Antioch 
College will raise its tuition from the current rate of $1000 
a year to $1250. 
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When Nassau College opens as the first two-year com- 
munity college in. Nassau County, New York, it will charge 
$300 a year tuition for residents, and $600 a year for out- 
of-state students. 


Ladd Bequest to Carnegie Tech 


The Carnegie Institute of Technology has received more 
than $1,000,000 from the estate of Florence Barrett Ladd, 
widow of George Tallman Ladd, former member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Board of Trustees at the Institute. 
Mrs. Ladd’s will states that the bequest is “for use as an 
endowment for the engineering school . . . to enable the In- 
stitute to secure from time to time . . . men of outstanding 
ability who have already achieved distinction as teachers, 
or for their inventions . . . and also to employ the necessary 
assistants for such professors.” 

The Institute has also received a grant of $2,250,000 from 
the Ford Foundation as a part of a program to advance en- 
gineering education. The accounting made public recently 
showed ,that as of October 1, 1959 the Institute had received 
a total of $19,563,983 toward its Development Program goal 
of $25,350,000. 


Benefactions to Stanford 


Gifts and bequests to Stanford University during the year 
1958-59 came to $22,262,000, a new all-time record there. 
Its previous record of $22,125,000 was set in 1956-57. The 
1957-58 total was $11,202,000. The number of separate gifts 
in 1958-59 also set a record, with 20,750 as compared to 
18,500 the year before. 

More than half the money was given for buildings and 
research, with the balance going for student aid, faculty sal- 
aries, equipment, library books, free hospital beds, and other 
general operating expenses. Of the total donations, living 
individuals gave $3,082,000, and bequests rose to $8,602,000 
The largest bequest, $1,335,000 from the estate of Mae Per- 
kins Parry, has been added to the general endowment of the 
University. The second largest, $907,000 from the estate 
of Jackson Eli Reynolds, has been used to establish two dis- 
tinguished professorships. 


News of Foundations 


The Ford Foundation has granted $19,050,000 to ten in- 
stitutions in the United States for the advancement of engi- 
neering education. Of the total, $11,200,000 was granted 
for the recruitment of qualified engineers into academic ca- 
reers, and for the strengthening of present faculties. The 
faculty-strengthening grants went to the Universities of Michi- 
gan, Illinois, and Wisconsin; to California, Carnegie and 
Massachusetts Institutes of Technology; and to Purdue and 
Stanford Universities. 

The Ford Foundation has also granted $1,179,500 to nine 
universities for the improvement and development of pro- 
grams in meteorology, oceanography, and plasma physics, 
The recipients of these grants were the California and Massa- 
chusetts Institutes of Technology; the Universities of Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Chicago, Minnesota, and Wisconsin; Har- 
vard and Princeton Universities. For a joint program of 
non-Western studies, the Foundation granted, a total of $191,- 
000 to Amherst, Mount Holyoke, and Smith Colleges, and to 
the University of Massachusetts. 
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The National Science Foundation has granted $9,200,000 
to thirty-three colleges and universi‘ies to support year-insti- 
tutes for science and mathematics teachers. @The Charles 
F. Kettering Foundation of Dayton will give Oberlin College 
$800,000 toward the cost of a new $2,500,000 science build- 
ing if the College raises the rest of the needed amount by 
the end of the next year. @The National Foundation (for- 
merly the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis) 
granted a total of $5,500,000 in 1959. It began 1960 with 
grants totaling $1,507,545 for research in the attack not only 
on polio but on birth defects and arthritis. @The Esso 
Education Foundation has granted $1,466,500 to 330 insti- 
tutions for the year 1959-60; of these grants, 291 were un- 
restricted. @The John and Mary R. Markle Foundation 
granted $920,000 to medical education in the year ending 
June 30, 1959. @The Chase Manhattan Bank Foundation 
has announced $190,000 in grants to 143 educational insti- 
tutions. In addition, the Foundation also matched more 
than $30,000 contributed by Chase Manhattan employees to 
educational institutions. @The Rutgers Research and Ed- 
ucational Foundation has received more than $9,000,000 in in- 
come since its founding fourteen years ago. It was estab- 
lished by Dr. Selman A. Waksman, Nobel Prize microbiolo- 
gist, who has also been responsible for most of its income, 
which comes from patents on streptomycin and neomycin, 
and which has been used to support research at Rutgers. 


St. Louis Development Program 
t § 


Monsanto Chemical Company has contributed $500,000 
to St. Louis University for its 150th Anniversary Develop- 
ment Program, an effort to raise $46,000,000 in the next ten 
years to enlarge and enrich the educational potentialities of 
the University. As the forerunner in expansion, the Uni- 
versity's new Pope Pius XII Library, costing $4,250,000, was 
dedicated in November. Funds for the Library were raised 
in 1955-57. The Annual Giving, started in 1951, has now 
reached $400,000 a year. 


Potpourri 


Wheaton College (Massachusetts) received record gifts 
totaling $650,000 in 1958-59. The College is in the midst 
of a $4,000,000 expansion program, with an anonymous gift 
of $435,000 reported in December. . . . Elmira College ended 
a five-year Centennial Development Program June 30, 1959, 
with more than its goal of $1,200,000 achieved. A new pro- 
gram to raise $2,500,000 has been announced . Macalester 
College has received an anonymous gift of $800,000 and a 
gift from the Readers Digest Association of $250,000. Both 
have been placed in the college endowment fund to increase 
faculty salaries. . . . Radcliffe College has received gifts and 
pledges totaling $5,500,000 in its Development Fund cam- 
paign for $10,000,000 Harvard College has received 
$1,500,000 from Mr. and Mrs. Alfred St. Vrain Carpenter, 
of Medford, Oregon, for construction of the Visual Arts 
Center, to be designed by Le Corbusier. . The California 
Institute of Technology has raised $17,000,000 towards its 
$19,000,000 development campaign goal. . . . Dartmouth has 
successfully completed a two-year capital gifts campaign for 
$17,000,000 for faculty salaries and for its plant. . . . The 
University of Buffalo has raised $8,600,000 toward a goal 
of $35,000,000 to be raised by 1971. 
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Agnes Scott College has raised approximately $6,500,000 
toward its 1963 campaign goal of $11,000,000. The goal 
was increased from $10,475,000 by a conditional gift of $500,- 
000. . . . The Social Science Institute of Washington Uni- 
versity (Missouri) has received grants totaling $319,000 for 
continuing research in mental health, adolescent behavior, and 
social behavior in small groups. In association with the 
Department of Economics and the Schools of Architecture 
and Engineering, the Institute has also received $123,700 for 
research on the economic problems of the St. Louis region. 
.. . Carleton College has received $100,000 from Mrs. Horace 
H. Irvine of St. Paul to establish the Horace Hill Irvine 
Scholarship Fund for students in the sciences. . . . The Case 
Institute of Technology has received a grant of $250,000 
from the Kresge Foundation toward the construction of its 
Library-Humanities Center. The grant is contingent upon 
Case's raising the remaining $2,500,000 necessary for the con- 
struction of the Center. Mary Baldwin College received 
$1,300,000 in gifts and pledges in 1958-59, including $400,000 
The Ohio 
Foundation for Independent Colleges received corporate con- 


from the Presbyterian Synod of Virginia. 


tributions of $908,236 during 1958-59 for its twenty-nine 
member colleges. 

The income of the University of Chicago for the fiscal year 
1958-59 was $103,771,777, of which gifts, grants, and be- 
quests from non-governmental sources accounted for $10,- 
854,105. Government grants and contracts were $10,787,065, 
exclusive of the cost of operating the Argonne National 
Laboratory. . .. The Commonwealth Fund has granted $591, 
000 to the Yale School of Medicine to build a new audi- 
Villanova University will seek $3,500,000 in 
... Welles- 
ley College will receive about one-third of the estate of the 
late Bertha E. Hyatt of Albany. The estate's worth is esti- 
mated to be $1,200,000. 

Temple University has received a grant of $300,000 from 


torium 
1960 to construct a science and research building 


the Commonwealth Fund for its medical school. . . . Wes- 
leyan University (Connecticut) has reported an increase in 
its endowment of $3,441,197 in the twelve months ending 
June 30, 1959 


Hall at Yeshiva University will be made possible by a do- 


The Leah and Joseph Rubin Residence 


nation of $500,000 from Joseph Rubin, a 93-year-old Brook- 
lyn business man and _ philanthropist. 

A campaign to raise $1,000,000 annually for sixty-four 
miember colleges has been announced by the Council for the 
The funds will be used 
Lehigh 
University received gifts and bequests totaling $1,169,585 


Advancement of Small Colleges 
to raise faculty salaries at member institutions. 
during fiscal 1958-59 Hunter College has received a 
five-year grant of $125,000 from the Avalon Foundation for 
the establishment of a master's program in nursing. . . . The 
University of Toronto will receive most of the estate of 
James Nicholson to start work on the preparation and pub- 
lication of a Dictionary of Canadian biography. The estate's 
worth is estimated to be more than $1,000,000. . . . Brandeis 
University has dedicated its new $3,000,000 Goldfarb Library, 
a gift of Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Goldfarb, of New York. 
New Jersey sold a bond issue of $66,800,000 in December, 
1959, to finance construction at Rutgers University, six State 
Teachers Colleges, and the Newark College of Engineers. . . . 
Over $1,200,000 has been received by Gettysburg College 
since its campaign for capital funds began last April... . The 
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170 seniors of the College of New Rochelle have voted to 
contribute $200 each after graduation for use in raising fac- 
ulty salaries. . . . Wellesley College has received a bequest 
of $681,344 from Mrs. William H. Fries, a graduate of the 
class of 1903. The money has been put into an endowment 
fund whose income is allocated to faculty salaries. .. . Ossian 
E. Carr, of San Francisco, has given $500,000 to Allegheny 
College, his alma mater. 


B. Other Developments 


le 70 ei Ini siti 
Directories of Foreign Universities 


The American Council on Education has undertaken dis- 
tribution in the United States of two directories of universi- 
ties in the rest of the world: the Commonwealth Universities 
Yearbook, published by the Association of Universities of the 
British Commonwealth, and the International Handbook of 
Universities, published by the International Association of 
Universities. Together with the American Council on Ed- 
ucation’s own American Universities and Colleges, the books 
comprise the standard directories of higher education through- 
out the world. 

Copies of the Commonwealth Universities Yearbook at $13, 
and the International Handbook of Universities at $6, are 
available from the Publications Division of the Council, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Fac ulty FHA Co-op 


The first cooperative project to be built under supervision 
of the Federal Housing Administration primarily for the bene- 
fit of college faculty members has been announced. The 
Benton Manor cooperative apartments in Corvallis, Oregon, 
near the campus of Oregon State College, will have an FHA- 
insured mortgage of $515,800. According to Dwight Town- 
send, special assistant to the FHA Commissioner for co- 
operative housing, the Benton Manor will be a management 
type or permanent cooperative apartment house, ultra-modern 
in design. Each apartment will have outside exposure with 
two bedrooms, bathroom, kitchen, dining-study alcove, and 
a living room with fireplace. Each living room will have a 
twenty-foot glass wall with sliding doors leading to a private 
balcony. 

Oscar Pederson, director of the FHA insuring office in 
Portland, has stated that the project is drawing interest local- 
ly, and that similar cooperatives are anticipated. 


General Motors Scholarship Plan 7 


A recently published booklet, Opening the Door to Oppor- 
tunity, tells high school seniors about the General Motors 
Scholarship Plans and the more than -400 four-year scholar- 
ships which are available to them. 

For many years, General Motors has given grants, fellow- 
ships, and other contributions to colleges and universities, 
and for more than thirty years it has operated its own en- 
gineering school, the General Motors Institute. Five years 
ago, the company announced a broadened program of sup- 
port to higher education designed to meet two critical needs: 
first, that of colleges and universities for unrestricted funds; 
and second, the need to help students ‘of great ability but 
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limited resources to realize their potentialities to the fullest. 
Through its scholarships and grants, and its operation of the 
General Motors Institute, the GM program of support to 
higher education represents an investment of more than $5 
million a year. 

There are two scholarship plans in the GM program, open 
to both young men and women. Under one plan, scholar- 
ships are awarded by the colleges; under the other, through 
national competitive examinations. The scholarships are 
four-year awards leading to a baccalaureate degree. Stipends 
vary, depending on need, from a minimum of $200 to a maxi- 
mum of $2000 a year. Under both plans, in the case of 
private colleges, a grant-in-aid for the institution accompanies 
each scholarship. In the administration of the plans, much 
responsibility has been delegated to the college which decides 
whether the student meets its admission and scholarship re- 
quirements; makes the final decision as to the amount of the 
scholarship; and determines the standards which must be 
met for renewal of the award. Because GM is trying to en- 
courage superior students wherever they may be found and 
regardless of their career objectives, its scholarship plans are 
as free from restrictions as possible. 

The first group of GM-sponsored students was graduated 
from college in June, 1959. Last fall, GM started the fifth 
year of its scholarship program, sponsoring 1643 students in 
219 colleges and universities. 


Collegiate Training for Business 


Two major studies, calling for sharp upgrading of college 
and university training in business, one financed by the Car- 
negie Corporation and the other by the Ford Foundation, 
were published in November, 1959. The Carnegie-supported 
study, published by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, is The 
Education of American Businessmen, by Frank C. Pierson, 
Swarthmore College, and others; the Ford Foundation-financed 
study, published by the Columbia University Press, is Higher 
Education for Business, by Professors Robert A. Gordon of 
the University of California (Berkeley) and James E. Howell 
of Stanford University. 

The decision of the two foundations to sponsor surveys 
in this area was based on the following developments: the 
spectacular growth in  business-administration enrollments 
since World War I; the variety of educational backgrounds 
required in present-day careers; and the many purposes that 
business schools are expected to serve. Between them, the 
two studies cover the entire range of issues posed by these 
developments. While organized and conducted in a com- 
pletely independent manner, the major findings of the two 
surveys are strikingly similar. 

Both studies express a strong preference for deferring 
formal business training to the graduate years, at least for 
students able to benefit most from such a program. One of 
the principal conclusions of the reports is that business 
schools tend to attract students of relatively low academic 
quality. Accordingly, both studies recommend that admis- 
sions standards be materially raised, and that a concerted 
effort be made to attract better trained faculty members, with 
greater attention being given to developing high-quality doc- 
toral and research programs. 

Other conclusions from these studies are: (1) Specialized 
business courses should be left to proprietary business schools, 
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night schools, junior colleges, industrial schools, institutes and 
company training programs. (2) Business education should 
be solidly based on the liberal arts, and, in the teaching of 
business, explicit attention should be paid to the contributions 
of such disciplines to the traditional business subjects. (3) 
Business schools should adopt a managerial approach, fol- 
lowing a pattern already developed at a few graduate schools. 


Handbook for Academic Trustees 


College and University Trusteeship, a 112-page booklet, by 
Morton A. Rauh of Antioch College, has recently been pub- 
lished by The Antioch Press. Publication was made possible 
by funds granted by the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 

In a foreword to the booklet, Robert W. Merry, Director 
of the Institute for College and University Administrators, 
says: ‘Trustees may gain from finding ideas new to 
them, from original ideas of their own sparked by the ex- 
periences of others recounted here, or from the opportunity 
to test their views against those of others. Each institution 
will still need to work out its own best solution to its prob- 
lems; this booklet is in no sense a ‘how-to-do-it’ manual. 
It is rather a compilation of ideas and experiences of able 
men who have been working with the problem of academic 
trusteeship for a number of years.” 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained from The Antioch 
Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio, at $1; ten copies, $8. 


Studies in Liberal Education 


The Institute of Higher Education, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, has recently published the following 
monographs: Are Liberal Arts Colleges Becoming Profes- 
sional Schools?, by Earl J. McGrath and Charles H. Russell; 
The Liberal Arts as Viewed by Faculty Members in Profes- 
sional Schools, by Paul L. Dressel, Lewis B. Mayhew, and 
Earl J. McGrath; Liberal Education in the Professions, by 
Earl J. McGrath; Liberal Education in Nursing, by Charles 
H. Russell; and Liberal Education in Journalism, by Paul L. 
Dressel. Copies of these monographs may be purchased from 
the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27, New York, 

Other monographs will be issued for the undergraduate 
professional curricula in agriculture, business administration, 
engineering, music, pharmacy, and teacher education. 


Expenditures for College Facilities 
& 


According to the first Annual Report of the Educational 

Facilities Laboratories, Inc., the disposition of expenditures 
for college facilities can be expected to change substantially 
in the years ahead. The report says: 
At the turn of the century, both industry and education distributed 
their capital outlay for new buildings in a ratio of three quarters 
for the shell of the building and one quarter for the tools to be 
used by the occupants. Today, the ratio has been reversed for 
industry—-a quarter for the building and three quarters for the tools 
—but the ratio for educational structures has continued for the 
most part unchanged. There is evidence, however, that the col- 
legiate ratio is changing. Higher education is tooling up through 
the use of electrical and mechanical means of finding and trans- 
mitting knowledge. The computers, the cyclotrons, the hot labora- 
tories, the language teaching machines, the transmission of infor- 
mation by television, the storage and reproduction of information 
on tapes, all of these are somewhere in use in higher education, 
and will have the effect of drawing attention away from the shelter 
and toward what goes into it. 
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Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc. was established by 
the Ford Foundation in 1958 with a grant of $4.5 million 
to help American schools and colleges with their physical 
problems by encouraging research and experimentation, and 
by the dissemination of information to encourage improve- 
ments and economy in educational facilities. To date, the 
organization has made grants for research and experimenta- 
tion of $503,587 to sixteen educational institutions and or- 
ganizations. In addition, appropriations of $248,500 have 
been made for seven self-administered projects. 

Additional copies of the report, entitled Here They Learn, 
are available from the offices of Educational Facilities Labora- 
tories, Inc., 477 Madison Avenue, New York 7, New York. 


Studies of Higher Education 


A new listing of studies of higher education, conducted 
throughout the United States since 1950, has been announced 
by the Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. 

Colleges and universities, national organizations in the field 
of higher education, and state and regional agencies of higher 
education cooperated with the Office of Education in the 
preparation of this listing. 

The compilation includes surveys, reports of experimental 
programs, and investigations of special aspects of education 
beyond the high school. There is reference to virtually every 
aspect of college and university education, from administra- 
tive to work-study programs. 

The guide is entitled Reporter: Clearinghouse of Studies 
of Higher Education. \t was prepared under the direction of 
Winslow R. Hatch, Division of Higher Education. Similar 
reports will be issued periodically by the Office of Education 
to keep educators and the general public informed of the 
progress and problems of higher education. 

Copies of the publication are available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Program to Recruit Teachers 

The University of Pittsburgh has reported on a program 
designed to provide more and better college teachers for the 
expected tidal wave of students in the sixties. The program, 
developed by Dr. Roy Heath, Director of the University 
Counseling Center, identifies, encourages, and assists talented 
students who may be interested in college teaching careers 
in the natural and social sciences and in the humanities. A 
candidate, after nomination by his instructors, is interviewed 
once every semester by one of eleven committees, each con- 
sisting of three faculty members representing the natural and 
social sciences, the humanities, and engineering. In these 
interviews, the student is informed and advised about his 
evident strengths and weaknesses, in order to prepare him 
for future interviews with the selection committees of vari- 
ous fellowship programs, such as that of the Woodrow Wil- 
son National Fellowship Foundation. 

At the end of each semester the candidate is rated as Spe- 
cial Fellowship Material, Substantial Status, Tenuous Status, 
or To Be Dropped. He is encouraged to obtain the best 
training possible rather than to concentrate on high grades. 
With the assistance of the evaluation committee and a faculty 
mentor, the student determines his goals, selects a graduate 
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school, and makes himself known to several faculty members, 
so that they will be more than superficially acquainted with 
him when he is seeking letters of reference. 

Thus far, the students participating in the program have 
enjoyed a high degree of success in the competition for fel- 
lowships. The Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation, recognizing the plan’s general value, is now 
helping other universities to develop similar programs. Meet- 
ings to that end have already been held at the campuses of 
various universities, including Syracuse University, the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, Columbia University, 
the Universities of Utah, Maryland and Texas, and Boston 
University. 


National Science Foundation Programs 


The National Science Foundation will continue to support 
the following programs during the summer of 1960 and the 
academic year 1960-61: (1) Undergraduate Research Partici- 
pation; (2) Research Participation for Teacher Training; and 
(3) Science Training for Secondary School Students. 

Colleges, universities, and other educational institutions de- 
siring to consider participation in these programs may receive 
full information by addressing: Special Projects in Science 


Education, Scientific Personnel and Education, Washington 
& 


ROTC Programs Remain Constant 


According to a statement published in the Army Navy Air 
Force Journal on December 5, 1959, the Armed Services have 
no immediate plans to curtail ROTC programs. The article 
states that, despite cutbacks in total military manpower, 
ROTC strength will remain approximately constant in 1960. 
The Army ROTC will graduate about the same number this 
year, but will increase the number of graduates called for 
a full two-year tour of active duty; the Navy ROTC effort 
will remain about the same; the Air Force and Marines will 
show slight ROTC increases. 


Collegiate Enrollment, 1959-60 


The U. S. Office of Education has announced that the fall 
enrollment of full-time and part-time students in the nation’s 
colleges and universities at the beginning of the 1959-60 
academic year reached the all-time high of 3,402,297. The 
1959 fall enrollment exceeds that of 1958 by 143,741 (4.4 
per cent). 

This was the eighth consecutive year that new records were 
set in fall enrollments. The number of students enrolled in 
college for the first time rose to 826,969, an increase of 5.9 
per cent, or 45,894 over the fall of 1958. The 1959 fall 
enrollees included 2,173,797 men and 1,228,500 women, com- 
pared with 2,110,426 men and 1,148,130 women in the fall 
of 1958. Of the first-time enrollees last fall, 490,622 were 
men and 336,347 (40.7 per cent) were women. In the fall 
of 1958, 468,625 of the new enrollees were men and 312,450 
(40 per cent) were women. 

The survey includes all degree-credit students. These are 
students whose current programs consist principally or wholly 
of work leading toward at least a bachelor’s degree. Re- 
ported enrollments include both resident and extension de- 
gree-credit students, full and part-time, studying either in the 
day or in the evening. 
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American-Scandinavian W orkshop 


Teachers of the United States and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries will meet this summer in Sédertilje, Sweden, at a Work- 
shop in Comparative Education to be held at Mariekallskolan. 
The lecturers have been chosen from leading educators in 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, and Finland. Instruction will be 
in English. The study will include a cross-secton of Scandina- 
vian education, with trips into the surrounding area to ac- 
quaint participants with the cultural facilities available to the 
Swedish child. The Chicago Teachers College offers three 
semester hours graduate credits for this course. 

The Workshop will open June 28. Most of the American 
group will leave New York on Sunday, June 26, aboard 
SAS jet liner, but those preferring to go by ship may leave 
June 18 and join the other group in Gothenburg for a cross- 
country tour to Sédertalje. Following two weeks at Marie- 
kallskolan, the American teachers will depart on a one-week 
tour to Dalarna by way of Stockholm, Upsala, Sigtuna, 
Borlange, Domnarvet, Leksand, and Rattvik, stopping at vari- 
ous types of educational institutions. 

The Workshop will close July 17. The designated airline 
tickets to Sweden will enable participants to visit other coun- 
tries without extra plane fare. For further information, 
write Miss Selma Jacobson, 5641 Warwick Avenue, Chicago 
34, Illinois. 


Fe de ral Aid Nou 


A fact-packed report, Federal Support for Education—The 
Situation Today, published by the Public Affairs Institute, 
declares that in the present educational crisis there is no “real 
alternative to generous Federal support for public schools.” 
If the “chronic deficiencies of American education’ are not 
met, the report concludes, ‘the consequences will be calami- 
tous. 

The study, made by staff member F. J. Seidner, represents 
the views of a broad segment of the educational leadership 
of the nation; in preprint form it was submitted to 100 promi- 
nent educators, whose comments and criticisms were accom- 
modated in the published report. 

Former U. S. Commissioner of Education, Dr. Earl J. Mc- 
Grath, termed the study “the most comprehensive statement 
on this subject I have ever seen.” 

The report presents the facts on the grave shortage of 
classrooms and teachers; projects demands for the future; 
and discusses the legislative background of Federal support, 
present legislation and Congressional action, the Administra- 
tion's position, and the need for Federal support. 

The study emphasizes that United States educational facili- 
ties are not keeping pace with rapidly growing student en- 
rollments. Overcrowded classrooms and low teachers’ sal- 
aries are viewed as two of the principal shortcomings of pub- 
lic schools today. ‘Until salaries are raised to an adequate 
level,” the author states, “it will continue to be exceedingly 
difficult to draw competent young persons into teaching, or 
to retain qualified teachers.” 

Among the long-range developments listed as requiring 
a qualitative improvement of public education are automation 
and the accelerating occupational trend toward more pro- 
fessional and skilled technical workers. “Far higher stand- 
ards will need to be achieved in future educational efforts,” 
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Mr. Seidner writes. “Higher levels of preparatory education 
are needed for the increasing percentage of students going 
on to college, and to supply the manpower demands of an 
increasingly complex and technical society.” 

The report can be obtained from the Public Affairs Insti- 
tute, 312 Pennsylvania Ave., S.E., Washington, D. C., at 15 
cents a copy. A discount of 30 per cent is allowed on ten 
or more copies by the Institute, a nonprofit, nonpartisan re- 
search organization. 


Tax Deductions and Fund-Raising 


Faculty and administrators concerned with raising funds 
from private sources for educational purposes might be 
interested in a new study by Edward T. Applegate, Tax 
Deductions and Exemptions of Gifts to Educational Institu- 
tions (sponsored by The Ohio State University Development 
Fund, Columbus, Ohio, September, 1959, and distributed as 
an educational fund-raising service by the American Alumni 
Council ). 

Professor Applegate of the College of Law, The Ohio State 
University, has carefully reviewed statute provisions for the 
federal government and for each of the fifty states and the 
District of Columbia relating to the tax deductibility of gifts 
to educational institutions. The pertinent tax provisions 
covered include personal and corporate income, inheritance, 
estate, gift, and franchise. The survey is organized alpha- 
betically by state. Section One contains a summary of the 
pertinent statutory provisions; Section Two, a reproduction of 
the tax statutes. The study provides an easy tax reference 
which may be of great value when approaching potential 
institutional benefactors. 


ROTC Curriculum Changes 


A recommendation that ROTC be made voluntary at the 
University of Wisconsin was approved by the faculty of that 
University on January 4, 1960. At the same time and with 
equal emphasis, the faculty took steps to strengthen the 
ROTC program, and to provide the same degree of serious 
academic support to pre-military work as is given to pre- 
medicine, pre-law, and other pre-professional programs. 
Instruction in mathematics, history, speech, English, and 
psychology presently offered by military personnel will be 
returned largely to academic hands. The ROTC officers will 
thus be free for specific military instruction. Provision 
has also been made for a wider range of advanced electives 
in the third and fourth years by approval of the Commandant 
after consultation with the appropriate departmental chair- 
men. 

The Air Force has informally concurred in the new cur- 
riculum plans. The Army has not reached a decision, but 
there are hopeful signs pointing to major agreement. The 
Wisconsin Navy ROTC, a special voluntary operation, does 
not enter this picture. In its report, the Wisconsin faculty 
committee which brought the matter to the faculty noted 
that it had arrived at many of the conclusions reached by 
committees of the military services and by high Department 
of Defense officers in their study of ways to strengthen the 
ROTC program. 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


To assist in the placement of college and university teach- 
ers, the American Association of University Professors pub- 
lishes notices of academic vacancies and of teachers avail- 
able. Factual data and expressions of personal preference 
in these notices are published as submitted. It is optional 
with appointing officers and teachers to publish names and 
addresses or to use key numbers. 

A member of the Association is entitled to publish one 
announcement of his availability during each volume-year 
at the rate of 50 cents a line or fraction thereof, subsequent 
insertions being charged for at the rate of $1.00 a line or 


Vacancies Reported 
Biology: Ph.D. in experimental embryology, to replace retirement 
in department. Ohio liberal arts college. Assistant Professor 
with salary of $6000-$7000, plus occasional summers. Active 
research interest and productivity required. Available September, 
1960. V 1491 


Business Administration: School of Business Administration in the 
nation’s capital has openings for four full-time faculty. Ac- 
counting, marketing, finance, industry training programs pre- 
ferred specializations. Ph.D. required for marketing, finance 
positions; Ph.D. and C.P.A. for accounting V 1491-1 

Chemistry: Man or woman, Ph.D. preferred, to teach a one- 
semester terminal course in general chemistry and probably one 
or two sections in physical science survey. Teaching experience 
must be on secondary and college level. Address inquiries to 
Chairman, Science Department, State College, West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. 

Economics: An eastern liberal arts college desires to employ an 
economist at the rank of either assistant or associate professor 
to teach principles, international economics, labor economics, 
statistics, managerial economics, beginning September, 1960. 
Probable salary range: $5500 to $7000 with optional summer 


teaching at proportional pay. TIAA and Major Medical In- 
surance. V 1491-2 


Economics: A fully accredited Christian liberal arts college is 
interested in employing a full-time teacher in the fall of 1960 
to handle courses in accounting and business law, or accounting 
and business administration, or economics courses. C.P.A. 
desired but not required. Rank and salary open. Write to Dr. 
Stewart M. Lee, Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. 

Elementary Education: Two openings in elementary education; 
methods and/or child development. Assistant Professor or In- 
structor: salary between $6000-$6500. Dynamic New York 
City metropolitan area nondenominational liberal arts college 
Candidate must have good elementary school experience. 

V 1492 

Engineering (electrical): Staff openings for September, 1960 in 
Electrical Engineering Department. Mostly undergraduate in- 
struction. Attractive salary, living conditions. Recreation center 
of the West. Correspondence invited. I. J. Sandorf, Chairman, 
Department of Electrical Engineering, University of Nevada, 
Reno, Nevada. 

English: Two openings for teachers of composition and literature, 
available September, 1960. Master's degree and teaching ex- 
perience required. One opening, involving supervision of stu- 
dent teachers of English on secondary level, necessitates 
background in English education. For other position, some 
specialization in journalism would be an asset. Salary and rank 
(Associate Professor, Assistant Professor, or Instructor) depend 
on qualifications of cai didate. Good salary schedule and retire- 
ment system. Write: President, State University College of 
Education, Oneonta, New York. 
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fraction thereof. For announcements indicating competence 
in more than one field, there is a charge of $1.00 for each 
cross-reference. There is no charge to institutions of higher 
education for the announcement of academic vacancies. Copy 
should be received seven weeks before publication date. 
Letters in response to announcements published under key 
numbers should be sent to the Association's Washington 
Office for forwarding to the persons concerned, a separate 
letter for each person. Address in care of the General Secre- 
tary, American Association of University Professors, 1785 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


English: Southwest college has opening for instructor or assistant 
professor in English department. Ph.D. or near completion 
required. Applicant must have previous teaching experience. 

V 1493 

French-Spanish: Position available at an eastern university for a 


young man holding an M.A. or Ph.D. degree and qualified to 
teach both French and Spanish. V 1493-1 


German: Ph.D., assistant or associate professor. One course in 
comparative literature desirable, but not required. Salary: 
minimum $6000. One year substitute position. Good library, 
reasonable rents. Small liberal arts college in New York 
State. V 1493-2 


Physicists (2 positions): (1) Lecturer on staff of High School 
Science Teacher Training Program. Assist in planning and 
offering three months courses in basic science to practicing 
secondary school science teachers on leave from their schools 
Emphasis on utilization of low cost demonstration apparatus in 
science instruction. Qualifications: Ph.D. in physics and ex- 
perience in undergraduate teaching. (2.) Teacher in radioiso- 
tope courses offered for scientists and others concerned with 


radioisotopes in industry, medicine, research, and 


other fields 
Emphasis on laboratory instruction Individual research 
encouraged, using Institute facilities. Qualifications: Ph.D. in 
physics and experience with radioisotopes. Salaries to $12,000 
depending upon qualifications. Benefits: Hospitalization, life, 
major medical, and: disability insurance; retirement plan with 
TIAA-CREF; vacation; sick leave; etc. Address inquiries and 
send resumes to Personnel Services Department, Oak Ridge 
Institute of Nuclear Studies, P. O. Box 117, Oak Ridge, Ten- 


nessee. 


*hysics: Liberal arts college in South; teaching undergraduates 
with some opportunities for consultant's work with neighboring 
graduate school. Ph.D. desired. Beginning salary $7200-$7500 
for nine months of teaching. Summer School teaching addi- 
tional $1500. Liberal fringe benefits. V 1494 


Political Science: Opening beginning September, 1960. Doctorate 
candidate or Ph.D. in political science. Position calls for a 
person to administer the department. V 1494-1 

Psychology: Young man receiving Ph.D. in psychology, with 
interest in general and experimental fields, to teach under- 
graduate courses, both introductory and advanced, in coeduca- 
tional, liberal arts college in Illinois. Rank: probably assistant 


professor; salary range, $5500-$6000. V 1495 


Psychology: Permanent position in top-grade Michigan liberal 
arts college, church-related. Primary responsibility will be 
teaching introductory and some advanced courses, with some 
service in counseling service. Ph.D. and some experience are 
desirable, but not required. Rank and salary proportional to 
training and experience. Excellent opening for the right person. 

V 1496 
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Science and Engineering: Opportunities at Robert College, Istan- 
bul, Turkey, for qualified men in chemical or civil engineering, 
mathematics, or chemistry, interested in combining teaching and 
the development of limited research and consulting activities 
with the opportunity to live and travel in a vital part of the 
world: strengthening staff, modernizing undergraduate engineer- 
ing curricula, beginning graduate programs in engineering, de- 
veloping undergraduate and later graduate programs in sciences, 
constructing new science and engineering building to prepare 
engineers for the industrial and technological development of 
Turkey and the Middle East. A challenging job with far-reach- 
ing possibilities. Address inquiries to Dean Howard P. Hall, 
School of Engineering, or Professor Frank Potts, Acting Dean, 
School of Sciences, Robert College, Bebek, Post Box 8, Istanbul, 
Turkey; with copy to the near East College Association, 40 
Worth Street, Room 521, New York 13, New York. 

Sociology: Middle Atlantic coed liberal arts college seeks visiting 
professor for replacement of department member on one-year 
leave. Salary range, $5500-$7500; rank dependent upon quali- 
fications. Additional salary for (optional) summer session 
teaching. July or September, 1960. V 1498 

Sociology and Anthropology: Assistant or Associate Professor, 
strong liberal arts college in Middle West. Prospect of becom- 
ing head of the department two years hence. Duties include 
teaching courses in principles of sociology and advanced courses 
in the area of candidate's interest. Person appointed must be 
sympathetic to values of church-related college. V 1499 

Speech: Opening for a teacher of general speech and public 
address or speech correction, available September, 1960. Master's 
degree and teaching experience required. Experience in clinic 
desirable if candidate is interested in speech correction. Salary 
and rank (Associate Professor, Assistant Professor, or Instruc- 
tor) depend on qualifications. Good salary schedule and retire- 


ment system. Write: President, State University College of 


Education, Oneonta, Nnew York. 


Statistics and Economics: A fully accredited Catholic liberal arts 
college is interested in employing a full-time teacher in the fall 
of 1960 to handle courses in elementary and advanced business 
statistics and economic theory on the graduate level. Doctorate 
preferred. Rank and salary open. Write to Rev. William G. 
Kelly, S.J., Dean, University of Scranton, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
varia. 


Jacksonville University, a private nondenominational institution 
in Jacksonville, Florida, is expanding its faculty for the academic 
year beginning September 1, 1960. Professors will be employed 
in the following fields: biology, business administration, economics, 
education, English, French, history, physics, psychology, sociology 
Spanish. Write to Dr. William E. Highsmith, Dean of the 
Faculty, Jacksonville University, Jacksonville 11, Florida. 


The Territorial College of Guam, an accredited junior college, 
desires applications for the following positions: Coordinator of 
Student Personnel Services at $5460-$6240 per annum, depending 
on education and experience; assistant and associate professors of 
English and literature, business administration, social science, 
mathematics, and science. Beginning salary at $5460-$6240 per 
annum, depending on education and experience. Positions avail- 
able June 1 or September 1, 1960. Candidates must be U. S. 
citizens and must sign two-year contracts. Transportation to and 
from Guam provided. Address inquiries, Air Mail, to Dr. Pedro 
C. Sanchez, Dean, Territorial College of Guam, P. O. Box 157, 
Agana, Guam. 


Teachers Available 


Academic Dean: Man, 45, married. Ph.D. 14 years’ experience 
as a college professor (including 6 years as department head). 
Since 1953, in administrative position in the U. S. Government. 
Interested in administrative, policy-forming responsibility in 
soundly-financed liberal arts college. Wéill consider technical 
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institution that is seriously interested in developing a strong 
liberal arts program. A 7425 
Accounting: Man, 40. Ph.D., University of Illinois. 14 years’ 
teaching experience; taught courses in M.B.A. programs during 
past 7 years. Articles in national journals and active in profes- 
sional organizations. Desire faculty position in university or 
directorship of business department in college. Research 
oriented. Business and government experience. Interest in 
managerial uses of accounting, systems and electronic data 
processing. Available September, 1960. A 7426 
Accounting (management approach), Business Administration, 
Economic History: Mature professor with many years’ success- 
ful college teaching, administrative and business experience. 
Seek institution (not church dominated) where high professional 
and academic standards prevail. Available June or September. 
Strong southern cultural liberal arts background. Extensive 
travels. Homesick for Dixie. A 7427 
Administration: Man, married, 1 child. A.B. and A.M.; have 
necessary hours for doctorate, require dissertation for comple- 
tion. Athletic and Physical Education Director. Outstanding 
record as organizer, with excellent record as basketball and 
baseball coach. Prefer liberal arts college where athletics and 
physical education are compatible with the total educational 
effort. A 7428 


Administration: See English, Key No. A 7488-1. 


Administration: Man, 41. Successful government administrator 
with M.A. and Ph.D. in administration-management, and with 
academic experience. Desire administrative position in a college 
or school of government. 15 years of top-level administrative 
experience coupled with recognition and status; management 
consulting experience in government and business; secondary 
and graduate-level teaching experience; author of management 
book. Present income $15,000, but prepared to consider less 

A 7429 

Administration: See Journalism, Key No. A 7512. 

Administration (Dean of Students or Academic Dean): Man, 35. 
Cand. Ph.D. (history). 13 years’ teaching experience at major 
eastern university. Willing to teach in conjunction with ad- 
ministrative duties. Prefer eastern U. S., but willing to relocate 


Available July, 1960. A 7430 
Administrator: Man, 43, married, 1 child. Columbia, NYU de- 
grees; 10 yrs. educ. admin. (3 yrs., dean; 2 yrs. asst. dean; 


also asst. dir., program coordinator); excellent public speaker, 
published writer; prefer asst. to president, admin. dean; director 
of special program or bureau; (see also Political Science-Public 
Administration, Key No. A 7537.) A 7431 
Agriculture: Man, 45, family. Ph.D. 9 years’ college teaching. 
Desire college position as teacher trainer in agricultural educa- 
tion. or general agriculture. Available July, 1960 A 7432 


Ancient History, Classics, Humanities, French: Man, 62. Ph.D., 
Johns Hopkins. 20 years’ experience in secondary, college, and 
university teaching; also in research in archaeology. Salary 
open. Available June or September A 7433 


Anthropology and Sociology: Man, 37, single. Ph.D. Publica- 
tions, field work. Experience includes 6 years’ research (Ford, 
Danforth, etc.) and 4 years’ full-time teaching. Honors include 
Phi Beta Kappa, fellowships. Member of A.S.S., Fellow of 
A.A.A.S. and A.A.A. Several specialties, including area studies. 

A 7434 

Art: Man in forties, family, Dutch citizen. Ph.D. (Dutch degree). 
Since 1946, teaching at government college, Curacao, D.W.1I. 
Wide range of subject matter, history (esp. European and 
Latin American, art-history), Spanish, drawing and painting. 
Desire position at college or university, preferably Calif. or 
Southern States. Available fall, 1960. A 7435 

Art: Man, 37, married, no children. Ph.D., European univ., 
philosophy, aesthetics, history of art. Publications in foreign 
journals. Book, in English, in preparation. Teaching experi- 
ence. Author of film scenarios, among world known films. 
Joint author of the ‘Pavillon,’ which won Ist prize at Brussels 
World Fair, 1958. Now living in U. S.; desire teaching posi- 
tion. Can also handle philosophy or beginning Latin. A 7436 
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Art: Man, 32. B.A. and M.F.A. from large Midwestern universi- 
ties. 4 years’ university teaching experience in undergraduate 
and graduate drawing and painting. Personal work shown at 
competitive exhibitions in New York, Washington, D. C., 
Denver, etc. Desire first-rate art position at progressive uni- 
versity where personal initiative and strong creative merit are 
highly valued. Available June, 1960. A 7437 


Art, History of Art: Woman. European degrees. Painting in all 
mediums and drawing, graphic arts, printing processes. Ceramic 
and sculpturing, crafts. Member of various artist associations; 
exhibite’ widely. 10 years of teaching experience. Available 
September, 1960. A 7438 


Attorney: Man, 33, family. B.A., Cornell University (English 
major); LL.B., Cornell Law School. Presently in Sth year of 
teaching business law. general practice of law; 
associated with Texas Bank and Trust Co. and the Mellon 
Nationa! Bank. Interested in new position teaching law or 


Experience 


allied subjects. Available September, 1960. A 7439 
Biologist: Man, 45, family. Ph.D. 11 years’ teaching experience. 
Numerous publications. A 7440 


Zoologist: Man, 37 
and varied subject experience 
Grant recipient 
preferably with 


Biologist, married. Ph.D. Broad training 
University and college teaching 
Seek permanent ranking teach- 


Available 
A 7440-1 


(Honors 


and research 
ing position, research opportunity. 


summer, 1960 
Biology: Man, 31. B.Sc., Rand University, 1952; B.Sc. 
Botany), 1953. Reading for M.Sc. Lecturer in biology at Natal 
Technical Colle; 1953-57. Lecturer in botany at the University 
of Fort Hare since 1957. Several research projects in 
progress. Write or wire Gerald F n, c/o Institute of 
London SW7, England. See also 


Israels 


Biology, 41 Qucensgate, 


Chemistry: Man, 59, married. B.A., M.Sc. 
all llege, llowed by 25 
dary school teaching of college preparatory physics 
and biok A 7441 
Biology-Zoology: Man, single. Ph.D. 10 years’ teaching ex- 
perience at college level in 3 institutions. Prefer liberal arts 
bined teaching-research. Avail- 
A 7442 


Biology, Physics o 
9 years’ teaching of chemistry 1n st 


years sec 


college or small university; comt 


able September or earlier, 1960 


Business Administration: Young man; 8 years’ teaching experience 
Desire a position starting with summer term that will enable 
law study at night. City should have evening law school. 5 
years h 


high school and 3 in college teaching secre- 


A 7443 
family LL.B., M.B.A. 3 


professor, 5 yrs. personnel di- 


yusiness administration 


Administration: Man, 44, 
yrs. sales mgr., 2 yrs. college 


tarial 


Busine ss 


rector, 4 yrs. Operating mgr. 3 yrs. mgmt. consultant. Teach any 


course in business Establish industrial relations 
center, adult education program or industrial consultation serv- 
ice. Have assisted in the development of a new concept of 
production scheduling that industry subscribes to at the rate of 
10 million a year, but not being taught in any college, to my 

A 7444 
1 child. M.A., eco- 
nomics; B.S., accounting. 2 years’ university teaching (current) 
Business experience. 


Desire teaching appoint- 


Business Administration: Man, 31, married, 


experience in account: and finance 
Member: A.A.A., A.A.U.P., A.E.A 
ment in East, but will consider other area 
fall, 1960. 


Available summer or 


A 7445 


Man, 54. M.A., Yale; M.S., Columbia; 

Honorary Doctorate. Broad business 
as teaching Desire 
position teaching investment, finance, and international rela- 
tions. Available spring, 1960 A 7446 


Business Administration, Accounting: Man, 33. B.S., A.B., M.S., 
Desire 
Currently teaching accounting, business law. 
3 years’ teaching experience. International conference experience. 
Available June, 1960. A 7447 


Business Administration 
Ph.D., 1959, Sorbonne 


experience as well Excellent references. 


and accepted to work on Doctorate in major university 
change in location 


SPRING 1960 


M.A., L.L.B., Harvard. 


Fields: accounting, law, taxation, and related areas, i.e., per- 
sonnel management, real estate, insurance etc. Writer. Univ. 
teaching and heavy field experience. Available 1960. A 7448 


Business Law: See Attorney, Key No. A 7439. 


Business Administration & Economics: 


Business Law and Administration, Political Science, Economics, 
Attorney: Man, 28, married, 1 child. Desire to teach; would 
also accept administrative duties. Business law, corporations, 
corporation finance, investments, labor law. Experience with 
Securities and Exchange Commission and as Corporate Secre- 
tary and House Counsel of Mutual Fund. Would accept posi- 
tion in college, university, or law school. Excellent references. 
Available June or Sept., 1960. A 7449 


Man, 44, married. M.A.., 


14 years’ college teaching 


Business Law and related subject areas 
LL.M., J.S.D., member N.Y. Bar 
Presently Associate Professor. 


experience Seek greater teach- 


ing challenge and opportunity. A 7449-1 


Ph.D 


analytical chemistry. 


Chemistry: Many years’ experience; general, organic, or 
Publications. Industrial and consulting 
experience. Listed in several Who’s Whos. Liberal arts college 


in Northeast or East preferred. A 7450 


Man, 39, 3 children. M.S., lack thesis on Ph.D. in 
Experience includes 3 years’ freshman chemistry at 


Chemistry 
biochem, 
eastern university, plus 2 summers nurses training program 
(chem. and microbiology). This ‘year teaching high school 
chem. and physics in N. Y. State; 
teaching. Prefer East, but not essential 


wish to resume college 
Available Sept., 1960. 
A 7451 


mistry: Man, 45, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Associate Pro- 
fessor of analytical, physical and industrial chemistry in a state 
college; seek similar position in state or private institution in 
temperate or warm climate, California preferred. Several pub- 
lications. 15 years of industrial and research experience and 7 
in teaching. Extensive world travel. Knowledge of languages. 
Textbook ready for publication. Available September, 1960. 


A 7452 
Chemistry (organic): Man, 39, 3 children. Ph.D. 
teaching, research, industry. Northeast 


Experience in 
A 7453 


Chemistry: Man, 39, married. Ph.D., organic chemistry. 11 
years’ academic experience in liberal arts colleges. Extensive 
teaching experience on all levels of undergraduate chemistry. 
Liberal arts college in Northeast which has summer school 


preferred. Interested in research if facilities are available. 


A 7454 


Criminology: Officer of national professional society; Fellow and 
Section Officer, A.A.A.S.; president of national special interest 
criminology-related organization; publications; Avail- 


A 7455 


honors. 
able as visiting professor, summer, 1960 


Design Field: Major: interior; minors: art, architecture, and stage. 
Over 15 years’ experience at college level. Wayne W 
65 Teloma Drive, Ventura, California. 


Shepard, 


M.A., Florida; Ph.D., 
Major interests: acting, directing, 

dramatic literature, speech funda- 
mentals, public speaking. Publications; several original plays 
produced; now president of state speech teacher's association; 
director of university theater for past 3 years. Prefer East and 
Mid-west. Available summer, 1960. A 7456 


Man, 31, married, 
State University of lowa 
playwriting; minor interests 


Drama and Speech 


Dramatic Arts: Man, 33, married, 1 child. M.A., drama and Eng- 
lish, Columbia. 5 years’ college teaching experience; now 
assistant professor, director of drama in a New England college 
Have directed 30 major productions in past 5 years. Prior to 
this was associated with over 75 professional productions as 
actor, stage manager and publicity director. Have taught courses 
in modern drama, American theatre, acting, directing, stage- 
craft, play production, theatre history, English composition, 
Great Books and speech. Prefer position accessible to work on 
doctorate. Available September, 1960. A 7457 
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Economics: Man, 28. Currently writing Ph.D. dissertation. Spe- 
ae cialties: contemporary and classical economic theories, history 
of economic thought, economic fluctuations, money and banking, 
and international economics and trade. Presently teaching in a 
state university, but desire a change. Available June/September, 
1960. A 7458 


Economics and Business (Industrial and Personnel Management, 
, Labor Economics, Money and Banking, Principles of Economics, 
- Intermediate Economic Theory, and Statistics): Man, 45, 
married, 2 children. A.B., M.A.; expect Ph.D. in June. 11 
years of successful college and university teaching experience in 
above fields. 9 years of personnel experience in industry and 
government. Especially interested in college or university teach- 
ing position. Prefer mid-west location. Available in fall, 1960. 
pe A 7459 


Economics and Business: Man, 45, married, Protestant. Under- 
graduate top honors. Major field finance: money and banking, 
organized markets, investment analysis and management. 20 
years’ business and professional experience, registered invest- 
ment adviser with SEC. Interested in college or university 
teaching position and research; prefer Middle Atlantic States 


Ke location. Available summer, 1960 or subsequently. Address: 
Best C. Beibel, Box 242, Paoli, Pa. 
e Economics and Business Administration: Man, in forties; Ph.D., 


large eastern university. 6 years of full professorship (3 at 

large state university); experienced professional and industrial 

ne research afd writing. Enjoy space-age mental challenge and 
| teaching. Listed in Who's Who in America, Who's Who in 
Commerce and Industry, etc. A 7460 
Economic Principles, Money and Banking, Public Finance, Gov- 
ernment Control of Business, International Economics, Labor 
Economics, and Elementary Statistics: LL.B. Yale, 1935. 
Doctoral dissertation, Johns Hopkins, virtually completed. 
Assistant Professor eastern college, 1957-60. Available fall, 
1960. A 7461 


Education: Man, 40. Master's in economics; Ed.D., Cornell, and 
year of postdoctoral work in London. Broad interest in educa- 
tion and teaching experience in guidance, measurement, child 
growth and development, methods and adult education. Teach- 


ing experience in elementary and secondary schools and 6 years 
of college teaching, 5 of them as head of eleven-member teacher 
training staff. 14 articles published. Wish experience in larger 


institution and willing to consider opportunity for teaching 
and/or administration for September, 1960. A 7462 


. Education: Man, 34, married. Ed.D., secondary education. 
e Biology and chemistry minor during doctoral work. Interested 
in position in secondary education, teacher training, or educa- 
tional psychology. Prefer Southeast. Experience: 4 years’ college 
teaching, 5 years’ high school teaching, 4 years’ public school 
principal. Available June or September, 1960. A 7463 


Education: Man, 30, married, 2 children. M.A., education (spe- 
cialty Elem, Educ.), College of the Pacific; B.A., philosophy. 
Experience: 4 years’ successful public school teaching and in- 

dividualized teaching, civic organizations and public speaking. 

Travelled in 5 countries of Europe. Member of A.A.U.P., 

C.T.A., other professional organizations. Seek position as 

teacher of education.or philosophy with private or state college 

system. Would prefer a university-college system offering doc- 

eee toral program. Available for appointment Aug. or Sept., 1960. 


4 Presently located on West Coast; prefer relocation on East 
Coast. Desire the change in order to use my time in the pursuit 
f ideas and truths, and experimental thinking. A 7464 


ot 
Education: Man, 30, family. M.S., school psych., Syracuse; M.A., 
American history (Ed.D. dissert. in elem. educ. in process), 
4 Colorado. Experience: Ass't Professor, E. Mich. College, sum- 
" mer, 1956; teaching ass't, Colorado, 3 summers; 5 years’ public 


school psychologist, teacher; currently Director, special educ 


Desire summer teaching in educ. psych. or education. A 7465 
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Education: Man, 38, married. B.A. in speech; M.F.A. in drama; 
Ed.D. in elementary education. Experience: 4 years’ speech 
therapy and 1 year classroom in public schools; 3 years’ college 
supervision of student-teachers and teaching methods and gen- 
eral courses. Serve on thesis committees. Sponsor to student 
group. Member A.A.U.P., Kappa Delta Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, 
and State Teachers Association. Desire position in elementary 
education and supervision of student-teachers. Prefer middle 
U. S. Available July, 1960. A 7465-1 


Education: See Religious Education and/or Education, Key No. 
A 7542. 
Education: Man, Ph.D. Experienced in teacher education on all 
levels. Excellent references. A 7466 
Education, Language Arts, Reading: Man, 34, married, child. 
Ph.D., elementary education, expected June, 1960. Teaching 
experience: 4 summer sessions as visiting professor at 2 uni- 
versities, 10 years as elementary teacher and administrator. De- 
sire position as visiting professor, summer session, 1960 
A 7467 
Education and Psychology: Man, 30, single. A.B., sociology; 
M.A., educational psychology; 33 graduate credits in social 
psychology. Experience in public school teaching, college and 
graduate school levels. Experience: college committees, public 
speaking, civic organizations, school counselor. Member A.P.A., 
C.C.1L.C.A., and A.A.U.P. Seek position as a teacher of educa- 
tion, sociology, or psychology. Plan to work for a doctorate 
in psychology. Currently assistant professor in liberal arts 
college. Desire change June or September, 1960 to Southwest, 
A 7468 
Education and Psychology: Woman, 44, single. B.S., M.A., Ed.D. 
6 years’ experience teaching elementary, 14 years’ college. 
Presently professor of education at state college. Administrat- 
ing, supervising and college teaching experience in elementary 
education and in reading on undergraduate and graduate levels. 
Publications. Desire university teaching on graduate level. 
Listed in Who's Who of American Women, Who's Who in 
the Midwest. A.P.A. Widely traveled. Available Sept., 1960. 
A 7469 
Engineering: Man, 47, married. B.S. and Masters in civil en- 
gineering, cum laude. Professional engineer, N. Y. State. 23 
years’ hydraulics, sanitary and structural design and heavy con- 
struction. Positions held: Chief Engineer, Chief Structural En- 
gineer, Project Engineer. Broad theoretical background. Past 2 
years instructor (evening) in structural design. Desire full-time 
teaching position with opportunity for study toward Ph.D. 
A 7470 
Engineering: Professor, Doctor's degree, married, graduate and 
undergraduate teaching experience. Invite correspondence re 
chairmanship of Civil Engineering Department or Director of 
Engineering Research. Publications. Directorship of graduate 
and doctoral studies in civil engineering will be considered. 
A 7471 
Engineering, Drawing, Indust. Arts: Man, 34, married, 1 child, 
veteran. B.S.E., Master's in Indust. Educ. 3 years’ H.S. teach- 


or Pacific Coast areas. 


ing exp., | year H.S. and college level teaching with V.A., 2 
years’ crafts instructing. Available Sept., 1960. A 7472 
English: Woman, 42, married; M.S.; freshman composition and 
English grammar. Desire summer work. Experience. Refer- 
ences. A 7473 


Engiish: Woman, 49, unmarried. M.A. English, University of 
Southern California, additional study Bread Loaf School of 
English. Successful teaching career high school level, national 
writing awards. One book, teenager fiction, educational and 
literary articles. Desire literature and/or composition and 
creative writing, college level. Available September, 1960. 

A 7474 

English: Man, 43, married, 1 child. B.A., M.A.; Ph.D. disserta- 
tion in progress. 10 years’ preparatory school and college teach- 
ing. Extensive foreign travel. Special interests: 19th and 20th 
Century novel, American literature, poetry, improving instruc- 
tion in composition, major literary works of the western world 


A 7475 
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English: Man, veteran, married. M.A., plus 2 years’ graduate 
work, leading eastern university. European travel. 23 years’ 
experience: 4 years’ high school, 4 years’ small liberal arts col- 
lege, and now in 15th year in land-grant college. Associate 
Professor. Thoroughly experienced, including courses in Eng- 
lish composition, expository writing, advanced composition, 
literary survey, Victorian literature, drama, and public speaking. 
Desire summer work, 1960. A 7477 


English: Man, 36, married, 2 children. Ph.D., Western Reserve. 
Specialization American literature: important book. Interest in 
linguistics; Fulbright Lectureship. Publications. 14 years’ ex- 
perience, instructor to full professor, undergraduate and gradu- 
ate courses. Have tenure A 7478 


Engiish: Man, 34. Ph.D. Publications and works in progress. 8 
years’ experience in university and college teaching of composi- 
tion, 18th century English literature, modern American litera- 
ture, humanities, and Shakespeare. Seek position teaching Eng- 

irama and Shakespeare, but will consider other 


A 7479 


English: Man, 29, married. A.B., M.A., English. Further gradu- 
ate study. 4 years’ college teaching experience: freshman Eng- 
lish, humanities, sophomore literature, American survey, etc 
Currently at mid-western state university. Desire change to 
liberal arts institution which values and rewards good teaching 


A 7480 
English: Man, 33, married, 3 children. B.A., M.A., Ph.D., state 


universities 10 years of varied university teaching experience, 
including gradu; Currently assistant professor in 


teaching 19th century survey courses 


lish Renaissance « 


ite classes 
and Victorian literature. Major fields of interest: 19th century 
English literature (especially Victorian period); novel; drama 
Research: Research fellowship to England; co-editor one book; 


articles and critical biography in preparation A 7481 


h: Man, mid-thirties, family. M.A., Ph.D. American and 
12 years’ full-time teaching experience in 
state colleges and universities. Wide range of experience in 


large private institution 


dramatic literature 


literature, writing, and general humanities courses. Currently 
chairman and administrative adviser in state college. Seek 
position offering greater opportunities in areas of interest 
Specialities: dramatic literature (full range—classical to mod- 
ern); American literature (especially ante bellum); literary 
and dramatic criticism; the short story as a literary type; 
studies in poetry, play, radio, TV script and short story writing 
Also art history and some Spanish if desired. Available autumn, 


1960. A 7482 


English: Man, 54. B.A., McGill University. Docteur de |'Uni- 
versite (Mention Trés Honorable), University of Paris. 27 
years’ teaching experience at Canadian and African universities, 
and under auspices of the British Council and the Colonial 
Education Service. Professor of English at the University Col- 
lege of Fort Hare since 1958. Write or wire Frank H. Rand, 
P. O. Fort Hare, Cape Province, Union.-ef South Africa. See 
also pp 64-65, this issue. 


English: Man, 34, married. A.B. and A.M., large eastern uni- 
versity. Ph.D. dissertation in progress at midwest university 
5 years’ experience with. freshman and sophomore programs. 
Interested in an L.A. school which places stress on sound teach- 
ing A 7483 


English: Woman, 45, single. B.S. Ed. (Honors in English), 
M.A., Ph.D. Major field: 19th century English literature. 14 
years of college and university teaching. Desire position in or 
near metropolis of East, Middle West, or West. Available 
September, 1960. A 7484 


English: Man, 38, veteran, married, 3 children. Ph.D. expected 
summer, 1960. 7 years of teaching experience at state universi- 
ties. Courses: freshman composition, creative writing, sopho- 
more American literature. Desire position in Midwest, West, or 
Southwest, which will allow some time for research in American 
literature. Quite willing to teach freshman courses, but desire 
literature courses as well. Minimum salary: $5500. Available 
September, 1960. A 7485 


SPRING 1960 


English: Man, 33, family. Ph.D. expected in August. Earlier 
Brit., U.S. lit. Experienced, modest bibliog. Available Septem- 
ber. A 7486 

English: Ph.D. Specialty, American literature. 10 years’ ex- 
perience urban colleges general studies divisions concurrently 
with administrative position in business; seek position at state 
or nondenominational private college or junior college, full 
time, as assistant professor or higher. Credentials available. 

A 7487 

English: Man, 43, married. Ph.D. PBK. American literature, 
novel, and short story special fields of interest. Publications, 
including one book, on Hawthorne, Melville, Thoreau, Poe, 
Faulkner, Hemingway, Crane, James, Conrad, and other figures. 
Willing to give up established position with tenure for chal- 
lenging opportunity in a good liberal arts college or state 
university. 

English: Man, 57, married, 4 children. Ph.D., Cornell. 20 years’ 


courses, head of 


teaching experience with most undergrad 
2 English departments; dean of a liberal arts college. Special 
fields: 17th Cent. and 16th Cent. English literature, American 


} 


literature. Biography near publication. Prefer not over 1/3 


administration. A 7488-1 


English and/or American Studies: Man, 38, family. Ph.D., New 
York University (Grad. Arts & Science). Publications. 10 
years’ college experience in freshman English, general humani- 
ties courses, American literature (undergraduate and graduate 
levels). Have permanent tenure, rank of associate professor in 
present position. Location and salary open. Available Septen 
ber, 1960 A 7489 

English or Italian Renaissance Literature, Literary Criticism: Re- 
tired, 71. Author of a dozen volumes; books now in process of 
publication. Many articles. Long experience in directing gradu- 
ates. Allan H. Gilbert, Department of Romance Languages, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Penna. 

Family Life Education: See Psychology, Key No. A 7540 

Fine Arts: Man, 32, single. A.B., M.A., Boston University. Ph.D 
expected June, 1961. Major fiields: classical, medieval, and 

Renaissance history; classical, medieval, Remaissance, and 

Baroque fields in art history. Have lectured under departmental 

supervision at Boston University. Excellent references. Foreign 


languages: French, German, Spanish, Italian, Latin. Available 


for college teaching in June or September, 1960. A 7489-1 
Football Coach: Specialist in small college football. Unusual 


background includes Ph.D., European history, University of 
Chicago, graduate study and research Universities of Zagreb, 
Madrid. Current research Central European history and litera- 
tures. 25 years’ experience playing and coaching football, 5 
years’ college history teaching (medieval and modern Euro- 
pean), 8 years’ secondary. Good publication record. Single, ex- 
cellent health, appearance, personality. Available now 

A 7490 
ench and/or Secondary Education (Methods of teaching French 
in secondary schools, supervision of student teachers): Man, 34, 
married. B.S. 1949; M.A., 1951; Ph.D. near completion 
Study abroad: Ecole Supérieure de Préparation et de Perfec- 
tionnement des Professeurs de Francais a |'Entranger (Paris); 
Diploma with Mention Trés Honorable; Fulbright. Current 
John Hay Whitney Fellow at Ecole Normale Supérieure, Paris, 
to complete Ph.D. dissertation. Experience: 5 years’ college 
teaching; successful intercollegiate debate coach; 4 years’ 
secondary school teaching; 1 year secondary school ninistra- 
tion. Some publication; good recommendations. Who's Who 
in Methodism, 1950; member A.A.T.F., A.A.U.P. Available 
beginning summer, 1960. Harry B. Dunbar, 51 Rue de la 
Sabliére, Bécon-les-Bruyeres (Seine), France. 


1 


French and Spanish: Man, 52, married. American citizen. Euro- 
pean education; Ph.D., Harvard. 21 years’ teaching experience 
at all levels of undergraduate and graduate French courses, and 
elementary and intermediate Spanish. Co-author of French 
conversation text. Special fields: French 18th cent. literature 
and 20th cent. French novel. Administrative experience as 
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chairman large language department (35 members), and as 
director of summer school (8 years) in Central America. Pres- 
ent rank professor. Desire position at strong liberal arts college 
or university with reasonable salary and research facilities. Not 
necessarily at full professorial rank. Available fall, 1960. 


A 7491 


French, Spanish, Russian: Man, 38. B.A., City College, N.Y.; 
M.A., Sorbonne; 4 years’ post-graduate work. 12 years’ resi- 
dence in France. Prefer eastern college. 


A 7492 


Geography: Woman, married. M.A., Edinburgh University, 1937 
(first class honours). On staff University College of Fort Hare, 
South Africa, since 1953 (Lecturer, Senior Lecturer, and Head 
of Department); lectureship at McMaster University, 1946-47. 
Constantly engaged in research. Successful teacher; excellent 
references. Available 1960. Write or wire Lady Swanzie Agnew, 
c/o Messrs. Auld & MacDonald, W.S., 21 Thistle Street, Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. See also p. 64, this issue. 


Geography-Geology: Man, 38, married, 2 children. B.S., geology 
and geography; M.A., geography, history and political science; 
Ed.D., geography-geology-history. Publications, Carnegie fellow, 
listed in many directories. 10 years’ chairman dept. middle-sized 
liberal arts college. Seek relocation. Prefer liberal arts college, 
but will consider chairmanship any kind of college anywhere. 

A 7493 


Geologist: Man, 39. Ph.D. Desire teaching position. Structural 
geology & tectonics, petroleum geophysics, sedimentology, 
stratigraphy, geomorphology; also trained in photogeology. Ex- 
perience: 4 yrs.’ univ. teaching, 2 yrs.’ state survey in West, 
6 yrs.’ oil co ny exploration & development in S. America. 
Presently empioyed. A 7494 


Geology: Man, 36, married. Ph.D. Geomorphologist-glacial 
geologist. Desire teaching position in midwestern or north- 
eastern college. Can also teach ground-water and structural 
geology. 4 years’ experience with Ground-Water Branch, USGS, 
5 years in teaching. Publications. Resumé on request. A 7495 


German-Comparative Lit.: Man, 38. B.A.; Ph.D., Yale, com- 
parative lit., nearing completion. 5 yrs. teaching experience, 
Haverford and Bard Colleges, language and literature courses 
in French and German. Desire position in university or college 
with ample library facilities. Available September, 1960. A 7496 


German, Polish, also a good knowledge of Russian: Man, 46, 
single, immigrant. Ph.D., Budapest. Have taught at the Uni- 
versity of Budapest, and recently at Vienna; have had Rocke- 
feller research fellowship. Box 678, New York 23. 


German and Russian: See Russian and German, Key No. A 7547. 


Health and Physical Education: Man, 41, married. Ed.D. 13 
years of teacher training, 1 year as department head. Desire 
position as department head or associate. Excellent references: 
Who's Who in Mid-West, Who's Who in American Education. 
Available June or September, 1960. A 7497 


History: Woman, 37, single. B.A., Reed College; M.A., Radcliffe 
College; Ph.D., University of Minnesota. Major fields: England 
since 1485 (thesis field), Modern Europe, Renaissance, U. S. 
since 1865; minor: political science. 9 years’ teaching experience 
in eastern liberal arts college: survey and upper-division courses 
in Western Civilization, English History, Medieval-Renaissance, 
Modern Europe, International Relations, Political Thought. Also 
high school and university teaching experience. Member A.H.A., 
Phi Alpha Theta, A.A.U.P. European travel. Prefer liberal 
arts college or small university on West Coast with emphasis 
on good teaching and sound academic standards. Available 
September, 1960. A 7498 

History: Man, 46, family. Ph.D., leading university. Publica- 
tions. 14 years’ experience in college and university teaching 
of American history, including graduate instruction. Also Euro- 
pean. 11 years in present position. Desire change of scenery 
and some administrative interest in research. Available with 
alacrity. A 7499 
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History: Man, 34, single, W.W. II veteran, good health. B.A. 
cum laude, M.A., Montana State University; Ph.D., Univ. of 
Washington, expected summer, 1960. Available 1960-61 term. 
Fields: American—colonial (area of thesis), westward move- 
ment; European—Mediaeval-Renaissance, English history. Minor: 
American literature. Also interested in: 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, American intellectual and social history, Civil War 
and Reconstruction, 20th century America. Experience: 3 years’ 
high school teacher; 2 years’ teaching assistant Univ. of Wash- 
ington. Preferences: West, Midwest, East; liberal arts college, ' 
state or private university with good library. Consider teaching 
most important task with research and writing as necessary 
means to improve teaching and to express critical and creative 
abilities. Credentials available. A 7500 

History: Man, 38, married. Ph.D., Univ. of Michigan. U.S. his- 
tory, all periods; economic history; survey courses. 9 years’ 
experience. Ford fellowship, publications. Wish to return to 
teaching, college administration. Prefer midwest, southwest 
Available on notice. Minimum, $7500. A 7501 

History: Central European (graduate and undergraduate levels), 
specialized in Polish and Russian history; also Polish or Russian 
languages. 4 years’ teaching experience in an American college. 
Seek better position. A 7502 

History: Man, 40, married. Ph.D. Major field: Europe since 
1789. Varied publications in field of intellectual history, in- 
cluding 1 book. Fulbright (France), Phi Beta Kappa, 10 years’ 
teaching experience, undergraduate and graduate. Associate 
Professor with tenure at present institution. Wish change to 
good liberal arts college in or near large city, or to large state 
institution. Prefer Midwest or East. Successful undergraduate 
teacher. Present salary, $7000; present teaching load 12 hours. 
More interested in reducing teaching load than in increasing 
salary. 2 books in preparation. A 7503 

History: Man, 38, married. Ph.D. 9 years’ college teaching 
Field recent American; American intellectual history. 40 pub- 
lications, scholarly and literary. Presently tenured Assistant 
Prof., but would prefer Far West institution which facilitates 
study, research, and writing. A 7504 

History: Man, 46, married. M.A., with specialization in Furopean 
history; Ph.D., with extensive training in Far Eastern studies, 
including literature, thought, and art. Chief emphasis on Japa- 
nese history. Competent in Japanese language. Teaching ex- 
perience in well-known state university and excellent private 
university. Employed 3 years as historian and intelligence re 
search analyst, War Department, in Japan. Recently returned 
from Fulbright professorship University of Philippines and 
observation in Southeast Asia. Former department chairman 
will recommend. Available now. A 7505 

History: Man, 35, married. Ph.D., Pennsylvania. Modern Euro- 
pean history, diplomatic history, central European history, Eng- 
lish history. 4 years’ experience teaching undergraduate history 
courses. Fulbright scholarship. Publications in progress. At 
present researcher in central and eastern European history for 
Federal government. Desire teaching position in university or 
liberal arts college providing a stimulating environment and 
opportunity for research and writing. Available on notice 

A 7506 

History: Man, 42. Ph.D. in modern European history. 8 years 
of teaching experience. Publications. Seek promising position 
to teach, do research, and continue writing. A 7507 

History: Man, 35, family. M.A., Oxford; Ph.D., Columbia, to 
be completed spring, 1960. 9 years’ teaching experience. Special 
interests; Western European, especially early modern; British 
history; social and political theory. Excellent references. Prefer 
Northeast. Available September, 1960. A 7508 

History and/or American Studies: Man, 36, family. Ph.D. Major 
field, American social and intellectual. Have taught European 
civilization and American survey courses; periods in American 
history since the Civil War; American social and cultural (un- 
dergraduate and graduate levels). Desire liberal arts college 
offering better academic and financial future. Present rank as- 
sistant professor. Location and salary open. Available Sep- 
tember, 1960. A 7509 
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History and/or Church History: Man, 37, married, Protestant. Mathematics: Man. Ph.D. in mathematics. More than 10 years’ 
B.D., M.A., Vanderbilt; Ph.D., Duke. Steady teaching posi- teaching experience at accredited colleges and junior colleges. 
tions; research aptitude; articles published in reputable journals; Excellent language background (German, Russian, etc.). Desire 
book manuscript completed; have taught a variety of under- teaching and/or chairmanship at undergraduate or junior col- 
graduate history courses, also some experience teaching graduate - lege. Write P.O. Box 9063, Gulf Breeze, Florida. 


courses; references available. Prefer liberal arts school with 


research opportunities, but would consider other type institu- 
7 : Professor, 18 years’ college and university teaching experience, 
tions. Available June, 1960. A 7510 8 


; 7 years as department head, 5 years applied mathematics in 

Int ne: A > ‘ 

History International Relations Man, 40, single. Ph.D., London scientific development work. Strong in applied mathematics. ‘ 
School of Economics (University of London). Major - fields: Membership in professional organizations, officer in one, scho- 3 
20th century European history, political and economic. Good lastic honors, publications Prefer department chairmanship 
linguist (English, French, German, Hungarian). Short publica- with institution interested in providing a balance between good 
tions. Residence and research in England. Desire position teaching and research. Excellent references. Position, salary 
teaching, tutoring, and research in a college or university. and availability open. A 7517 

A 7510-1 Mathematics: Man. Ph.D. About 18 years of teaching experience. 

History and/or Political Science: Man, 29, single. A.B., history; Present rank professor. Other details on request. A 7517-1 
A.M., political science; Ph.D. dissertation nearing completion. ‘ . 
Modern Languages—Spanish: Man, 45, family. Ph.D. and other 
Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Phi. Major fields: American, mod- ‘ , : Aq 

degrees; familiar with the other languages and literatures usu- 
ern European, and English history; American government; poli- 
‘ ally taught in university departments; now full professor at as 


tical theory. 3 years’ teaching experience in both history and 
political science at state university and private liberal arts 
college. Present rank: assistant professor. Seek position at 
liberal arts college or university with serious student body, 
good library, preferably in small or medium sized city. Mini- 
mum salary considered. $6000 for 9 months. Available 1961. 
A 7511 

International Law: See Business Law and related subject areas, Modern Languages (Spanish-German): Man, married. Ph.D. 
Key No. A 7449-1 15 years’ experience in major universities. Excellent qualifica- 


large urban university heading strong Master's program; inter- 
ested in chairmanship or professorship within doctoral program 
of major institution. Extensive foreign study and residence, 
numerous scholarly publications, laboratory pioneering, officer 
in learned societies. For academic and economic reasons availa- 
ble September, 1960. . A 7518 


. ‘ ‘ tions and background. Desire pdsition in state school 
International Relations: See Political Science, Key No. A 7536. ‘ 


Italian Renaissance: See English or Italian Renaissance Literature, Svea 
Literary Criticism, Allan H. Gilbert, Department of Romance Music: Woman, 32. B.A., M.A., Mills College, composition; Di- 
Languages, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4, Penna. plome Conservatoire National de Paris, violin; 4 yrs.’ teaching 
Journalism: Man, 39. Ph.D., major university. Broad media ex- exper., theory, solfeggio, keyboard, elem. analysis, composition, q 
perience. Teach both printed and broadcast media and mass orch., violin, extensive performance exper. as soloist and cham- : 
communications principles and theory (as liberal arts subject). ber music performer; many performances of works; tapes availa- 
Trained in social science research techniques. Administrative able. Available September, 1960. A 7519 
experience A 7512 Music: Man, 50, married, 2 children. B.S., music education; 
Languages: Man, 45, married, 2 children. Ph.D. Major: Slavic M.M., piano and theory, Northwestern University; A.M., musi- : 
languages and literatures; minor: Romance languages and litera- cology, Boston University; additional study on doctorate; 4 years’ 
tures, comparative languages, philology, glottology,. Latin, private study with artist-teacher, Leschetizky tradition. Public 
Greek, Education. Post Doctoral: chemistry and botany. Exten- school music experience; 10 years’ college teaching in all class- 
sive world travel with long residence in Italy, South and Cen- room music subjects. Active in campus and civic music events. 
tral America. Several scientific and literary publications, prev- A.M.S., A.A.U.P., MTNA, Rotary. Prefer teaching piano and 
alently in Spanish. Newspaper man for Latin American coun- humanities. A 7520 


tries. Associate Professor in state college; would like similar 
position im state or private institution, in temperate or warm 


climate, California preferred. Available September, 1960. 
A 7513 Woodwind specialist years’ public school, 5 years’ in present 


Latin: See Art. Key No. A 7436 position as Asst. Prof. of music in state college. College courses 
ee See Pe ate v Key No. A 7439 taught include: music history and literature, music appreciation, 
é see Attorne py 
" G 'p | 1s A H Man. 43 music education, band, applied lessons on all woodwind instru- 
LL ments, summer music camp. Member of Phi Mu Alpha, Kappa 
married, 2 children, B.S S. Nava cademy .B. and 
, , : ° Kappa Psi, A.A.U.P., Phi Delta Kappa. Available Sept., 1960. 
LL.M., Georgetown University Law Center; member D.C. Bar. PP PP P 


Music: Man, 37, single, veteran. B.S. and M.Mus Ed. from a 
midwestern univ. 2 years’ study past the Master's in music educ. 


a A 7521 
Experienced as Naval Officer in legislation, statutory interpre- 

tation, administrative, constitutional and criminal law. Editor Music: Woman, excellent recommendations. See Pianist, Key 

of law journal. Broad command and administrative experience No. A 7530. 
during 22 years of naval service. Available September, 1960. Music: Man, 32, married. M.A., all requirements for Ph.D. 
A 7514 except dissertation. Currently on fellowship to finish thesis. 
Librarianship: Man, 32, family. B.S. M.S.L.S., candidate for 4 years’ university teaching experience: history (baroque spe- 
Ph.D. in library science. Experience in library administration, ciality), theory, brass instruments. Highest recommendations 
reference, and teaching. Presently employed as director of Available Sept., 1960. A 7522 


library project made possible by a grant from the Fund for 
Adult Education. Seek responsible position in college or uni- 
versity. Available September 1. A 7515 
Maritime Law: See Business Law and related subject areas, Key 
No. A 7449-1 
Mass Communications: See Journalism, Key No. A 7512. 
Mathematics: Man, 60, married. Ph.D., U. of Chicago. Retiring 
from large midwestern U. June, 1960. Present rank Professor. 


Music: Man, 48, married, 2 children. Concert pianist, teacher, 
composer. European training. 25 years’ teaching experience, 
incl. 6 years Am. college. Advanced piano, also pedagogy, 
ensemble. Widely travelled, linguist. Highest qualifications and 
references. Available summer, 1960. A 7523 . 


Music: Man, 37, married, 2 children. B.Mus., M.Mus., Ph.D 
10 years’ college teaching; present chairman of seven-man de- 


theory. music literature. leg 
Desire position in privately supported college with major em- partment; theory, music literature, organ. Associate degree in 
phasis on undergraduate program. A 7516 A.G.O. Available Sept., 1960. A 7523-1 
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Philosophy: Man, 30. 1 year's teaching experience. Currently in 
Europe on German government grant for completion of Ph.D. 
dissertation. 3 other degrees. Specialization in history of mod- 
ern phil., phil. of history, social phil., ethics. Available Sept., 
1960. A 7524 

Philosophy: Man, retired professor; seek a temporary position 
sufficient to meet the minimum requirements of Social Security 
for the calendar year 1961. Prefer the West, but will consider 
other areas A 7525 

Philosophy: See Art, Key No. A 7436 

Philosophy, Ethics, Bible: See Psychology, Key No. A 7540. 


Philosophy, or German, Russian, Social Science: Ph.D.; 15 years’ 


college teaching; many years’ research and editorial work; 


publications. September, 1960 A 7525-1 
Philosophy, Psychology: Man, 44, small family. Ph.D. Consider- 
able teaching experience and several relevant publications. Spe- 


cial interest in decision-centered thought in philosophy and other 
areas of higher education. Listed in Who's Who in the East 
and standard professional directories. Seek new position offer- 
ullus. Available September, 1960. A 7526 


ing definite stin 


Philosophy of Religion, Counseling: Man, 26, married. A.B., 
cum laude; A.M., counseling and guidance; Ph.D. to be com- 
pleted spring, 1960, philosophy of religion and counseling 
NYU. 2 years’ university teaching experience. Member: P.E.S., 
A.P.G.A., N.A.B.I., A.A.U.P. Available, September, 1960. 

A 7527 

Physicist: S.B., chemistry, University of nag 4 »; M.S., physical 

Technology; Ph.D., physics, 
6 " jnetraction. including 

APS., AIP. AAP-T. 

Xi. Feilowship: Faculty Fellowship, University of Illi- 

nois. Seek position as chairman of department of physics in 

liberal arts college, or university A 7528 


chemistry, Illinois 


nois Institute of 


course supervisor 


Physicist: Ph.D.; experience teaching undergraduate and graduate 
a Master's program; interested in posi- 


nic standards. Min 


physics; hi 


tion with 
$11,000 pe 
Pianist: Woman an conservatory. Experience 
as a teacher, accor i rformances. Excellent recom- 
mendations A 7530 
Political Scienc Man, 33, B.A., Williams College; M.A., 


Ph.D., University of Illinois. Assistant Profess r, 3 years’ uni- 


acceptable salary 
A 7529 


versity teaching experience Fields of interest: international 


rn nt 


relations, comparative government, political theory. Publica 
tions: 1 book, 3 articles (plus 4 book, 2 articles ready for pub- 


Scholarships ellowship, extensive world travel. 


Seek college or university with an intellectually stimulating 


mosphere, and good research facilities. Available Sectumber, 
1960 A 7531 
Political Science: Man, 29, single. B.A., M.A., Ph.D., New York 
experience at both undergraduate 
f special interest and teaching 
national government and politi- 
cal thougl Also trained in political theory and public law, 
id have taught comparative government and local government 
i 1 research in political psychology and be- 

havior under research grants. Interested in good position that 


would lead me to leave current teaching post. Available 
September 1960 A 7532 


Political Science: Man, 30, single. Ph.D. requirements completed 


except dissertation; award expected by 1961. 5 years’ teaching 
xperience. Field: international relations, law, and organization; 


American government; comparative government. Available June, 
1960 A 7533 
Political Science: Man, veteran, 31, Ph.D.; graduate training at 
leading institutions; desire college teaching post. 2 years’ ex- 
perience at large state university includes political theory, politic 
nparative government; also qualified in American 


government and cot nal law, modern American history, 


international politics. Travel and study abroad. Available 
september, 1960. A 7534 
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Political Science: Man, 29, married, 1 child, veteran. B.A., M.A., 
Ph.D. candidate (dissertation research in progress). 3 years’ 
teaching experience in an Ivy League university and one year in 
a state university. Present rank: Assistant Professor. Research 
experience. Fields: American federal government (including 
constitutional law), state and local government, public admin- 
istration. Available September, 1960. A 7535 


Political Science: Man, 30, married. Ph.D., Chicago. 4 years’ 
teaching experience. Fields: international politics, organization, 
law; American and comparstive government; Modern Middle 
East: history, politics, diplomacy. Publications. Scholarships. 
Travel abroad. Available hese or September, 1960 A 7536 


Political Science: Man, 33, 2 children. Ph.D. staal from 
Michigan in 1960. Studied in Europe: Austria, England, and 
Hungary. Fields: political theory, American constitutional law, 
governments. Languages: fluent in Serbo-Croat, 
Hungarian, German: fair in Russian. Available September, 
1960. Interested in research. A 7536-1 


Political Science: See History and/or Political Science, Key No 
A 


Political Science-Public Administration: Man, good teaching- 
administrative background; P.S.A.; Fellow, A.A.S.; world travel; 
publications (encyclopedias, professional journals, government 
reports); prefer Director, Bureau of Government Research with 
light teaching load. (See Administrator, Key No. A 7431.) 

A 7537 

Psychological Warfare, International Relations: Retired Army 
Officer. Under 50, but not much. 6 years’ Military Psychologi- 
cal Warfare, 3 as instructor, 1 in research. M.A. in June in 

nternational economics, SAIS, Johns Hopkins. Special field; 

ar East. Desirous of continuing to Doctorate A 7537-1 


Psychologist: Man, 46. Interested in teaching and research 
Ph.D., Honors graduate, Phi Beta Kappa, Sigma Xi, Phi Kappa 
Phi, Alpha Kappa Delta, Research Fellow, grant recipient. Can 

supply excellent professional and character references. Board 
certified and licensed. A 7538 


Psychologist: Man, 35, single. Ph.D. Major Fields: general, 
experimental, 


comparative, statistics, and philosophy of science 
1 publication. 1 year full-time teaching; 3 years’ part-time 


ng; 2 years’ human factors research. Now employed in 
strial laboratory. Available Sept., 1960 A 7539 
Psychology: See Philosophy, Psychology, Key No. A 7526 


vics, Family, Marriage: Man. Ph.D., 
experienced, professional societies. Available only as a visiting 
lecturer for 1960 Summer Term A 7540 

Radio-Television: Man, 35, married. Ph.D., speech and dramatics, 

Supervise-teach radio-TV curriculum; administer 

ucational television functions, open or closed-circuit. Will 

consider speech-dramatic chairmanship with TV facilities. 10 

years’ college teaching. Publications in periodicals, newspapers 

Professional experience. Administrative offices, educational or- 

ganizations. Consultant on educational TV. Who's Who in the 

East. Good position now, but greater educational opportunities 


desired. A 7541 


Religion: Man, 39, British, of Yugoslav origin, married to an 
American citizen, 1 child. B.D., Ph.D. (Glasgow University, 
Scotland). Assistant Professor of Religion in the University 
College of Ghana since 1955. Studied in the Universities of 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia; Basel, Switzerland; and Rome, Italy. Spe- 
cialized in Biblical and historical and systematic theology and 
in church history. An Eastern Orthodox theologian; hold a 
degree from the Orthodox Seminary in Yugoslavia; a student of 
Eastern Orthodox culture and theology. Visited U.S. in 1957 
and 1958. Lectured at Princeton University, Howard University, 
and Hartford Theological Seminary. Excellent references. Dr. 
C. B. Ashanin, University College of Ghana, Legon, Ghana, 
Africa. 


Religion, Bible: See Psychology, Key No. A 7540. 
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Religious Education and/or Education: Man, 40, family. Ph.D., 
religious education, University of Pittsburgh, also M.Ed. and 
B.D. 12 years’ experience in pastorate’ with considerable com- 
munity experience in religious education. Now in third year 
of college teaching with rank of professor. Subjects: religious 
education, education and supervision of secondary student 
teaching. Member of A.A.U.P., R.E.A., N.E.A., Phi Delta 
Kappa, Doctoral Association of Educators (U. of Pgh.). Avail- 
able September, 1960. A 7542 


Russian: Man, 40, married, veteran. M.A. in Russian from out- 
standing New England language school. Completing M.A. in 
political science. 5 years’ university teaching experience. Ex- 
perienced in introducing, organizing and building up Russian 
courses on the elementary, secondary, and college or university 
level. Desire position in college or university which recognizes 
and rewards energetic lecturing and conscientious and forceful 
teaching. Excellent references. Available September, 1960. 

A 7543 

Russian: Man, $2, married, no c**'dren. Experience in teaching 
and research. Russian college « «cation in Far East; 6 years’ 
teaching praxis in the United States Army Language School. 
Desire permanent teaching position on college ievel, preferably 
in California. A 7544 

Russian (on all levels): Man, in mid-fifties, married, Russian- 
born and educated. Traveled in many countries. Long teaching 
experience, including 2 years in a leading state university in 
U.S. Prefer N.Y.C. or vicinity. Available summer or fall, 1960. 

A 7545 


Russian (language, literature): Russian-born. Ph.D., Vienna. 
Also: Middle Eastern studies (modern history, society, Islam). 
Teaching experience, including graduates. Strong interest 
in teaching and scholarly work. Widely traveled. Prefer lib- 
eral arts college where emphasis on teaching is not weaker than 
that on research. Will consider other type institutions. Avail- 
able after March, 1960. A 7546 


Russian and German: Man, married. Ph.D. 18 years of success- 
ful teaching experience on all college and university levels; 
publications and research; extensive academic background and 
vast knowledge of other languages; initiative; also experienced 
in academic administration. Desire suitable permanent teaching 
position. Available July or September, 1960 A 7547 

Russian and German: Man, 45. Ph.D. candidate; B.A. in German; 
M.A. in Slavic language and literature. 5 years’ college educa- 
tion in Europe; 4 years’ teaching praxis in Europe, 3 years in 
U.S.A. Fluency in both languages. Desire teaching position on 
college level. A 7548 

Semitics, Hebrew, Arabic, Ugaritic, Aramaic, Akkadian, etc., Near 
Eastern Civilization: Man, 45, married, 3 children. M.A., 
Ph.D. 18 years of successful teaching secondary, undergraduate, 
graduate. Available Sept., 1960. A 7549 

Sociology: Woman, 43. Ph.D. in sociology expected summer, 
1960. M.A. in counseling psychology. Teaching and research 
experience. Areas: family, research methods, stratification. De- 
sire teaching position at college or university in an urban area 
starting September, 1960. A 7550 


Sociology: See Anthropology and Sociology, Key No. A 7434 

Sociology: Man, 34, married. Ph.D. 3 years’ college teaching; 
general sociology, anthropology, industrial sociology, stratifica- 
tion, social psychology. Desire teaching position anywhere but 


Deep South. A 7551 
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Sociology: Man, 49, married, no children. Have 2 M.A.’s, and 
Ph.D. in sociology. Highest honors in graduate work from 
eastern university. Listed in Who's Who in America. 18 years’ 
teaching experience and intergroup relations. A 7552 


Sociology: Man, 32, married, no children. Ph.D. near completion 
5 years’ teaching experience. Special interest and training in 
social psychology and sociological theory. Especially interested 
in and qualified for teaching and research liaison between 
psychology and sociology. Preferred location, Florida. Expected 
salary, $8000; minimum salary, $6000. Address inquiries to: 
Vernon H. Edmond, Dept. of Sociology, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Missouri. 


Spanish: Man, 50, married, 2 children. U.S.-European-Lat 
American background. Ph.D., Mexico; Dipl. Barcelona. 8 
years’ residence in Mexico, Spain, Peru; extensive foreign 
travel. Nearly 20 years’ coll. experience; 3 books in Spanish, 
numerous articles. Spanish lang. (all levels), special field: 
Lat. Am. lit. & civiliz., also teach Spanish lit., hist. & civiliz 
Seek assoc. professorship for Sept., 1960. A 7553 


Spanish, French, History: Woman, 34, single. Ph.D. (Madrid); 
Ph.D. (history), U.S. 12 years’ teaching experience. 3 books, 
60 articles published; 2 books in preparation. Speak Italian, 
German. Directory American Scholars; Who's Who of Ameri- 
can Women, A.A.U.P., A.A.U.W. Available Sept., 1960, 1961. 

A 7554 


Speech: Man, “retired” yet continuing in active service. Excellent 
health. Available for a one-year appointment. Special field, 
general speech, discussion and public address. M.A., Columbia 
U., additional grad. study. Former Chmn. Dept. of Speech in a 
leading A and M college. Held professorial rank for many 
years. Experienced public speaker. Currently Acting Head, 
Dept. of Speech in a wid-western university. A 7555 


Speech and Drama: Woman, 37, single. M.A., speech and drama, 
1949; additional study. 15 years’ experience teaching and 
directing. Summer stock and community theatre experience 
Extensive travel. Desire to teach drama, interpretation, or 
speech. West Coast preferred, but would consider any location 
Available September, 1960. A 7555-1 


Speech and Drama: Man, 37, single. B.A., M.A. degrees; in 
process of completing Ph.D. Interested in college position teach- 
ing drama and theatre. Major interest directing and acting 
12 years of college teaching experience. Director of 40 plays 


Available September, 1960. A 7555-2 
Speech-Dramatics: See Radio-Television, Key No. A 7541. 


Technical Theater: Man, 35, married. B.A., M.A., 1 year toward 
Ph.D., 2 summers designer-technician professional stock. 3 
years’ college teaching, 5 years’ secondary teaching, 10 years’ 
community theaters. Presently director of dramatics, state col- 
lege. Desire to teach lighting, scene design, construction 
Available September, 1960. A 7556 


Television: Man, 35, married, 2 children. M.A., education; B.A., 
philosophy. 9 years’ educational-commercial TV experience as 
program director, art and film director. Credentials available. 
Great Lakes region, New England, Mid-west areas preferred. 
Desire manager or program director position in open or closed- 


circuit ETV. Salary open. A 7557 
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Are your benefit plans keeping pace? 


Staff benefit plans help bring to college employment 
a degree of security not found in other professions. 
But these plans must keep pace with the times if your 
institution is to compete successfully for competent 
men and women in the challenging years ahead. 


In the interest of higher education, TIAA has pio- 
neered many new concepts in staff benefits during the 
past 40 years. The CREF VARIABLE ANNUITY, the 
OPTIMUM MAJOR MEDICAL plan, the LONG-TERM TOTAL 
DISABILITY program are notable examples of innova- 
tions serving to reinforce academic salaries in the drive 
to keep college employment in the forefront of Ameri- 
can opportunity. 


TIAA Advisory Officers welcome the opportunity to 
keep you informed of the latest trends and develop- 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES FUND 


ments in benefit plans and to work with you in keeping 
your institution’s program up to date. 


You can get TIAA’s latest publications on staff benefit 
planning by returning this coupon. 


TIAA-CREF 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Please send benefit planning publications. 


Institution:___ 


Address: 


| | 
| 
| 
| Nome:___ — | 
| | 
| 
| | 
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Announcements and Reminders 


Annual Meeting 


The Association’s Forty-sixth Annual Meeting will be held in Detroit, Michigan, at the 
Statler Hilton Hotel, April 8-9, 1960. 


Copyright of the AAUP Bulletin 


This issue of the Bulletin is copyrighted, as subsequent issues will be. Recently, the 
Washington Office has received requests asking for that statutory protection of mem- 
bers’ contributions. Editorial policy, henceforth, will require the obtaining of both the 
editor’s and the author's permission to reprint; the carrying of an appropriate credit 
line, naming the author and the issue of the Bulletin in which the contribution originally 
appeared; and the payment of any reprint fees directly to the author. 


Gifts to the Academic Freedom Fund 


Recent contributions to this Fund include: $500 from Professor Dorothy Douglas (Emeritus, 
Economics and Sociology, Smith College); $1000 from the Glick Foundation; and $10,- 
000 from a foundation wishing to remain anonymous. 


Members whose income does not permit large gifts are invited to contribute modest 
amounts to this Fund to provide meaningful aid to individual teachers and faculties at 
institutions of higher education where significant threats to academic freedom arise. 
For other information about this Fund, see “From the Genera! Secretary” in this issue. 


To Avoid a Lapse of Bulletin Subscription 


Members who have not paid 1960 dues are reminded that they will not receive the 


Bulletin after this issue. Prompt payment of dues will assure prompt delivery of the 
Bulletin. 


Salary Data Deadline 


Change in 


Chapters which have not yet returned their questionnaires for the self-grading salary 
survey are urged to do so by April 10 in order that the data may be incorporated 
in the final report to be published in the Summer Issue of the Bulletin. 


AAUP Constitution 


Members and chapters are reminded of the constitutional amendments adopted by the 
Forty-fifth Annual Meeting. In the past, eligible persons have attained membership in 
the Association by a system of nomination and election. As a result of the amendments, 
they may now become members merely by submitting their applications. Application 
blanks may be obtained from the Washington Office. 


The complete text of the Constitution as last revised is published in this issue (see Con- 
tents). Reprints are available upon request. 
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Announcing a comprehensive 
Postgraduate Education Program 


for engineers, scientists and mathematicians 


Since the founding of the company some forty years ago, IBM has 
recognized education as a continuing part of a professional person’s life. 
Through formal educational programs and through university affilia- 
tions, it has long been possible for employees to earn scholastic credits. 
Now a comprehensive Postgraduate Education Program has been 


initiated for technical personnel. 


ADVANCED DEGREE UNIVERSITY PLAN 


A qualified engineer, scientist or math- 
ematician, who has been with IBM at 
least a year, may compete for a fellow- 
ship or a scholarship in selected fields 
at the university which he believes 
offers the finest opportunities for ad- 
vanced study. All benefits that would 
normally accrue if the candidate were 
on active employment will be retained. 


e Doctoral Fellowships: Selected can- 
didates will receive full tuition, fees 
and regular salaries for full-time 
study up to three years. 


e Masters’ Scholarships: Selected can- 
didates will receive full tuition, fees 
and regular salaries for an academic 
year of full-time study. 


ADVANCED DEGREE ON-SITE PLAN 


A qualified engineer, scientist, or 
mathematician may undertake part- 
time graduate studies at an IBM 
plant or laboratory, concurrent with 
active employment. 


ADVANCED STUDY 


These studies offer continued edu- 
cational opportunity throughout a 
career at IBM. They are not generally 
degree-oriented. Given at or near 
IBM facilities, they are designed to 
help retain mastery over basic engi- 


@ Masters’ Degrees: Candidates may 
complete their studies at company 
expense under various programs 
operated in conjunction with uni- 
versities near IBM facilities. 


PLAN (NONDEGREE) 


neering, science, and mathematical 
subjects and to gain knowledge in 
advanced fields such as number 
theory, finite mathematics, magne- 
tism, solid state physics, and network 
analyses. 


If you would like details of this new program to pass on 
to your students, a brochure is available. Please write: 


MANAGER OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION, 


DEPT. 5040, IBM CORPORATION 


590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
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